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The  biggest  problem  of  a  prep  school  literary  magazine  is  finding 
enough  material  to  make  printing  it  worthwhile.  When  I  became  Editor 
I  thought  that  content  would  be  the  least  of  my  worries,  but  I  was  soon 
rudely  awakened.  I  found  that  if  I  wanted  to  put  out  a  magazine  I 
would  have  to  go  out  and  pry  stories  from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  the 
student  body. 

This  is  a  situation  which  is  unfortunate  at  best.  Instead  of  teaching 
boys  to  enjoy  writing  and  to  write  with  ease,  four  years  of  an  Andover 
education  seem  somehow  to  dry  up  the  creative  instinct,  to  make  the 
student  think  of  writing  as  a  task  less  pleasant  than  eating  a  Commons 
meal.  That  this  is  so  is  mainly,  I  believe,  because  in  the  English  program 
at  Andover  creative  writing  plays  a  very  minor  part.  Most  students 
when  they  come  here  are  not  particularly  interested  in  writing,  but  in- 
stead of  encouraging  what  interest  they  may  have,  the  English  Depart- 
ment allows  it  to  die  by  concentrating  strictly,  after  English  One,  on  the 
study  of  English  literature.  This  certainly  should  be  its  main  subject,  but 
the  study  of  literature  does  little,  after  all,  to  increase  a  student's  fluency 
in  writing  and  his  enjoyment  of  the  use  of  his  native  language. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  most  teen-age  writing  is  maddening- 
ly gloomy  anyway,  so  it  would  do  the  Mirror  little  good  to  have  more  of 
it.  But  I  think  that  if  students  were  kept  at  writing  long  enough  they 
would  begin  to  grow  weary  of  murders,  burglary,  drunkenness  and  the 
unpleasant  aspects  of  life  in  general,  and  would  begin  to  cast  around  for 
lighter  subjects  and  would  even  start  to  enjoy  writing  about  them.  And 
if  the  English  Department  demanded  more  creative  writing  another 
problem  would  also  be  overcome — that  of  the  people  who  are  so  self- 
conscious  that  they  refuse  to  write  for  fear  their  stories  will  be  turned 
down.  It  is  much  easier  to  sneak  something  one  has  already  written  into 
an  editor's  room  than  to  sit  down  and  deliberately  write  for  the  editor. 

There  are  many  more  people  who  could  write  well  in  this  school 
than  there  are  people  who  do  so.  I  have  tried  to  place  the  blame  for 
failing  to  bring  these  potential  authors  out  of  their  shells  on  the  English 
Department,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  editors  are  willing 
to  read  anything  that  anybody  is  willing  to  write  and  that  they  are  not 
bigoted  monsers  who  look  down  their  noses  at  anything  which  fails  to 
please  them.  They  want  to  create  a  magazine  with  all  types  of  writing, 
whether  they  personally  care  for  all  types  or  not,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
school  to  lose  some  of  its  timidity  and  produce  some  of  those  things  it 
likes  to  read. 

George  Hoopes 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CHRISTMAS 

WILLIAM  L.  SMITH 


The  sky  was  a  little  hazy,  the  air  a  little 
cold,  but  it  would  not  snow  because  it  was 
December  and  it  never  snowed  in  December 
anymore,  except  on  New  Year's  eve  when 
people  were  out  on  the  road  killing  them- 
selves. 

There  comes  a  time  of  year  which  begins 
about  the  middle  of  August  when  the  days 
become  overcast  with  continual  clouds  and 
there  is  occasional  rain  and  drizzle.  The  sum- 
mer hasn't  really  ended  -  its  merely  getting 
ready  to. 

Then  the  leaves  are  giving  up  the  trees  and 
going  to  bed  in  soggy  clumps  or  being  buried 
in  smoldering  piles  by  the  sides  of  the  roads. 
The  dead  cornstalks  are  gathered  into  tight 
waisted  cylinders,  and  left  in  brown  fields  to 
look  rustic  to  doddering  Sunday  motorists. 
Pumpkins,  useless  and  orange,  appear  from 
nowhere  and  sit  down  beside  mother  corn- 
stalk. The  pheasant  struts  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  makes  the  hunters  sigh  and  the 
ducks  come  down  from  Canada  to  attend  the 
big  opening  party  in  the  middle  of  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  The  pumpkins  are  plucked  from 
their  friendly  haystacks  and  are  placed  on  the 
front  door  steps  of  little  houses  and  it  is  Hal- 
loween and  children  break  windows  with 
rocks. 

Then  it  is  cold  and  animals  drive  to  New 
Haven  in  Polo  coats  and  plaid  scarves.  They 
wave  banners,  drink  warming  whiskey  out  of 
little  neck  flasks,  and  eat  sandwiches  from 
picnic  baskets  in  back  of  black  fords  with  the 
door  to  the  luggage  compartment  open. 

Turkeys  wander  around  headless  in  Ver- 
mont and  it  is  Thansgiving  again.  Thanks- 
giving is  the  prelude  to  Christmas,  a  chance 
to  stretch  the  stomach  and  invite  the  relatives 
to  Christmas  dinner.  Plymouth  Rock  sits  in  its 
cage  and  assures  itself  that  it  doesn't  need 
one  hundred  and  eighty  horsepower  to  be 
noticed. 

Then  the  Christmas  Season  comes. 


"The  barometer  of  the  emotional  nature 
is  set  for  a  spell  of  riot." 

Girls  and  boys,  riding  in  swift  trains  home 
from  schools,  filter  through  the  steel  girders  of 
Grand  Central  Station,  up  the  stairs  around 
the  corners,  up  into  the  lobby  of  the  Biltmore 
with  its  canaries  seemingly  out  of  season  but 
still  chirping.  The  little  bars  fog  up  their  dir- 
ty plate  windows  with  an  atomic  spray  bomb 
of  condensed  snow,  purchased  for  twenty- 
nine  cents  at  the  local  Woolworth.  Red,  yel- 
low, green  and  blue  lights  are  everywhere,  on 
Christmas  trees  and  on  bigger  Christmas 
trees,  and  on  wreathes  of  underground  door- 
ways. Santa  Claus  is  on  every  corner,  shiver- 
ing, shaking  his  bell,  nodding  as  the  coin 
plinks  into  his  steel  kettle.  Cold  men  in  blue 
overcoats  blast  carols  through  brassy  and  bat- 
tered horns.  The  paper  dollars  don't  plink. 
And  secretary  and  boss  walk  laughingly  out 
of  Madison  Avenue  doors  and  get  in  the  same 
cabs.  The  toy  departments  bustle  with  mo- 
thers dragging  reluctant  children.  Santa  sits 
on  his  royal  throne,  with  lines  of  children  be- 
low him  kept  in  neat  lines  by  mazes  of  wicket 
fence.  They  sit  on  Santa's  tired  knee  until  the 
secret  camera  has  taken  the  secret  picture, 
and  then  they  are  given  a  lollypop  on  a  flabby 
stick,  and  are  told  to  see  the  nice  woman  over 
there  and  she  will  show  you  your  picture. 
Mother  hasn't  got  the  dollar  and  ninety-eight 
to  buy  it,  but  she  does.  The  plastic  breakable 
toys,  to  be  stepped  on  and  crushed  forever  on 
Christmas  day,  are  expensive,  non-function- 
ing and  entirely  exilorating  to  the  young 
mind.  The  electric  trains  running  untiringly 
around  expansive  tracks  with  little  men  pop- 
ing out  of  houses  and  waving  flags  and  cattle 
loading  themselves  into  stockyards  are  too  ex- 
pensive; and  little  colored  children  lean  over 
the  rails  and  pull  at  their  mother's  arm.  The 
erector  sets  hoisting  girders  up  and  down,  the 
dolls  from  Holland,  the  chemistry  sets,  the 
microscope  sets,  the  cooking  sets,  the  atom 
sets  and  the  build-your-own  spaceship  sets,  all 
litter  great  expanses  of  floor  and  are  pushed 
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about  by  men  in  blue  serge  with  permanent 
smiles  and  roses  in  the  left  lapel. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  woods  to 
Grandmother's  house, ...  .to  Greenwich,  to 
Stamford,  to  Rye.  To  Lake  Forrest,  to  Grosse- 
Point  -  all  comfortable  in  their  primitive 
country  and  all  quaint  in  their  rich  tradition 
of  joyous  Christmas.  But  Grandmother 
wouldn't  be  there.  She  had  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia when  Grandfather  died. 

With  an  ax  bought  the  week  before  at 
Abercrombies,  father  steps  into  the  woods  in 
back  of  the  split-level  ranch-type  modern  and 
fells  the  tree,  and  little  ones  drag  it  across 
the  dead  leaves  on  wagons.  Little  One  had 
been  planning  all  year  on  using  his  sled,  but 
there  wasn't  any  snow,  but  there  will  be  at 
Christmas.  Father  sprays  some  fireproofing  on 
it,  and  the  tree  is  brought  inside  the  house 
with  mother  sweeping  up  the  needles  as  it  is 
dragged  across  the  rug.  The  tree  musn't  be 
trimmed  until  tomorrow  night  and  the  other 
children  must  run  off  to  bed.  Twas  the  night 
before  Christmas  . . .  .and  visions  of  plastic 
space  ships  danced  in  their  heads. 

Christmas  is  for  the  very  young  and  those 
not  so  young  but  aged.  The  great  roar,  the 
bustling  to  get  up  and  dance  to  see  people  and 
do  things,  whirls  in  a  flood  of  Christmas  cards 


and  engraved  invitations.  Cars  driving 
through  the  night  to  that  ever-elusive  better 
party.  The  girl  that  comes  out  bigger  and 
better,  with  more  of  a  band,  and  more  to 
drink  and  more  to  laugh  at,  and  more  to  talk 
about  and  more  to  regret  -  that  girl  is  a  me- 
chanical clown,  bending  and  twisting  in  the 
agony  of  its  own  bilious  neon  lights.  The  cold 
nights  with  the  black  chesterfields  with  the 
velvet  on  the  collar,  the  dancing  pumps,  the 
two  hour  bow  tie,  and  the  girl  sitting  beside 
you  in  the  seat  -  these  things  are  important. 
There's  always  snow  in  Stowe,  lets  go!  The 
holiday  spirit  was  here  because  here  in  our 
own  little  community,  schools  were  home  on 
vacation  and  everyone  was  glad  to  see  every- 
one and  Christ  was  born  one  thousand  nine 
hudred  and  fifty-five  years  ago. 

"Please  come  for  cocktails  around  nine.  I 
know  that's  late  but  we  have  our  Christmas 
stuff  you  know  -  trimming  the  tree,  reading 
the  night  before  Christmas,  watching  them 
hang  up  their  stockings  and  they  always  have 
to  leave  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  graham  cracker 
for  Santa  Claus.  Yes  its  very  cute.  Then  we 
have  to  allow  about  an  hour  for  them  to  go 
to  sleep  before  we  put  out  the  presents.  Jim 
has  to  put  up  a  swing  in  the  living  room  this 
year.  Hope  you're  mechanically  minded  and 


can  help.  Last  year  it  was  only  a  rocking 
horse.  But  you  know  how  the  company  is  al- 
ways leaving  out  that  certain  nut  or  bolt. 
Yes  we're  having  it  at  our  house  this  year. 
Marjorie  is  coming  in  about  nine  to  put  on  the 
turkey  and  set  the  table.  Then  Jim  and  I  can 
be  free  to  ...  O  yes  the  whole  works.  Thirty. 
Oh  everybody — the  cousins,  the  uncles,  the 
brothers,  the  whole  works  . . . 

And  the  aunts  and  the  uncles  and  the  bro- 
ther and  the  parents  did  come.  And  at  two 
the  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  living  room 
with  cocktails  and  glasses  and  shakers  and 
little  trays  of  things  to  eat.  The  presents  strip- 
ped quickly  of  short  glory,  were  scattered 
under  the  tree  and  out  onto  the  rugs,  and  the 
children  couldn't  swing  on  their  new  swings 
because  they  might  knock  grandaddy  over. 
The  lawyers  talked  law  and  the  ladies  talked 
about  children  and  public  schools  and  obste- 
tricians. Glasses  were  filled  and  the  children 
filled  their  stomachs  with  potato  chips  and 
ginger  ale.  And  Marjorie  in  her  whitest  finery 
announced  dinner  to  the  Mrs.  and  arm  in  arm, 
lady  and  gent,  the  living  room  emptied  into 


the  dining  room  leaving  Marjorie  to  collect 
the  glasses  after  sampling  an  occasional  one. 

And  the  friendly  pumpkin  met  the  ear  of 
corn  again,  the  celery  found  itself  bedded 
down  amid  the  carrots  and  olives,  and  the 
turkey  sported  its  best  rope  truss.  The  marsh- 
mallows  oozed  into  the  sweet  potatoes,  and 
the  boiled  onions  lost  their  skins  in  the  cream, 
and  the  alka  seltzer  tablet  waited  patiently 
in  the  bathroom. 

"Boy  I've  got  to  lie  down.  Where's  that 
couch?" 

"Goodbye.  Please  stay.  Sit  down  and  re- 
lax a  minute.  I'll  put  the  kids  to  bed  and  be 
right  down.  They've  had  a  long  day  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  about  ready." 

"Goodbye" 

"Well  that  ends  Christmas  for  another 
year.  I'm  bushed.  Isn't  your  sister  getting  fat 
though?" 

"Uncle  Hal  was  a  little  tight.  I  hope  he 
makes  it  home  all  right." 

"What  a  Christmas." 

"And  think  of  all  those  God  damned  bills 
next  month." 


PAVANNE  POUR  UNE  INFANTE  DEFUNTE 

The  class  room  looms  large — 

Impersonal. 

It  is  white 

And  the  professor  speaks. 

Sharply,  not  without  nazalization; 
The  floors  are  cordovan 
They  match  the  shoes — 

The  spring  air  .  .  .  slowly 
Sifts  through  the  room. 
The  air  is  alive  and  one  feels  like 
Taking  a  gulp 
And 

Floating  out  the  open 

Window 

To  the  blue  sky  above; 

Uhuh,  repete,  monsieur,  c'il  vous  plait. 
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ON  ENGLISH 

TOBY  CALLOWAY 


It  has  come  to  my  attention  in  lo  these  many  years  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  corruption  in  the  ethics  of  some  of  the  divinities  who 
claim  to  instruct  our  native  language  at  Andover.  In  rephrasing  this 
rather  rash  assertion  to  rid  it  of  any  promiscuous  jargon  which  my  dear 
friend  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  derides,  I  would  say  that  many  P.A.  English 
teachers  are  full  of  baloney. 

Now,  before  I  continue,  I  must  further  define  the  phrase  'full  of 
baloney,'  because  written  in  mammoth  yellow  letters  on  the  board  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  naval  reserve  officers  (and  I  might  add, 
English  teachers)  ever  to  wear  a  red  vest,  are  the  words  BE  SPECI- 
FIC !  !  !  O'kay,  'being  full  of  baloney'  is  the  act  of  using  many  un- 
related words  and  phrases  to  express  an  idea  which  is  either  erroneous  or 
proves  no  point.  And  with  these  words,  I've  defined  the  term  to  the  best 
of  my  ability;  but  before  being  allowed  to  proceed,  I  would  be  stopped 
by  that  bicycle-riding  exponent  of  corn-cob  philosophy  who  would 
declare  that  I  had  committed  one  of  the  classic  sins  of  Bullfinch:  wordi- 
ness. He  would  in  turn  suggest  that  I  try  throwing  away  all  these  un- 
necessary words  and  use  one  short  concise  phrase  such  as,  'Andover 
English  teachers  are  full  of  baloney.' 

And  so  it  goes,  contradiction  after  contradiction.  And  what  is  the 
flustered  pupil  to  do  while  he  is  entwined  in  the  meshes  of  these  un- 
scrupulous tyrants  who  are  specialists  in  the  field  of  confusion?  He  must 
sit  back  and  listen,  being  certain  not  to  make  any  comments  which 
might  help  to  clarify  the  issue:  and  above  all,  as  Bullfinch's  canoeing 
nature-boy  would  say,  'must  refrain  from  being  rude.' 

Now  I'm  not  trying  to  be  at  all  bitter  on  the  subject  of  English 
professors,  but  I  feel  that  something  must  be  done  to  rationalize  the 
Andover  English  teacher.  Two  years  ago,  I  was  handed  back  a  theme 
with  48  grammatical  mistakes  with  the  grade  of  80  and,  via  some  as- 
tounding higher  calculus,  a  minus  two  points  for  "excessive  misuse  of 
grammar."  The  other  day,  I  handed  in  the  same  paper  with  42  of  the 
48  mistakes  corrected,  and  what  did  I  get?  An  80  again  with  a  minus 
five  for  gramma  tic  errors.  Is  this  logical?  Yes,  in  fact  I'd  venture  to 
say  that  95  %  of  the  inmates  of  the  nation's  leading  nut-hatches  use  this 
type  of  logic. 

I'd  like  to  stop  here,  however,  to  emphasize  the  futile  position  of 
the  student  who  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  proving  a  teacher  illogical. 
The  student  may  either  ignore  the  whole  situation,  or  he  may  protest 
it.  If  he  decides  on  the  former,  he  is  proving  nothing.  If  he  calls  to  the 
attention  of  various  individuals  the  fact  that  he  received  a  higher  grade 
on  the  same  paper  with  ten  times  the  number  of  grammatical  errors 
two  years  ago,  he  will  be  posted  for  self-plagiarism.  And  if  there  is  no 
rule  concerning  self-plagiarism,  he  will  then  be  indicted  on  a  conduct 
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unbecoming  a  gentleman  charge,  for  I'm  sure  a  gentleman  would  never 
question  the  logic  of  a  professor.  And  so,  unable  to  prove  his  point,  the 
pupil  is  pushed  on  through  this  world  of  confusion  awaiting  his  almost 
predestined  downfall  in  college. 

Now  sometimes,  I'm  sure,  the  professor  is  not  guilty  of  being  illogi- 
cal; he  just  plain  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  For  three 
straight  years  I  have  had  the  unquestioned  pleasure  of  listening  to  mas- 
ters blabber  about  Poe's  classic  poem,  TO  HELEN.  During  these  three 
years,  I've  heard  Helen  depicted  as  everything  from  the  lovely  Helen 
of  Troy,  to  a  frustrated  harlot  working  the  streets  of  Italy.  I  have  seen 
Houseman's  poor  old  cherry  trees  pumped  full  of  so  much  allegoric 
simile  that  they  are  currently  appearing  as  symbols  for  the  fact  that 
everybody  must  kick  the  bucket  sometime.  I  have  heard  that  in  real 
life,  Homer  was  everything  from  Zeus  himself,  to  a  Grecian  garbage 
man  (and  I  defy  any  teacher,  although  he  may  have  some  pet  ideas  of 
his  own,  to  tell  me  how  many  Homers  there  really  were.)  It  has  always 
been  my  philosophy  to  leave  anything  which  I  am  unfamiliar  with 
alone,  and  think  that  many  others  would  do  well  to  give  this  idea  a 
thought  or  two. 

In  my  vast  experience  in  sleeping  through  English  classes  here  at 
P.A.,  I  am  afraid  I  have  also  detected  a  few  cases  of  'faulty  reading  ex- 
pression.' I  give  you  as  my  favorite  example,  Hodgeson's  TIME  YOU 
OLD  GYPSY  MAN,  which  I  have  heard  read  in  so  many  ways,  that  I, 
myself,  am  completely  confused.  I  have  heard  the  poem  read  as  though 
Time  were  a  dog  who  was  being  reprimanded  by  his  master  for  making 
a  mess  on  the  floor.  I  have  heard  Time  addressed  as  a  "living  devil"  by 
a  teacher  who,  in  an  ironic  tone,  seemed  to  be  scolding  Time  for  inking 
up  the  dormitory  toilet  seats.  I  have  heard  Time  as  a  beautiful  blonde 
whom  the  professor  seemed  to  be  trying  to  seduce  with  his  soft,  almost 
supplicating  rendition  of  the  poem.  And  finally,  I  have  heard  the  poem 
read  as  though  it  were  some  document  like  the  Faculty  Coat  and  Tie 
Act  of  '53  (repealed  in  '54  by  popular  demand)  containing  nothing  but 
cold,  hard  facts  put  to  a  nauseating  rhyme  scheme. 

And  so,  dear  reader,  as  I  lay  my  pen  down  you  can  perahps  see 
some  of  the  hardships  which  have  infiltrated  into  the  P.A.  curriculum 
to  institute  a  more  "liberal  education."  And  in  closing  I  will  leave  you 
with  this  one  thought:  that  if  P.A.'s  English  education  becomes  any 
more  liberal,  I'm  afraid  that  many  students  will  become  known  as 
Andover's  answer  to  Joe  McCarthy  !  !  ! 

CHILD 

ERIC  MYRVAAGNES 

The  child  comes 
on  little  black  feet. 

It  tracks  mud 

over  carpet  and  floor, 

newly  swept, 

and  then  moves  on. 
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PAUSE 

JOHN  ERICKSON 

Here  the  artist  in  portraying  a  seated  boy  makes  use  of  bold  forms  and 
colors  encompassed  by  heavy,  black  lines.  He  supplements  these  with 
a  distinct,  rugged  texture;  and  the  result  is  a  style  that  seems  to  look 
toward  Van  Gogh.  From  the  picture  emerges  a  strong  feeling  of  lone- 
liness and  at  the  same  time  of  movement. 
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A  CAT  ON  CIRCUS  DAY 


BOB  DARNTON 


Boom!  Off  went  the  drum  of  the  parade. 
Boom!  Off  went  Muley  from  the  crowd  on 
the  sidewalk.  The  drummer  was  a  solemn 
soul.  He  took  his  work  seriously.  Boom,  Boom. 
Stiff,  correct  steps.  Hat  bent  forward  over  the 
solemn  brow — just  so.  Not  so  Muley.  Muley 
took  nothing  seriously.  Muley  was  the  clown 
of  the  tenth  grade.  The  professional  clowns 
filed  funnily  before  them.  Big  clown  little  hat; 
little  clown  big  feet.  Funnily.  A  duller  circus 
parade  never  was.  The  works:  Calliope,  bored 
cowboys  riding  sleepy  horses,  acrobats  and 
prostrate  lions  in  gaily  painted  cages  which 
groaned  heavily  down  main  street.  There  was 
nothing  boring  about  Muley.  Muley  offered  a 
clown  a  cigar,  flipped  it  over  his  shoulder,  and 
wound  up  shaking  hands  with  the  poor  fel- 
low. His  classmates  were  an  appreciative  au- 
dience. Big  Jim  roared  and  nudged  Bill.  Bill 
squeezed  Sally's  hand,  and  Sally  and  Priscilla 
exchanged  giggles.  Big  Jim  bought  Priscilla 
a  cotton  candy,  and  the  group  settled  back 
happily  to  watch  the  parade  and  Muley.  It 
was  a  wonderful,  crisp  spring  afternoon.  A 
wonderful  day  for  laughter  and  crowds  and 
pop  bottles  and  holding  hands. 

Big  Jim  hoped  next  week-end  would  be  as 
perfect  as  this.  He  was  going  to  start  in  the 
Southport  game,  and  he  pitched  best  when 
the  weather  was  just  a  little  nippy.  Some  guys 
like  to  sweat  to  keep  their  arm  loose,  but  Jim 
knew  his  fast  one  hopped  better  when  there 
was  a  tang  in  the  air.  Sally  was  a  cheerleader 
and  liked  the  chilly  air  too.  Then  she  and  Bill 
would  wrap  a  blanket  around  themselves  in 
the  rumble  seat  or  would  stand  close  together 
against  the  wind.  Bill  also  liked  the  warmth 
of  their  closeness.  He  was  a  serious  young  man 
and  considered  himself  very  much  in  love.  He 
was  voted  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  judging 
from  his  report  cards,  he  would.  He  squeezed 
Sally's  hand.  Priscilla  noticed  it  and  giggled. 
She  followed  Sally  around  everywhere  and 
was  currently  involved  with  Big  Jim. 

"Boom!"  went  Muley  at  the  flute  player. 
The  flute  player  was  an  intent  and  shrivelled 


little  man,  and  he  let  out  an  intent  and  shriv- 
elled little  squeak.  Everyone  roared.  Muley's 
quick  mind  leapt  ahead.  Across  the  road  was 
McCarthy's  Hardware,  noted  for  McCarthy 
and  the  highest  roof  in  town.  McCarthy  was 
standing  at  his  door,  watching  the  parade, 
and  nodding  amiably  over  his  bourgeois  stom- 
ach at  his  bourgeois  clientele.  A  trip  past  him 
through  the  alley  around  back  would  lead  to 
a  flight  of  stairs,  a  couple  of  roof  levels,  the 
fire-escape,  and  the  finest  view  in  town.  The 
view  was  not  only  the  loftiest  but  the  best 
suited  for  water  bombs  which,  when  thrown 
by  a  master,  just  might  land  on  a  majorette 
or  the  exposed  nose  of  a  lion  or  even  McCar- 
thy himself.  The  possibilities  were  limitless. 
Muley  smiled  and  began  to  expound  to  Big 
Jim,  his  most  reliable  foil. 

"Think  of  it,"  Muley  said.  "McCarthy's 
bald  head  just  waiting  for  a  water  bomb.  And 
what  a  view  we'll  have  of  some  of  those  low- 
cut  majorettes!" 

Big  Jim  smiled.  But  he  didn't  want  to  miss 
the  hippopatamuses  which  were  due  to  come 
into  sight  at  any  minute.  Muley  reassured 
him.  "Don't  worry.  This  lousy  parade  is  so 
short  that  they  gotta  go  around  the  block 
three  times  to  make  ya'  think  it's  longer.  You 
won't  miss  anything."  The  plan  was  outlined 
to  Sally,  Bill,  and  Priscilla,  and  off  they  went. 
Muley  led  the  way  through  the  middle  of  the 
band.  He  bumped  into  a  clarinet  and  apolo- 
gized as  he  backed  into  the  bass  drum.  Boom ! 
They  all  roared.  Bill  pulled  Sally  across  the 
road  by  the  hand,  and  Big  Jim  plowed  a  path 
for  Priscilla.  Muley  nodded  warmly  to  Mc- 
Carthy as  they  passed  en  route  to  the  alley. 
Soon  the  brassy  music  of  the  band  was  made 
faint  by  the  tall,  grey  walls  of  the  alley.  It 
was  a  short  but  hilarious  climb  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fire  escape  which  was  silhouetted  above 
them  against  the  blueness  of  the  spring  sky. 
They  were  flushed  with  laughter  and  the 
freshness  of  the  day  and  the  gaiety  of  Muley 
and  the  band.  Big  Jim,  a  little  over-expres- 
sive, swept  tiny  Priscilla  into  his  arms  and 
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carried  her  up  the  fire-escape.  The  others  fell 
in  behind  and  kept  step  with  the  music.  Big 
Jim  was  almost  at  the  top. 

Yowl!  Big  Jim  screeched,  tripped  back- 
wards, and  saved  Priscilla  and  himself  from 
disaster  only  by  the  coordination  of  an  all- 
state  pitcher.  They  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fire  escape  looking  up  at  the  tiny,  yellow  blob 
which  had  let  out  the  horrible  scream.  Bill 
took  charge  of  the  situation  and  began  to 
creep  cautiously  up  the  steps  to  get  a  better 
look.  "I  think  it's  a  cat,"  he  whispered.  "But  it 
looks  real  strange.  It — it's  awful.  It  only  has 
one  eye  and  a  socket.  It's  filthy  yellow  with 
scars  and  bald  spots  all  over.  It  must  have 
been  in  a  million  fights."  Yowl!  They  all 
jumped,  and  Bill  came  running  down.  "It 
lunged  at  me!  It  nearly  got  me!  God!  You 
should  have  seen  those  claws!  It  must  be 
crazy." 

"Son-of-a-bitchin'  cat,"  muttered  Muley. 
Priscilla  giggled  and  looked  knowingly  at 
Sally.  Yowl!  The  cat  screamed  hideously. 
Sally  thought  it  sounded  like  the  alley  cats  un- 
der her  window  at  night.  She  remembered 
with  a  shiver  the  nights  of  their  wild  mating 
calls  and  savage  battles  when  she  shrank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  covers.  No  doubt 
about  it.  They  were  all  scared.  The  cat  was 
grotesque.  It  was  small  but  very  fierce  and 
had  a  way  of  puffing  up  its  fur  which  would 
terrify  animals  twice  its  size.  It  snarled  and 
bared  its  teeth  like  a  wolf  or  a  snake.  It  was- 
n't afraid  to  tackle  anything,  although  it  was 
old  and  battered.  It  kept  to  the  fire  escape 
landing,  a  smaller  domain  than  it  had  once 
enjoyed,  but  it  defended  it  viciously  with  all 
its  remaining  strength. 

Muley  tried  to  reason  with  the  cat.  "Now 
see  here,  sir,"  he  said.  "We  only  want  to  pass 
through  a  minute  to  see  the  parade  and  may- 
be drop  a  couple  of  waterbombs  on  McCar- 
thy— a  most  noble  cause  you  must  admit."  A 
terrible  growl  caught  in  the  creature's  throat. 
Even  Muley  felt  ill  at  ease,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  ahead.  He  started  up  the  fire- 
escape.  The  first  few  steps  were  easy,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  last  three  both  he  and 


the  cat  tensed.  The  cat  was  crouching  with  its 
fangs  bared.  A  low,  ominous  growl  made  the 
next  step  almost  unbearable.  The  pitch  rose 
higher  and  higher  until  the  shrillness  hurt 
Muley 's  ears.  He  was  only  one  step  from  the 
platform  when  the  cat  made  a  quick  feint. 
Muley  let  out  a  yell  and  dashed  down  to  safe- 
ty. The  cat  stood  menacingly  on  the  top  step. 

Muley  began  to  clown  to  cover  up  his  ner- 
vousness, but  they  were  all  too  tense  to  laugh. 
"Maybe  we'd  better  go  back,"  said  Bill.  "We 
can  still  see  the  parade,  and  we'd  only  get  in 
trouble  if  we  hit  McCarthy  anyhow."  Muley 
wasn't  one  to  quit  so  quickly.  "You  chicken 
or  something?"  He  began  to  laugh  spite- 
fully. "I  think  it's  funny  as  hell.  One  lousy 
cat  holding  up  three  big  boys  who  must  weigh 
over  four  hundred  times  as  much.  If  we  want 
to  turn  back  we  can.  But  we're  strongest. 
What's  to  stop  us  from  going  up  if  we  want 
to?  One,  lousy,  flea-bitten  cat." 

Jim  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  "No  lousy 
cat  can  stop  me,"  he  exploded.  A  man  of  few 
words,  he  charged  up  the  fire-escape.  The  cat 
was  ready  for  him.  It  began  the  low  growl 
and  started  raising  the  pitch  until  it  reached 
a  shrill  and  awful  whine.  It  reminded  Big  Jim 
of  the  whine  of  the  bombs  in  the  war  pictures 
he'd  seen,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  stopped 
as  he  approached  the  top  step.  "I  ain't  afraid 
of  no  lousy  cat,"  he  muttered.  He  edged  his 
foot  onto  the  platform.  Yowl !  The  cat  flew  at 
him.  It  dug  its  claws  and  teeth  into  his  ankle. 
Jim  let  out  a  terrified  screech  and  kicked  the 
animal  back  against  the  other  side  of  the  plat- 
form. He  turned  and  dashed  down  the  stairs. 
"It  bit  me !  That  bastard  of  a  cat  bit  me ! "  He 
couldn't  believe  it.  He  paced  up  and  down 
under  the  fire  escape  until  he  saw  a  piece  of 
board  lying  on  the  ground.  He  seized  it  in 
both  hands.  "I'll  fix  the  bastard.  I'll  fix  him." 
Priscilla  was  terrified.  She  looked  as  if  she 
was  about  to  cry.  "Now  be  reasonable,  Jim," 
Bill  appealed,  "It's  just  a  cat.  We  can  go  back 
down  and  still  see  the  hippopotamus."  Jim 
shoved  Bill  roughly  away.  "Dammit,  Jim," 
Muley  interrupted,  "It's  just  a  lousy  cat,  a 
poor  lousy  cat.  You  don't  need  to  get  all  hot 
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over  a  lousy  cat." 

"You  chicken,  too!"  Jim  roared.  "I'll  get 
the  bastard."  He  charged  up  the  stairs.  The 
cat  had  been  hurt  by  the  kick.  It  had  lain 
flat  against  the  wall,  gasping  for  breath.  Big 
Jim  had  shattered  a  couple  of  ribs.  But  when 
it  heard  Jim  pounding  up  the  stairs  it  snapped 
into  a  crouch,  its  broken  body  taut  and  ready 
for  the  encounter  with  the  mass  charging  at 
it.  In  all  his  anger  Jim  hesitated  at  the  top 
step.  The  tiny  form  crouching  above  him  was 
strangely  silent,  and  man  and  beast  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  moment.  Then  the  cat 
lunged.  Big  Jim  struck.  The  board  hit  home 
against  the  cat's  backbone.  The  cat  was 
smashed  helpless  against  the  wall  of  the  fire- 
escape.  It  lay  there  spitting  furiously  at  the 
creature  towering  above  it.  Big  Jim  kicked  it 
in  the  chest  and  then  brought  the  board  down 
on  its  head  knocking  it  off  the  platform  and 
down  into  the  alley. 


The  tiny  blob  of  yellow  looked  very  small 
below  them.  It  lay  on  the  concrete  with  its 
thin  fur  plastered  by  blood  against  its  sides. 
Muley  broke  the  silence.  "I'm  glad  I'm  not 
batting  against  you  next  Saturday,  you  great 
big,  stupid  hunk  of  muscle."  Jim  managed  to 
smile  stupidly.  His  rage  was  wearing  off,  and 
he  was  a  little  embarrassed.  Sally  was  revolt- 
ed, and  Bill  felt  awkwardly  ashamed.  Priscil- 
la  was  terrified. 

"Well,  aren't  we  going  up  after  the  great 
battle?"  said  Muley.  He  dashed  to  the  roof. 
"First  one  to  the  top!"  he  proclaimed.  The 
others  followed  slowly.  After  a  while  they  be- 
gan to  notice  the  band  again.  Sally  felt  her 
hand  in  Bill's  and  his  thigh  pressed  close 
against  hers.  Priscilla  was  still  a  little  scared 
of  Big  Jim,  but  she  somehow  managed  to  hold 
hands  with  him.  Below,  the  sun  gleamed  on 
the  brass  of  the  band  and  the  top  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's head. 


PEDUNCULISM 

ANDY  FORREST 

Most  people  collect  stamps  or  chase  butter- 
flies or  wrap  cars  round  trees  or  write  poems 
on  pin-heads  or  indulge  in  some  equally  fri- 
volous and  fruitless  occupation,  but  my  hob- 
by is  in  a  class  by  itself.  I  am  a  connoisseur 
of  mousetraps.  Few  people  realise  how  fasci- 
nating the  study  of  mousetraps  can  be;  in- 
deed, pedunculism,  as  it  is  properly  called,  is 
a  most  exclusive  hobby.  It  is  not  widely 
known  that  every  President  since  Grover 
Cleveland  has  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject; think  of  the  kudos  to  be  obtained  from 
being  able  to  say  "I  swapped  a  mousetrap 
with  Ike  last  week!"  The  Presidency  holds 
the  study  in  such  esteem  that,  for  the  sake  of 
international  relations,  it  is  a  prerequisite  of 


the  Ambassador  to  Montenegro  that  he  shall 
have  a  membership  card  of  the  elite  World 
Federation  of  Pedunculists.  This  is  because 
Montenegro  is  the  birthplace  of  pedunculism, 
and  it  was  in  that  area  of  Europe  that  it 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  achievement  some 
six  hundred  years  ago.  To  explain  how  this 
came  about  it  is  necessary  to  deal  briefly  with 
the  history  of  pedunculism  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day. 

The  Ostrogoths  were  the  first  people  to  use 
mousetraps.  They  called  them  "H-a/jj::/TT- 
&!v",  which  means  "instrument  of  destruc- 
tion". They  were  recognized  as  having  great 
mystic  significance  and  appealed  to  the  Os- 
trogoths' romantic  nature.  It  was  they  who 
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developed  the  earliest  type  of  mousetrap,  a 
simple  weapon  consisting  of  a  minute  piece 
of  cheese  and  a  large  boulder  precariously 
tottering  on  a  steep  incline  hundreds  of  feet 
above.  The  death-rate  from  these  affairs  was 
not  high  -  the  mouse  usually  saw  the  boulder 
when  it  was  just  starting  to  roll,  about  half 
a  mile  off  -  but  the  occasional  casualties  re- 
sulting from  over-confidence  on  the  part  of 
veteran  mice  kept  the  proportion  of  mice  to 
men  down  to  something  in  the  region  of  629: 1, 
which  was  good  enough  for  the  Goths. 

Mousetraps  became  a  forgotten  art  for  se- 
veral centuries  until  the  emergence  of  a  new 
type  in  the  Balkans  in  the  1200's.  This  im- 
proved version  consisted  of  a  smaller  piece  of 
cheese  and  an  even  larger  boulder  -  but  the 
site  for  this  formidable  contraption  was 
soundproofed  so  that  the  mouse  would  not 
hear  the  boulder  gathering  momentum  at  the 
rate  of  16  cubits  per  second  and  thus  would 
have  little  chance  of  escaping  an  untimely 
end.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
came  the  culmination  of  the  pedunculist's 
art.  14th  century  mousetraps  of  the  Danube 
valley  are  acknowledged  the  world  over  for 
their  efficiency  and  it  is  to  mankind's  ever- 
lasting loss  that  the  original  patent  taken  out 
in  1375  has  not  yet  expired;  the  sole  manu- 
facturing rights  are  held  by  an  octogenarian 
peasant  living  in  the  depths  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains;  he  inherited  it  from  his 
great-grandfather  and  now  is  safely  out  of 
reach  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  pattern 
of  these  collector's  pieces,  as  they  have  now 
become,  is  simplicity  itself.  A  series  of  dummy 
mousetraps,  liberally  loaded  with  choice 
cheeses,  is  placed  in  the  specified  area;  the 
mice  soon  get  the  idea  that  they  are  harmless 
machines,  and  become  daring  to  the  point  of 
recklessness  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  food.  But 
one  fine  day  the  dummy  traps  are  replaced  by 
lethal  weapons  -  "instant  massive  retaliation" 


is  not  a  modern  concept  -  and  the  unsuspect- 
ig  creatures  perish  by  the  thousand.  Of  these 
masterpieces,  there  are  only  three  specimens 
known  to  exist  today:  one  is  in  the  President's 
study  at  the  White  House,  one  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  third  on  my  bedroom  windowsill. 

After  'the  golden  age  in  pedunculism',  as 
this  period  is  called,  mousetraps  went  through 
several  phases  before  reaching  their  present 
state.  Notable  types  in  the  intervening  years 
include  the  'circular'  model  (1430-80),  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles  with 
the  bait  in  the  innermost  (this  causes  the 
mouse  to  grow  dizzy  and  collapse) ;  the  'maze' 
fashionable  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
(1509-47),  in  which  the  helpless  mouse  wan- 
ders around  for  hours  and  finally  gets  lost; 
and  the  'guillotine',  brought  in  simultaneously 
with  its  Big  Brother  of  French  Revolutionary 
fame.  The  most  outstanding  example  invent- 
ed in  the  last  fifty  years  is  the  'Davidson', 
named  after  an  English  schoolmaster.  Their 
basic  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  mousetrap 
par  excellence  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the 
mouse  is  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  A 
piece  of  extra-fine  Roquefort  (modern  mice 
are  very  discriminating)  is  suspended  on  a 
string  from  a  small  platform,  with  minute  lad- 
ders on  either  side  (one-way  traffic).  The 
mouse  climbs  the  ladder,  sees  the  cheese, 
reaches  it  by  an  acrobatic  feat  of  hanging  up- 
side down  from  the  string,  regains  the  plat- 
form (with  an  effort,  for  he  has  fed  well)  and 
staggers  down  the  exit  ladder.  However,  in  his 
satiated  state  he  fails  to  notice  a  missing  rung 
and  plunges  to  his  doom  in  a  vat  of  boiling  oil. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  study  of 
pedunculism:  it  is  an  exclusive  hobby,  with 
but  few  devotees;  it  affords  aesthetic  satisfac- 
tion; and  it  gives  a  unique  insight  into  the 
cultural  background  of  the  Serbo-Croats, 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is. 
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ARTEMIS 

DAVID  CROFOOT 

Artemis,  the  moon  goddess  of  purity,  is  shown  here  as  after  having 
been  seen  bathing  by  the  mortal  Acteon.  She  has  just  turned  him  into  a 
stag,  to  be  killded  by  his  own  dogs  for  having  seen  her  chaste  body. 
The  clean-cut,  simple  lines  of  the  statue  serve  to  exemplify  the  idea  of 
purity  behind  the  personified  creature. 
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BURDEN  TO  ALL 


JOHN  BECK 

Spring  came  early  to  Vienna  that  year.  It 
seemed  as  if  April  had  only  just  begun  and 
already  the  trees  were  green  with  the  fresh 
young  leaves,  the  meadows  glowing  with  new- 
born grass.  A  long  hard  war  had  been  fought 
and  won  and  eight  dark  years  had  slipped  by 
after  its  end  since  I  had  last  seen  Vienna.  I 
noticed  few  changes,  however,  as  I  tracked  in 
past  the  city  limits  and  up  the  narrow  grass 
grown  foot  path  to  the  tiny  stone  cottage 
where  I  was  born.  The  city  was  a  little  more 
battle-scarred  and  a  little  older,  to  be  sure; 
but  the  view  from  the  cottage  window  had 
not  changed.  The  meadow  still  sloped  gently 
down  to  the  river;  the  Danube  still  followed 
its  lazy  blue  course  to  the  sea;  and  on  the  op- 
posite bank  the  green  foliage  of  the  enchanted 
Vienna  Words  still  shone  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

But  other  pens  far  superior  to  mine  have 
sung  the  praises  of  Vienna.  My  real  purpose 
in  writing  this  is  to  speak  of  the  madman  in 
the  meadow  and  the  strange  story  of  what 
he  was. 

I  saw  him  first  about  a  week  after  my  re- 
turn. I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  scribbling 
energetically  at  my  novel  (my  main  reason 
for  returning  had  been  the  vain  hope  that  I 
might  once  finish  a  book  in  time  to  meet  the 
publisher's  deadline) .  I  paused,  seeking  an  ap- 
propriate word,  and  glanced  out  of  the  win- 
dow. There  he  was  coming  towards  me  across 
the  meadow  with  that  peculiar  stop-and-go 
progress  I  was  to  come  to  know  and  detest. 

I  watched  him  at  first  out  of  mere  curiosity 
and  then  with  a  growing  feeling  of  loathing 
and  disgust  which  eventually  changed  the 
course  of  my  life. 

He  was  not  more  than  five  feet  tall,  and 
stocky  of  build  so  that  he  looked  shorter.  But 
his  actions  rather  than  his  figure  held  my  at- 
tention, for  at  the  moment  I  first  caught  sight 
of  him,  he  was  walking  briskly  up  he  hill  wav- 
ing both  arms  above  his  head  in  a  senseless 
rhythmical  way.  He  continued  this  weird 


motion  for  almost  five  minutes,  increasing  it 
to  such  an  intensity  it  was  a  wonder  his  arms 
didn't  fly  off  into  space.  Then  suddenly  he 
stopped  stock  still,  arms  held  above  his  head 
like  some  pagan  priest  invoking  a  mystic  god, 
until,  with  an  awful  finality,  he  dropped  them 
to  his  sides.  He  continued  to  stand  for  a  long 
time  without  moving  a  muscle,  and  when  he 
did  move,  it  was  only  to  drop  to  a  sitting  po- 
sition on  the  ground  where  he  busied  himself 
with  some  private  job  invisible  to  me. 

For  many  minutes  I  gazed  at  his  head,  dis- 
embodied by  the  grass.  It  was  a  strange  head, 
much  too  big  for  the  body  attached  to  it . . . 
the  typical  head  of  an  idiot.  His  gray  hair 
waved  in  the  breeze  like  last  year's  grass;  it 
bustled  out  in  every  direction  making  him 
look  like  an  aging  porcupine.  My  eyes  drifted 
down  to  the  Danube  and  rested  on  its  blue 
surface;  but  my  thoughts  had  taken  a  new 
turn.  A  new  and  strange  question  had  come 
into  my  mind. 

Why  do  such  men  exist?  What  possible 
good  can  they  do  to  mankind?  Why  does  a 
good  God  permit  such  a  perversion  of  human- 
ity to  plague  its  fellow  men?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  put  such  creatures  as  this  out  of  a 
world  in  which  they  do  not  fit?  —  These  hor- 
rible questions  with  their  horrible  ready-made 
answers  had  come  to  plague  me. 

A  motion  from  the  madman  attracted  me. 
He  was  rising  slowly  to  resume  his  interrupt- 
ed walk.  As  he  came  closer  I  got  a  better  look 
at  this  mistake  of  nature  which  I  had  begun 
to  hate  from  the  depths  of  my  soul.  Every 
detail  of  his  appearance  confirmed  my  esti- 
mation. 

He  wore  neither  coat  nor  tie,  and  his  shirt 
and  trousers  looked  like  hand-me-down's 
from  some  disreputable  scarecrow.  But  it  was 
his  face  which  now  held  me  transfixed.  It  was 
like  no  human  face.  The  features  were  those 
of  a  man,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  twisted  into 
a  ghastly  caricature  of  humanity,  contorted 
into  a  mask  of  horrible  pain  and  suffering 
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which  clearly  asked:  "Why  do  you  allow  me 
to  live  in  such  torment?  Why  do  you  not 
grant  me  release?"  And  its  eyes,  burning  like 
the  eyes  of  Charon,  pierced  into  the  roots  of 
the  soul  with  a  searing  malevolence. 

I  turned  away,  ashamed  for  myself  and  hu- 
manity, filled  with  loathing  at  the  thought 
that  such  creatures  could  exist.  What  earth- 
ly good  was  such  a  man?  What  could  he  do 
for  himself  or  humanity  to  make  either  better 
or  richer?  My  eye  lighted  on  my  half-finished 
novel,  the  fruit  of  months  of  toil.  I  grabbed  it 
and  with  one  snap  of  my  wrist  hurled  it  into 
the  fire.  It  meant  nothing  to  me.  A  new  and 
nobler  theme  had  taken  its  place.  I  was  about 
to  write  the  greatest  work  of  my  life,  and  I 
was  going  to  give  it  every  ounce  of  energy  and 
devotion  in  my  body. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  I  had  outlined 
the  novel  and  begun,  with  maniacal  zeal,  to 
work  on  the  narrative  itself.  And  always  while 
I  wrote  the  plaintive  question  re-asserted  it- 
self: "What  can  such  a  man  do  for  himself  or 
humanity?"  For  that  was  my  theme  —  the 
necessity  for  the  painless  destruction  of  the 
insane. 

Often  the  man,  the  being  who  inspired  it, 
came  within  range  of  vision  on  one  of  his 
seemingly  endless  and  purposeless  walks. 
Once  he  pased  during  a  driving  storm,  dis- 
turbed not  at  all  by  the  violence  of  nature. 
In  fact,  I  could  swear  he  looked  almost  hu- 
man as  he  passed  my  window  with  a  face 
turned  upward  so  as  to  receive  every  bit  of 
the  storm's  force. 

Quite  early  on  another  morning,  when  I 
myself  was  out  walking,  I  saw  him  stretched 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  apparently  having 
spent  the  night  in  my  field.  He  awoke  as  I 
approached  and,  although  I  spoke  to  him  as 
kindly  as  I  could,  he  merely  turned  and  hur- 
ried away,  gurgling  some  half  human  noises 
that  sounded  like,  "Leave  me  alone."  But  my 
feelings  of  loathing,  tempered  by  pity  to  be 
sure,  never  left  me.  I  could  not  find  any  good 
or  any  nobility  in  such  a  scum. 


So  it  went.  By  November  I  had  finished 
The  Miserable  and  the  Tortured  (for  such 
was  the  title  of  my  novel)  and  sent  it  off  for 
publication,  concious  of  having  begun  a  great 
crusade.  Soon  afterward  I  left  for  Paris,  ex- 
tremely happy  to  return  to  a  sane  and  normal 
atmosphere.  The  fervor,  mostly  adverse,  I 
must  admit,  that  my  novel  aroused  when  it 
was  published  that  winter  was  highly  grati- 
fying I  knew  that  the  first  step  in  a  great 
humanitirian  venture  had  been  taken  and 
that  I  could  relax  and  see  the  fruits  of  my 
handwork  ripen. 

Only  one  thing  disturbed  me.  That  was  the 
disapproval  of  my  closest  friend,  the  man 
who  had  always  been  quick  to  praise  my  new 
theories,  Joachin  Audern.  "Can't  you  realize," 
he  asked  when  he  had  read  The  Miserable 
and  the  Tormented,  "that  there  is  an  inherent 
nobility  in  everyone,  even  the  most  miserable 
of  god's  creatures?" 

That  was  Joachim,  always  full  of  sympathy 
and  Christian  charity;  and  no  amount  of  per- 
suasion could  force  him  to  back  down  from 
his  stand.  Finally  I  asked  him  point  blank, 
"Would  you  be  convinced  that  I  am  right  if 
I  were  to  show  you  a  man  who  finds  nothing 
in  life  and  can  offer  nothing  to  humanity?" 

"I  doubt  that  anybody  so  badly  off  exists," 
he  answered,  "and  if  you  can  find  him  you're 
a  better  man  than  I  think  you  are." 

That  was  how  we  found  ourselves  in  Vien- 
na one  May  morning,  barely  a  year  after  I 
first  saw  the  madman  in  the  meadow.  For  I 
knew  he  would  still  be  there  and  that  no  man 
who  had  seen  him  would  deny  the  horror  of 
forcing  the  insane  to  live  out  their  troubled 
lives,  not  even  Joachim. 

We  moved  into  the  cottage  and  spent  se- 
veral days  waiting  for  him  to  appear.  But  it 
was  of  no  use.  My  madman  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.  A  questioning  of  the  neighbors 
brought  no  results.  No  one  except  myself 
seemed  ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  the 
little  madman. 
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Disgusted  with  a  venture  which  both  Joa- 
chim and  myself  had  come  to  regard  as  ri- 
diculous, we  both  packed  and  prepared  to 
leave  a  city,  which  I  had  come  to  despise  with 
an  unceasing  hatred.  The  evening  before  we 
left,  Joachim  returned  from  a  lone  walk  with 
two  tickets.  "I  though  we  might  as  well  get 
something  for  our  troubles,"  he  said,  "and 
this  concert  is  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  new 
symphony  is  going  to  be  previewed  this  even- 
ing. Everybody  will  be  there." 

I  was  not  particularly  interested,  but  a 
faint  desire  to  hear  the  symphony  everybody 
was  talking  about  with  such  fervid  anticipa- 
tion, coupled  with  a  lack  of  better  occupation, 
induced  me  to  accompany  my  friend. 

A  weird  sensation  captured  me  as  we  step- 
ped out  of  the  carriage,  a  sense  of  forboding 
for  which  I  could  not  account. 

We  were  barely  in  time.  They  had  begun 
to  light  the  footlights  as  we  made  our  way  to 
our  seats.  It  was  then  that  it  happened  . . .  the 
biggest  shock,  I  think,  that  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived, for,  following  the  soloists  and  the 
conductor  as  they  walked  on  stage,  neatly 
dressed  in  a  green  coat,  and  as  completely 
composed  as  anyone  there,  was  my  little  mad- 
man. Joachim  did  not  notice  my  astonish- 


ment, being  too  busy  applauding,  and  when 
the  music  began,  I  welcomed  the  chance  to 
collect  my  thoughts. 

It  didn't  make  sense.  What  was  a  madman 
doing  on  stage  during  a  symphony  concert? 
Why  was  he  not  removed?  Why  did  the 
management  allow  him  to  sit  there  and  go  off 
into  his  usual  arm  waving  routine?  But  the 
music  was  stronger  than  my  thoughts  and  in 
a  minute  I  allowed  myself  to  be  caught  up  in 
its  magic  folds  and  carried  away  by  the  ge- 
nius of  its  creator.  But  that  nagging  question 
persisted,  even  through  the  greatest  music 
ever  composed,  until  as  the  last  notes  died 
away,  the  answer  struck  me  in  the  face. 

The  players  were  standing  on  stage  quietly 
receiving  their  applause.  All  except  the  little 
madman.  He  still  continued  his  futile  mis- 
timed beats,  head  sunk  on  his  breast.  I  turned 
to  my  friend.  "You  win,  Joachim,"  I  said.  He 
returned  a  blank  stare.  "There  is  my  mad- 
man." I  pointed.  "There  is  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  offer  humanity." 

And  even  as  we  watched,  we  saw  one  of 
the  soloists  tap  the  little  man  on  the  shoulder 
and  gently  turn  him  around  to  see  the  cheer- 
ing crowd  he  could  no  hear.  This  was  the  man 
whose  life  was  a  benefit  to  none  and  a  burden 
to  all.  This  was  Ludwig  von  Beethoven. 
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TWO  POEMS 

TOM  WEISBUCH 


OF  THE  WEST 


NIGHT  SMOKE 

Smoke,  mist  in  the  filmy  finger-span 
of  stars 

Melt — lift  yourself  in  the  realm 

of  dark, 
You  from  boiler  engine — 
The  curse  and  sweat  of  there  is  not 

upon  the 
Lips  of  kissing  sea  and  sky, 
So  veil  them,  Smoke, 
And  web  the  stars  with  grey 
Rise  into  the  sky  of  night 
And  melt, 
Mist. 


BEFORE  MORNING 

In  the  dark 
In  the  damp 

In  the  dust  of  ashed  firesites 
There  is  the  silent  creep  and 

and  skitter  of  things 
And  the  iceriver  runs  down 

claws  the  undercut  bank 

into  itself 
Before — up  on  the  ice  there  was 

the  ring  of  steel  antlers 

and  mountaintops. 
It  will  come  again. 
But  now  there  is  a  mist 

which  shrouds 
And  the  green  waves  in  the  wind 

swishswishswish 
Eyes  fade  back  into  the  trees 
Now  two  shadows  where  there  once 

was  one 
And  back  in  the  campfire  places 
Little  things  creep  and  skitter 

in  the  ashes 
In  the  dark 
In  the  damp 
In  the  dust. 
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PHANTASIA 


MIRAY  TEKELIOGLU 
She  laughed  at  me. 
"Phantasia"  I  said  "don't  laugh." 
All  the  women  were  pregnant,  and  they  were  all  crying. 
She  laughed  again. 

"Don't  let  me  catch  you."  I  said.  She  ran  away  like  a  deer.  I  began 
panting.  "Stop ! "  I  said.  She  laughed  and  ran  more. 

Zeus  turned  to  Athena  and  said:  "Dear  daughter,  will  you  please 
call  Hera.  She  wanted  to  see  the  fashion  show  on  T.V." 

She  was  still  laughing,  and  I  couldn't  bear  it.  "You  are  a  devil"  I 
said,  "go  to  hell."  I  could  see  the  teeth  of  Sir  Satan.  And  she  ran 
toward  them. 

My  mother  had  said,  "Some  day  you  will  cause  a  disturbance  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  will  be  thrown  out."  "No"  I  had  cried,  "I  don't 
want  to  go.  I  like  the  ice  creams  in  Olympos." 

Satan  turned  his  back  to  Phantasia  and  me.  I  couldn't  see  his  teeth 
anymore. 

All  the  woman  were  pregnant,  and  they  were  all  crying. 
I  couldn't  catch  Phantasia,  and  I  got  angry. 

"Artemis  is  helping  you.  If  I  had  a  god  on  my  side,  you  would  see 
who  is  the  stronger  and  faster,"  I  boasted. 

I  met  Miss  Future  while  running.  She  wore  a  dress  that  was  half 
black  and  half  pink.  I  though  'God,  what  won't  the  woman  do  to  follow 
the  fashion  of  Dior  and  Fath?' 

Phantasia  ran  into  the  hands  of  Zeus,  and  he  lifted  her  up.  "Take 
me  too,"  I  said.  "O.K.  Mr.  Lilliput"  he  answered.  Then  he  lowered  his 
hand.  I  walked  into  it.  He  raised  me  slowly,  and  I  thought  of  the  V-2 
rockets. 

"Look  bum,"  I  said  to  Zeus  "maybe  you  are  the  stronger  guy 
around  here,  but  you  have  no  right  to  steal  my  girl." 

He  thundered  a  laugh.  "My  chariot  is  faster  than  your  jalopy,"  he 

said. 

"My  father  is  rich;  he  will  buy  me  a  jet,  "I  answered. 

He  threw  me  to  the  sea.  A  crash  boat  was  waiting  down  there. 

All  the  women  were  pregnant,  and  they  were  all  crying. 

I  ran  to  my  cannons.  "Fire!"  The  whole  battery  fired  and  the 
schooner  recoiled.  "Fire ! "  Sweat  was  running  down  the  brow  of  Lieut. 
Willis  Seward  Keith.  "Fire ! "  Mothers  and  fathers  were  looking  at  me 
with  hope  in  their  eyes.  "Fire ! "  At  last  Zeus  peeked  out  of  his  window 
on  Wall  Street.  "What  is  going  on?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  don't  give  Phantasia  back,  I  will  bring  down  your  Olym- 
pos ! "  I  threatened. 

"Aw,  shaddup"  he  said,  "You  can  have  your  girl  back.  Even  the 
other  can  go  back.  I  am  sick  of  them."  The  eyes  of  fathers  and  mothers 
shone  with  happiness. 

All  the  women  were  pregnant,  and  they  were  all  crying. 

"You  see,  Phantasia?"  I  asked  "Do  you  see  what  a  lot  of  trouble 
you  caused?" 

She  laughed  at  me  and  ran  like  a  deer. 

Rhonda  Fleming's  photograph  on  the  back  of  'Life'  was  saying, 
"Phillip  Morris  is  the  Cigarette  I  smoke." 

This  time  I  caught  her  because  Apollo  was  helping  me.  My  head 
was  in  the  clouds.  "Ha,  ha.  I  caught  you,"  said  I  to  Phantasia. 

All  the  women  had  had  babies,  and  now  the  babies  were  crying. 


JOE 

MIRAY  TEKELIOGLU 

— to  Sait  Faik,  Turkish  author — 
I  got  out  of  the  movie.  The  villain  was  killed  by  the  hero,  and 
there  was  no  evil  left  on  earth.  Then  the  hero  had  married  the  beautiful 
girl. 

I  swore  and  spat  on  the  street.  It  was  raining.  The  lights  of  the  ad- 
vertisements were  dashing  through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  I  looked  at 
my  old,  worn  out  car  parked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  'It  must 
be  as  old  as  my  grandfather'  I  thought.  I  didn't  want  to  drive  tonight. 
I  walked  through  the  rain. 

A  nicely  dressed  young  couple  passed  me  running.  The  girl  was 
clinging  to  the  boy.  'They  don't  kow  evil  yet;  the  boy  didn't  go  to  a 
war,'  I  said  to  myself.  Evil?  There  was  no  evil  on  earth;  the  villain  was 
killed. 

The  girl  has  a  rich  family,  and  she  is  beautiful.  The  boy  is  going  to 
be  a  doctor,  a  specialist  probably,  and  he  has  a  brilliant  future.  They 
will  marry  as  soon  as  he  comes  back  from  the  military  service  and  have 
a  home  and  children.  Every  day  he  will  go  to  his  job,  and  she  will  take 
the  children  for  a  walk,  to  get  nice  fresh  air.  When  he  comes  home,  he 
will  find  a  hot  dinner.  And  every  Saturday  evening  they  will  go  to  the 
movies. 

I  spat  again  and  began  to  whistle.  The  world  was  too  nice  a  place 
to  live  in,  or  so  it  seemed. 

They  would  not  get  any  closer  to  crime  than  reading  in  the  papers 
about  how  a  gangster  murdered  four  policemen  while  escaping,  how  a 
sixteen  year  old  boy  killed  his  mother  because  she  told  him  to  stop 
swearing;  how  a  hungry  woman  was  caught  stealing  bread.  Then  they 
will  say,  "Oh,  am  I  glad  that  our  children  will  never  do  such  evil  things. 
They  come  from  a  good  family."  Evil  What  is  evil?  Do  you  know?  Were 
you  ever  hungry  or  cold,  were  you  ever  forced  by  others  to  steal,  were 
you  ever  taught  to  murder  people,  and  murder  mercilessly?  No.  You 
were  children  of  good  families. 

It  was  raining,  and  I  walked  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Then  I  saw  a 
man  coming,  running  toward  me.  He  said  "Hide  me,  hide  me.  I  have 
killed  a  woman,  and  a  policeman  is  chasing  me."  "Get  into  my  pocket," 
I  said.  He  grew  smaller  and  smaller  and  hid  himself  in  my  pocket. 
"What  is  your  name?"  I  asked.  "Joe,"  he  answered,  "Nimble  Joe." 

A  policeman  and  a  boy  came  running  toward  me.  "Did  you  see  a 
man  around  here?"  asked  the  officer.  "A  man?  No,  I  didn't  see  any- 
body" I  answered.  The  policeman  turned  to  the  boy.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"We  lost  him.  He  must  have  gone  into  one  of  the  side  streets,  but  we  will 
get  him  sooner  or  later."  Then  they  walked  away. 

"Joe,  why  did  you  kill  her?" 

"I  loved  her,"  he  said,  "I  loved  her  like  hell." 

So  you  loved  her,  Joe,  you  loved  her  like  hell.  God  will  punish  you, 
but  your  conscience  doesn't  hurt  you,  does  it,  Joe? 

"O.K."  I  said.  "The  danger  has  passed.  You  can  hop  out  now." 

He  climbed  out  of  my  pocket  and  grew  up  to  his  old  size.  He  shook 
my  hand. 

"You  are  a  good  man,"  he  said,  "Some  day  I  will  repay  you."  Then 
he  turned  his  back  and  I  lost  him  in  the  darkness. 

The  rain  was  becoming  stronger  and  stronger.  I  buttoned  my 
jacket  and  turned  up  the  collar.  Then  I  walked  toward  the  place  where 
I  had  left  my  car. 

Now  I  could  go  home. 


THE  OBSTACLE  COURSE 

STEVE  ROSSEN 


The  steam  from  the  showers  hung  like  a 
fog  in  the  locker  room. 

"What  a  raw  deal,"  he  said  as  he  placed  his 
shoes  in  his  locker.  "What  a  dirty,  raw  deal." 

He  started  to  walk  towards  the  door.  A 
voice  from  the  showers  halted  him. 

"Hey  Jack,  what's  this  I  hear  that  you  can't 
play  tomorrow?" 

"I  got  screwed  in  math  and  English.  Kinda 
flunked  in  a  way." 

"Can't  you  get  out  of  it  for  tomorrow?" 
came  the  voice  through  the  haze  of  hot  water. 

"I'm  completely  screwed,"  he  shouted  back. 
"Both  the  coach  and  the  principal  say  I  can't 
play." 

"Well  who  the  hell  goes  in  at  end  if  you're 
not  there?" 

"Mitchell,  I  guess." 

"That  Brownie!  He's  always  nosing  up  to 
the  coach." 

"Yeh,"  he  murmured.  "I'll  see  ya  tomor- 
row." 

He  walked  out  the  door  and  felt  the  cold, 
Autumn  wind  ripping  against  his  cheeks.  He 
loved  this  Friday  evening  walk  to  the  bus 
stop.  It  was  a  hidden  pleasure  of  his.  But  this 
evening  he  didn't  notice  the  lights  of  the  town 
across  the  river,  nor  the  bridge  with  the  long, 
steel  cables  running  along  its  side;  he  was 
thinking. 

"I  won't  play  football,"  thought  Jack,  "be- 
cause I  got  bad  marks.  What's  the  difference? 
The  good  ones  aren't  going  to  help  me  any- 
way. So  I  graduate  from  high  school.  What's 
it  get  me.  C'mon,  let's  be  realistic  about  the 
whole  thing.  Christ,  I'm  not  that  stupid  that  I 
can't  see  all  those  articles  about  specializing 
in  college  is  the  only  way  to  get  ahead.  My 
God,  nowadays  you  can't  just  go  to  any  col- 
lege and  get  a  good  education.  No,  you  got 
to  go  to  the  best,  and  they  cost  a  million. 
Christ,  don't  be  stupid." 

He  liked  to  piece  things  together  like  this, 
to  argue  with  himself  just  as  if  he  were  argu- 
ing with  another  person. 

"Let's  get  together  on  things,"  he  con- 


tinued, "chances  are  I'll  never  even  get  to 
college.  Parents  haven't  got  any  money.  I 
mean  not  that  much  that  they  can  send  me 
off  to  some  high  class  college.  I  gotta  go  on  a 
scholarship,  that's  what.  Holy  Christ,  I  can't 
do  it.  Might  as  well  ask  me  to  hang  myself." 

The  wind  felt  much  colder  now  that  he  was 
walking  across  the  bridge.  His  nose  began  to 
run,  and  he  remembered  that  his  coat  was 
wide  open.  He  zipped  it  up.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  everything  was  like  the  open  coat,  al- 
ways zipped  up  too  late.  He  also  realized  that 
all  of  these  conclusions,  which  had  sounded 
to  him  like  very  mature  thoughts,  were  long, 
long  overdue. 

"My  God,"  he  said  out  loud,  "What  am  I 
going  to  do?" 

Jack  noticed  that  someone  was  eying  him, 
but  he  was  only  slightly  embarrassed.  He  de- 
cided he'd  better  think  to  himself. 

"What  will  I  be,  a  mechanic?  No.  that's 
not  it.  That's  not  what  I  want." 

He  ran  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  massage  his  mind  into  work- 
ing. 

"I've  got  to  start  soon.  Otherwise  I'll  be  a 
nothing.  Just  live  a  nothing  life.  O  Christ,  I 
can't  figure  it  out." 

His  line  of  thought  stopped  abruptly,  for  i 
he'd  had  enough.  There  were  no  more 
thoughts  left.  This  was  partly  because  he  J 
didn't  want  to  see  the  inevitable,  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  become  something  in  this  I 
world  one  had  to  buck  a  lot  of  obstacles  and  ! 
he  had  started,  or  had  been  started,  too  late. 
He  gazed  at  the  seagull  skimming  over  the 
ripples  in  the  water.  His  eyes  were  motionless,  ! 
his  brain  was  completely  at  rest.  Jack  pre-  | 
ferred  it  this  way,  for  his  frankness  had  led  \ 
him  to  despair. 

He  was  twenty  minutes  too  early  when  he 
came  to  the  bus  stop,  and  so  he  decided  to  go  i 
to  the  library.  Although  he  didn't  read  much  ; 
himself,  he  liked  to  pass  his  time  in  the  warm 
and  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  magazine  room. 

He  took  a  seat  by  a  window  overlooking 
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the  main  street,  picked  up  the  evening  paper, 
and  turned  to  the  sport  page.  Finding  nothing 
of  especial  interest,  he  thumbed  his  way  back 
to  the  first  page.  There,  in  the  newspaper's 
usual  bold  manner,  was  the  headline,  "H- 
BOMB  EXPLODED."  Below  was  a  picture 
showing  the  monstrous  blast.  Jack  read  the 
column,  which  was  dull  and  uninteresting, 
and  switched  his  eyes  back  to  the  picture.  A 
dark  mushroom  cloud  was  seen  billowing  its 
muscular  folds  to  the  sky.  The  captions  des- 
cribed it  as  the  wonder  and  horror  of  the 
century.  He  tried  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  event,  but  the  still, 
black  and  white  photograph  did  not  really 
impress  him.  He  turned  to  page  sixteen, 
where  it  was  said  there  would  be  more  pic- 
tures, and  looked  at  the  bomb  with  the  same 
blank  fascination.  Jack  shook  his  head  in  an 
astonished  manner  and  scanned  through  the 
rest  of  the  page.  Near  the  bottom,  he  noticed 
a  small  article  about  the  army's  new  drafting 
system.  He  read  the  story,  quickly  noting  that 
the  draft  age  had  been  lowered  to  seventeen 
and  a  half  years,  and  that  this  system  would 
begin  within  two  months. 

Outwardly  this  article  had  little  effect,  but 
inside  of  him,  a  little  man  called  fear  and  con- 
fusion was  hopping  around  banging  the  cells 
on  their  heads  with  a  hammer  and  telling 
them  to  wake  up  and  die  right.  "My  God," 
the  man  bellowed,  "open  your  eyes,  boy.  Quit 
being  such  a  kid.  Toughen'  up,  'cause  this  is 
what's  awaiting  you.  This  is  just  another  wall 
they're  putting  in  front  of  you.  And  ya  know 
what?  If  ya  climb  over  it,  ya  gotta  climb  an- 
other one  just  as  big  on  the  other  side.  Get  on 
the  ball,  kid,  'cause  it's  your  life,  and  only 
yours.  You  don't  get  no  more  than  once  and 
then  you're  finished.  Ya  gotta  start  now,  kid, 
or  you'll  never  start  at  all.  But  you  just  have 
to  climb  these  walls,  first." 

He  glanced  at  the  picture,  and  then  down 
to  the  draft  article,  and  suddenly  realized 
that  this  was  not  just  a  page  in  the  news- 
paper, but  rather  a  sign,  a  warning,  that  per- 
tained to  him.  For  that  single  moment  his 
brain,  his  dull  brain,  was  alive  with  under- 


standing. "I  gotta  go  through  this,"  he 
thought,  "I  gotta  live  through  this  thing.  I 
might  be  in  that  bomb  someday,  but  I  have  to 
live  through  it.  And  afterwards  I  must  do 
something  with  my  life.  I've  got  fifty  years, 
now,  to  use  it.  But  doing  what?  And  how  do 
you  beat  all  these  things?  I  can't  move!  I'm 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Army,  school,  job, 
everything.  But  I  didn't  put  myself  there. 

"That's  it,  I'm  hemmed  in.  I  wanna  do 
something,  but  look,  I'm  stymied.  My  God," 
he  pondered,  "what  am  I  good  for?" 

Jack  saw  his  bus  coming  down  the  street, 
and  by  force  of  habit  he  compelled  himself  to 
stand  up  and  get  ready  to  leave.  He  glanced 
nervously  at  the  paper,  then  replaced  it  and 
picked  up  his  books. 

"What  a  dirty  deal,"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
walked  out  the  door,  "What  a  dirty,  rotten 
deal." 

He  just  made  the  bus. 

The  band  blasted  the  familiar  tunes;  the 
crowd  roared  and  screamed  and  Jack  sat 
there  watching  the  game.  He  didn't  quite 
know  why  he'd  come,  except  to  see  the  grassy 
field,  the  bleachers  full  of  people,  and  the 
rugged  scrimmage,  which  in  the  past  had 
made  him  feel  excited.  But  now,  looking  down 
on  the  two  teams  vainly  pushing  and  shoving 
each  other  about,  he  found  that  the  sport  had 
lost  its  color  and  importance  to  him.  Football 
seemed  so  trivial,  so  unimpressive,  compared 
to  all  of  the  other  things  in  life  that  he  had 
never  known  until  that  day. 

The  game  progressed  as  always,  with  the 
cheerleaders  shouting,  the  water  boys  running 
in  and  out  of  the  game,  and  the  substitutes  on 
the  bench  grumbling  to  themselves  over  their 
hard  luck.  He  leaned  back  and  took  it  all  in, 
only  vaguely  interested  in  what  was  going  on. 

After  most  of  the  fans  had  already  piled 
into  their  cars  and  sped  out  of  the  school 
parking  lot,  Jack  was  once  more  in  the  same 
pensive  mood.  A  few  kids  were  still  playing  on 
the  football  field,  even  though  the  sun  was 
barely  showing  over  the  roof  tops.  The  lights 
were  on  in  the  new  school  building,  and  he 
thought  it  might  be  best  to  walk  over  and  con- 
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gratulate  his  team  mates,  who  had  done  ex- 
tremely well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  replace- 
ment had  been  the  newly-found  hero  of  the 
day. 

As  the  locker  room  was  in  the  building  it- 
self, Jack  had  to  walk  down  the  long  corridor 
to  reach  it.  He  opened  the  door,  letting  the 
clouds  of  vapor  and  the  dank,  sweaty  smell  of 
of  the  lockers  puff  out  into  the  hallway.  He 
greeted  his  friends  heartily,  and  then  sat  down 
on  the  nearest  bench. 

"Nice  game,  you  guys ! " 

"I  did  play  beautifully,  didn't  I?"  said  one, 
trying  to  be  funny. 

"Of  course  you  naturally  needed  me,"  said 
Jack,  following  it  up.  "But  I  thought  I'd  let 
you  guys  have  a  chance  to  play  this  time." 

"Oh  thank  you,  mother,"  said  another  from 
the  back.  This  broke  the  ice  and  they  all 
laughed. 

The  boys  climbed  in  and  out  of  the  showers, 
recounting  to  each  other  the  various  phases 
of  the  game  that  had  struck  them  as  being 
humorous.  Their  voices  rebounded  from  wall 
to  wall  and  before  long  the  locker  room  was 
engulfed  in  sound. 

"Did  ya  see  the  look  on  his  face  when  I 
smashed  him  with  my  elbow?" 

"Ole  Red  must  have  jumped  on  every  pile- 
up.  What  a  nut!" 

"Hey  Mitchell,  you  played  beautifully  to- 
day. Nice  goin'." 

"Yeh  Mitchell,  nice  game." 

"My  god,  if  I  browned  it  up  as  much  as 
Mitchell,  Fda  played  just  as  good." 

"What  are  ya,  jealous  or  complaining?" 

"Complaining ! " 

Jack  looked  up,  interested  to  see  what 
might  come  of  this  argument,  as  Mitchell  was 
the  boy  who  had  replaced  him  in  the  game. 

"You  sure  got  a  big  nose  there,  Bitchell. 
You  must  have  really  begged  the  coach  to 
play." 

It  came  from  a  boy  who  had  not  played 
that  day,  and  who  was  trying  to  take  his  frus- 
trations out  on  the  new  hero. 

"Yeh,"  he  continued,  "How  much  did  you 
pay  him  to  take  Jack's  place?" 


Jack  was  startled,  for  he  did  not  want  to 
be  involved  in  the  discussion. 

"Pretty  cheap,  boy,  to  nose  it  up  and  screw 
your  own  friend  at  the  same  time." 

Mitchell  dried  himself  with  a  towel  and 
then  turned  to  face  his  critics. 

"Come  off  it,"  he  said,  "You  know  damn 
well  that  isn't  true." 

"You  got  an  A  in  history  didnt  you?  You're 
always  talking  about  football  in  class.  Be- 
tween football  and  history  you  made  the 
coach  practically  love  ya." 

A  crowd  had  gathered  around  Mitchell's 
locker.  Jack  got  off  the  bench  and  walked 
over  towards  the  group.  He  wanted  a  better 
vantagepoint. 

"Jack  should've  played  instead  of  you.  But 
no,  you  had  to  nose  it  up  so  that  he  marked 
you  easy  and  flunked  him." 

Mitchell  looked  mad. 

"Just  because  you  didn't  play,  you  take  it 
out  on  me.  Don't  go  and  blame  me  for  what 
you're  not  good  enough  to  get." 

"You  stinkin  noser!" 

"Shut  your  trap,"  Mitchell  shouted. 

"You  know  what  you  can  do,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Christ  Jack,  how  can  you  stand  a  guy 
like  that." 

Jack  drew  back,  for  he  had  never  really 
thought  of  hurting  Mitchell. 

"Yeh  Jack,  why  don't  you  beat  his  brains 
out?" 

"Pound  him  one!" 

The  crowd  grew  louder.  They  demanded 
that  Jack  get  in  and  fight  with  his  substitute. 
They  thought  that  he  was  angry,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  subdue  the  newcomer. 

Mitchell  was  humiliated  and  suddenly  he 
cried,  "Oh  get  the  hell  out  of  here,  you  jeal- 
ous bastards." 

"Come  and  do  something  about  it,  you 
noser,"  someone  jeered  from  the  back.  Then 
this  same  somebody  pushed  forward,  sending 
Jack  sprawling  into  Mitchell's  stomach.  The 
latter  fell  to  the  floor. 

"Atta  boy  Jack!" 

"Kill  him,  kid,  smash  his  teeth  in." 

Jack  looked  around  at  all  his  friends.  He 
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still  didn't  want  to  fight,  but  he  was  on  the 
spot,  before  a  group  of  critical  onlookers.  He 
held  nothing  against  this  boy  below  him,  but 
his  friends  would  not  understand  nor  accept 
that  as  an  excuse.  Maybe  Mitchell  wasn't 
mad. 

"C'mon  Jack,  slam  him  one ! " 

Mitchell  pulled  himself  off  the  floor  boiling 
with  anger.  He  took  one  look  at  his  opponent, 
and  then  hit  him  with  all  his  might,  making 
him  spin  completely  around. 

It  had  started,  there  was  no  way  out.  Jack 
threw  his  right  hand  at  the  barely  visible  tar- 
get in  front  of  him.  He  felt  his  knuckles  slash 
against  a  cheek  bone.  Then  he  reached  out 
again,  and  again,  and  again  

The  fight  did  not  last  for  more  than  five 
minutes  before  Mitchell  had  gained  a  definite 
advantage.  He  had  come  to  the  point  where 
he  could  stand  back  and  pick  the  spots  that 
he  wanted  to  hit,  and  then  aim  at  them  with- 
out any  fear  of  a  return.  He  was  in  complete 
control. 

Feeling  dizzy,  Jack  couldn't  get  himself  to 
concentrate  on  the  fight.  The  punches  kept 
coming  in  but  he,  instead  of  fighting  back, 
just  stood  there  like  a  dead  weight.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  meditating. 

"I  gotta  lot  of  things  to  do,"  he  thought, 
"I'm  really  pretty  busy.  Gotta  start  soon 
'cause  I  want  to  do  something  and  I  gotta 
start  soon." 

He  watched  the  closed  fist  as  it  flicked  in 
on  his  lips. 


"Boy  it'd  be  nice  to  be  something.  Nothing 
terrific,  just  peaceful  and  quiet.  Get  a  job 
and  maybe  work  up  the  line." 

Another  punch,  this  time  on  the  forehead. 

Pictures  of  bombs,  diplomas,  and  walls 
raced  through  his  mind.  "What  do  ya  think, 
kid?  When  are  ya  going  to  do  it?" 

His  head  jerked  back  violently. 

"S  o  o  n,  soon,"  he  answered  himself, 
"There's  not  much  time." 

Suddenly  his  feet  came  out  from  under 
him,  and  he  felt  himself  falling  back  into  the 
crowd.  The  boys  tried  to  pick  him  up.  They 
were  sorry  for  their  friend,  yet  not  one  of 
them  thought  of  stopping  the  battle. 

"C'mon  Jack,"  someone  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "This'll  help  you." 

A  knife  had  been  slipped  into  his  hands. 
Would  he  use  it?  Four  or  five  arms  gathered 
about  his  shoulders  and  then  banded  together 
in  a  giant  push,  setting  Jack  on  his  feet  again. 
He  looked  weak  and  lost.  But  he  could  es- 
cape; he  had  a  weapon  in  his  hand  which 
would  enable  him  to  win  the  fight.  It  was  so 
easy;  all  he  had  to  do  was  reach  forward  and 
he  would  be  finished  with  the  whole  affair. 
But  why  didn't  he  do  do  it?  Why  didn't  he 
move?  Now  lunge,  he  told  himself,  lunge  for- 
ward! 

Jack  wavered  there,  like  a  coiled  spring, 
while  a  maddened  crowd  screamed  at  him 
from  behind. 

"O  well,"  he  said  sadly,  and  then  fell  heavi- 
ly to  the  floor. 
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"PIGEONS  IN  THE  GRASS,  ALAS! 

JONATHAN  MIDDLEBROOK 


Wildlife  has  always  interested  me,  but  being  a  city  boy,  about  the 
only  kind  I  see  is  the  very  drabest — dull,  grey  pigeons.  Even  they,  how- 
ever, provide  entertainment,  if  one  watches  them  closely.  I'm  not  sure 
how  closely  Gertrude  Stein  watched  them,  but  she  proved  she  knew 
something  about  them  when  she  wrote  "Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts." 
What  better  way  to  begin  a  description  of  some  dull  and  drab  birds 
than  "Pigeons  in  The  Grass,  Alas"?  It  is  a  phrase  that  means  little,  if 
anything,  to  anyone,  but  then  pigeons  mean  little,  if  indeed  any- 
thing to  anyone. 

I  have  never  seen  "Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts";  I  have  often  seen 
four  pigeons  in  one  act — all  pecking  away  at  the  same  piece  of  bread. 
Now  if  they  were  human  beings,  of  course,  one  would  snatch  the  piece 
and  run.  Not  pigeons;  they  have  manners  which  would  even  satisfy 
Emily  Post's  rigorous  standards.  They  actually  take  turns.  They  seem 
to  bow  to  one  another  and  say,  "After  you."  Perhaps,  then,  the  world 
would  be  a  better  place  to  live  if  we  followed  their  example.  After  due 
consideration,  however,  I  have  decided  that  the  world  would  not  be  a 
better  place;  it  would,  like  the  pigeons,  be  dull  and  drab,  and  besides, 
we  would  all  starve  to  death. 

Speaking  of  their  eating  habits,  to  watch  a  congregation  of  them 
in  a  patch  of  crumbs  holds  a  painfully  accurate  mirror  up  to  our  high- 
est public  figures.  With  their  chests  way  out,  they  don't  walk,  they  wad- 
dle— as  if  they  had  had  "one  too  many."  Their  song  is  also  no  better 
than  a  politician's.  They  sing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  as 
if  putting  to  hourly  use  the  politician's  trick  of  making  repetition  the 
test  of  truth. 

Pigeons  are  strange,  sad,  sophisticated  birds.  They  have  lived  so 
long  with  city  people  that  they  are  almost  as  colorless  and  defeated. 
One  look  at  a  pigeon  tells  you  he  lacks  confidence.  He  never  stands  up 
for  his  rights — he  is  perfectly  willing  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  anyone 
who  has  the  energy  to  push.  Pigeons  seem  to  prefer  the  ground  to  the 
sky,  as  if  in  their  search  for  security,  they  defy  the  wings  God  gave 
them.  One  can't  help  comparing  them  to  people  who  have  talents  which 
they  keep  grounded.  A  sudden  backfire  may  send  these  poor,  frightened 
birds  into  the  air,  but  only  for  short  flight.  They  promptly  settle  down 
on  patches  of  turf,  sidewalk  and  windowledges  and  write  their  daily 
history. 

Nothing  can  deter  them  from  their  "manifest  destiny." 
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BOOT 

HENRY  CANNON 

This  is  a  picture  that  is  to  begin  with  narrative:  a  description  of  a  boot. 
But  due  to  its  proportions  and  the  dynamic  treatment  of  an  object  so 
commonplace  as  a  boot  it  obtains  a  truely  epic  quality  and  carries 
more  the  effect  of  a  monument  than  a  foot-covering. 
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BOOT 

MAARTEN  HENKES 

In  contrast  with  Cannon's  boot  we  have  here  another  interpretation 
of  the  object  itself.  In  this  picture  he  has  reduced  it  to  a  series  of 
planes  in  an  attempt  to  portray  not  merely  a  manufactured  piece  of 
leather  but  a  shape  made  up  of  its  various  components. 
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A  LADDIE'S  BEST  FRIEND 

WILLIAM  L.  SMITH 


The  kitchen  was  filled  with  pushbuttons 
and  white  enameled  stoves  and  double-deck- 
er iceboxes.  On  the  olde  knotty  pine  panel 
cupboards,  there  were  pieces  of  ticker  tape 
used  as  memo-pads.  "Bread,  onions,  beer,  dog 
food."  "Sally-Doctor  Diver  3:45,  Tuesday." 
"Lunch-George  and  business-Biltmore,  1:00." 
Wagon-2000  mile  check-up." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  opened  the  icebox  door  and 
took  out  an  aluminum  tray.  She  put  the  tray 
under  the  faucet,  let  the  hot  water  run  for  a 
moment  and  then  pulled  the  handle.  The 
cubes  fell  neatly  into  the  silver  bucket  a  wed- 
ding present.  The  dogs  were  barking  around 
the  curve  and  soon  she  would  see  the  con- 
vertible swing  into  the  drive  and  stop.  Mrs. 
Buchanan  took  off  her  apron  and  adjusted  a 
hair  or  two  in  the  mirror. 

-"Hello  dear." 

-"Hello  dear." 

They  kissed. 

Mr.  Buchanan  set  his  briefcase  on  the  kit- 
chen table  and  pulled  a  crumpled  but  folded 
newspaper  from  his  arm.  Mrs.  Buchanan  tip- 
toed around  behind  him  and  draped  her 
arms  over  his  shoulders. 

-"Well  hows  my  local  bigshot  and  family 
provider  today?" 

-"Lousy,"  he  turned  and  encircled  his  arms 
around  his  wife's  waist.  "Lousy,  just  lousy, 
only  made  thirty  thousand  today  what's  new 
with  you?" 

-"Thirty  thousand?  Why  thats  .  .  ." 

-"All  for  the  company.  Any  questions? 
With  a  fair  commision,  you  might  get  a  new 
lipstick  out  of  it." 

-"Well  think  of  that.  'Think  we  can  afford 
to  celebrate  with  a  martini  or  two.'  " 

-"Are  they  dry?" 

-"Maybe  we  could  save  money  and  forget 
the  vermouth  tonight,  and  then  I  could  have 
lots  and  lots  of  lipsticks." 

Mr.  Buchanan  stirred  the  drinks  with  a 
long  glass  rod,  took  two  glasses  out  of  the 
freezer  and  held  one  up  for  his  wife.  Their 


eyes  met  as  the  liquid  dribbled  into  the  glass. 

"George,  we  really  ought  to  get  a  new  shak- 
er. One  of  these  days  someone  is  going  to  ob- 
ject to  your  straining  a  martini  through  your 
ringers." 

-"Fine,  I'll  bust  this  one  over  his  head." 
-"George  really.  Oh,  we  got  a  letter  from 
Frank's  housemaster  today." 
-"Really.  What  did  he  say?" 
-"Quite  a  bit.  You  had  better  read  it  your- 
self. Its  on  the  hall  table." 

Endicott  Hall 
November  28,  1955 

Dear  Mr.  Buchanan 

I  regret  very  much  to  have  to  write  this  let- 
ter, but  since  I  know  that  you  would  want  to 
be  kept  aware  of  your  son's  progress.  I  feel 
I  must. 

Frank  is  becoming  slack  in  his  studies,  I  am 
afraid  to  say.  This  is  not  because  he  can't  do 
the  work,  but  because  he  just  simply  isn't 
getting  on  the  ball  and  putting  his  back  into 
it. 

Several  teachers  have  remarked  that  his 
preparation  is  half-hearted  and  sloppily  ex- 
ecuted. From  my  experience  around  the  dor- 
mitory with  him,  this  seems  to  be  a  general 
tendency.  His  bed  is  seldom  made,  the  room 
is  most  always  sloppy,  and  I  think  I  have  a 
faint  inkling  that  he  smokes  in  the  room 
(Smoking  is  against  the  rules,  here  you  know) 
On  the  whole  I  find  that  Frank  is  thoroughly 
irresponsible  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  this 
school. 

I  have  talked  to  Frank  many  times,  and 
have  apparently  made  no  progress.  I  trust 
that  you  will  take  the  appropriate  action  that 
you  may  deem  necessary  for  this  situation, 
and  trust  that  things  will  take  a  turn  for  the 
better  before  The  Administration  takes  some 
serous  action. 

Cordially  and  with  best  personal  regards, 
William  R.  T.  Z.  Black 
Housemaster:  Endicott  Hall 
Mr.  Buchanan  walked  back  into  the  kit- 
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chen.  A  full  glass  awaited  him  on  the  kitchen 
table. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  turned  from  the  sink-peal- 
ing an  onion.  "What  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
do?" 

-"I  don't  know",  he  turned  and  looked  into 
his  drink. 

-"Why  don't  we  go  up  there  this  weekend 
and  see  " 

-"I've  got  a  board  meeting  in  Chicago." 

-"Can't  you  cancel  it?" 

-"Oh  that's  ridiculous.  This  whole  thing's 
ridiculous." 

-Mrs.  Buchanan's  eyes  fired  as  she  turned 
to  her  husband,  "But  George  it's  not  ridicu- 
lous. He's  our  son.  He's  in  trouble.  We've  got 
to  help  him!" 

-"Oh  for  crying  out  loud,  Sylvia,  he's  not 
in  trouble  any  more  than  I  am.  Hell's  bells, 
when  I  was  his  age,  I . . ." 

-"You  were  a  little  angel.  Your  mother  told 
me  that  when  we  were  married." 

-"Well  maybe  so,  but  kids  are  different 
now.  They  do  different  things.  Bill  Talbert's 
kid  hasn't  said  a  sober  word  since  he  was 
twelve!" 

Mrs.  Buchanan  raised  her  eyelashes  and 
affected  a  slightly  yiddish  dialect,  "This  is 
good?" 

-"Oh  be  serious  dear.  I'm  not  saying  any- 
thing's  good  or  bad-who  am  I  to  say  that? 
The  fact  is  we  can't  be  old  and  dumb  all  our 
lives.  The  kid's  got  to  grow  up  sometime." 

-"Grow  up  to  be  what?  One  of  things  in 
the  paper-a  delinquent. . .?  a  sex  criminal. . .? 
a  muderer?" 

-"Murderer,  sex  criminal?  Sylvia,  what  in 
hell  are  you  talking  about?  That  sex  criminal 
happens  to  be  your  son.  You're  being  utterly 
foolish.  That  letter  says  nothing.  The  kid 
hasn't  done  a  thing ! " 

-"Yet"  Mrs.  Buchanan  turned  her  back 
and  peeled  the  onions  into  a  pot  on  the  stove. 

-"Yet?  What  you.  The  kid  doesn't  make 
his  bed  and  you  turn  him  into  a  sex  criminal. 
Read  the  letter.  He  hasn't  done  a  damn 
thing." 

The  last  potato  dropped  decisively  into  the 


pot.  "Okay,  do  you  want  your  pot  roast 
smothered  or  with  the  onions  rolling?" 

-"Smothered  and  I'm  glad  you  finally  see 
the  light." 

-"Is  that  ice  water  or  did  you  mix  another 
drink?" 

-"Icewater.  More  coming  right  up" 

Mr.  Buchanan  cracked  the  cubes  into  the 
bucket.  'And  that  letter  is  certainly  a  literary 
masterpiece.  The  man  must  be  absolutely  il- 
leterate.  How  anyone  can  dangle  so  many 
participles  and  murder  the  rhetoric  .  . ." 

-"Mr.  Publisher,  what  would  would  like 
for  dessert?  Plums  or  ice  cream?" 

-"I  can  just  see  that  guy  sitting  up  there 
in  his  little  study,  smoking  a  tweedy  pipe  in 
a  weedy  jacket,  looking  tweedy  and  smart 
as  hell,  but  dumb.  Why  doesn't  he  come  down 
here  and  fight  for  a  living?" 

-"George?  Plums  or  ice  cream?" 

-"Cowards  all  of  'em.  Araid  to  get  out  and 
work  for  a  living.  You  know  I  have  half  the 
mind  to  cancel  this  board  meeting  and  go  up 
there  and  drag  Frank  out  of  the  place.  I 
think  the  kid's  had  enough  time  wasted,  hors- 
in'  around  with  that  bigoted  bunch  of  intel- 
lectuals. You  know  that  really  wouldn't  be  . ." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  took  off  her  apron,  and  let 
it  fall  to  a  heap  on  the  floor.  She  slipped  off 
her  high  heels  and  gave  them  to  her  husband. 
She  pulled  the  chair  out  and  slowly  climbed 
up,  until  she  was  standing  on  top  of  the  kit- 
chen table.  She  raised  her  arms  to  the  ceiling 
in  mock  pose  and  recited,  "Mr.  Peabody, 
Honorable  Trustees,  Parents,  Friends.  As  val- 
edictorian of  the  class  of  1927,  I  first  want  to 
say  that  I,  personally  owe  a  great  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  this  school.  It  has  taught  me  and  all 
of  us,  the  great  end  . . ." 

-"Sylvia,  will  you  get  down  off  that  table?" 

-"Arid  the  real  business  . . ." 

-"Alright,  alright,  point  made,  now  please 
stop".  Mr.  Buchanan  put  his  head  between 
his  hands.  "I  know,  I  know,  its  true." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  climbed  down  from  the 
table.  "Now  for  the  last  time,  ice  cream  or 
plums?" 

"Plums.  What's  Frank's  dorm  number." 
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"Six.  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  about  ten 
minutes.  And  tell  him  that  I'll  send  his  sweat- 
er as  soon  as  it  comes  back  from  the  cleaners." 

Mr.  Buchanan  picked  up  his  briefcase  and 
went  into  the  library.  Mrs.  Buchanan  set  the 
timer  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  sat  down  at 


the  kitchen  table  and  began  reading  the  even- 
ing paper.  She  put  the  paper  down  and  stared 
blankly  at  the  library  door.  Her  eyes  became 
a  little  glossy  and  a  smile  formed  slowly  at 
the  ends  of  her  lips.  And  then  she  couldn't 
help  it-she  laughed  aloud. 
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THE  MODERNS— WHY? 


T.  H.  BISSINGER 


MARNEY  AND  THE  PEACH  BUD 


Marney  rubbed  his  chin, 
Buckled  his  shoe, 
And  drank  some  gin. 

One  star  smiled  and  burst  a  thousand  years, 
Gemini  and  Life  danced  with  each  other. 
And  Marney  defended  the  pass  for  him. 

The  girl  in  toreador  pants 

Winked, 

Slinked; 

Pinched  Marney's  ear 
And  slipped  to  her  knees. 

The  man  scratched  his  soles 
Through  eye  slits 
He  saw  the  window 
And  silently  rose. 

Marney  sits  alone 
Toreador  sleeps 
The  peach  bud  kisses 
And  the  man  with  a  soul? 
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AUTUMN 

ALAN  McLEAN 


SADNESS 


Yesterday,  the  tree  was  warm  with  yellow  leaves, 

The  sunlight  in  the  afternoon  would  soothe  my  tired  eyes 

And  everything  was  sleepy,  soft,  and  good. 

Today,  although  the  sky  is  just  as  blue,  the  tree  is 

bare,  the  leaves 
Smell  stale  upon  the  road  and  grass.  Still  yellow, 
Yes — but  we'll  soon  walk  them  into  dust. 

And  what  has  happened  to  that  sun?  The  warmth  is  pierced 
By  polar  darts;  a  wind  is  swishing  in  dry  leaves, 
A  hazy  cloud  absorbs  a  watery  sun. 

And  I  am  sad  and  happy  in  this  sorrow, 
For  winter  will  be  long,  but  cold  and  harsh. 
And  the  spring  I  love  has  always  come  again. 
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QUEEN  BEE 

JOE  SCALLON 


Aldo  Colonairi  had  just  become  seventeen. 
He  was  a  tall  dark  Italian,  but  had  a  sharp 
turned  up  nose  that  gave  him  a  look  of  impu- 
dence. Aldo,  being  a  strikingly  handsome  boy 
with  deep  blue  eyes  set  beneath  black  bushy 
eyebrows,  was  quite  attractive  to  girls.  In 
truth,  however,  he  was  neither  impudent  nor 
did  he  pay  any  attention  to  the  girls.  He  was 
quiet  and  reserved  and  extremely  fond  of 
reading.  Too  fond.  Yes,  the  books  were  caus- 
ing the  trouble. 

Father  Caspari  had  decided  to  stop  in  at 
the  Colonairis  and  was  sitting  in  the  small 
tidy  living  room  talking  with  Mrs.  Colonairi. 
Father  Caspari  had  known  the  Colonairis  for 
many  years  and  had  always  taken  an  interest 
in  Aldo.  His  interest  in  the  boy  had  grown 
even  keener  since  the  death  of  Aldo's  father 
eight  years  ago.  He  and  Mrs.  Colonairi  were 
discussing  Aldo. 

"Father,  I  just  don't  know  why  he  won't  go 
out  with  the  other  boys  and  play  a  little  foot- 
ball or  go  with  them  down  to  the  drugstore. 
The  only  thing  he  does  is  read,"  she  said  de- 
jectedly. 

"Well,— " 

"I  keep  telling  him  that  he  should  go  out 
with  the  boys  and  have  fun. — " 

Father  Caspari,  knowing  he  couldn't  get  a 
word  in  edgewise,  wasn't  listening  for  he  knew 
about  the  trouble.  He  sat  in  an  overstuffed 
easy  chair  fiddling  nervously  with  the  silver 
cross  that  hung  around  his  neck.  It  was  a 
birthday  gift  from  the  congregation. 

" — but  he  simply  says  'No,  Mamma'  and 
goes  back  to  his  reading.  What's  wrong  with 
him,  Father  Caspari?" 

"He  is  just  going  through  a  phase,  Mam- 
ma." 

"A  what?" 

"A  phase.  Reading  is  by  far  not  the  worst 
thing  a  boy  his  age  can  do.  By  the  way,  what 
book  is  he  reading  now?  It  wouldn't  be  on  the 
List  would  it?" 


"Father,  you  know  my  Aldo  would  never 
read  something  on  the  List,"  Mrs.  Colonairi 
retorted.  "I  really  don't  know  what  the  name 
of  the  book  is,  but  I  think  it  has  something  to 
do  with  bees." 

"Bees?  Mmmm — ,"  said  Father  Caspari 
contemplatively. 

Interrupting  the  priest's  train  of  thought, 
Mrs.  Colonairi  said,  "Another  thing  Father, 
isn't  it  strange  that  a  boy  his  age  doesn't  have 
the  slightest  interest  in  girls?  Not  even  the 
pretty  one  next  door." 

"That  too  is  a  part  of  the  phase  he's  going 
through,  Mamma.  He'll  change." 

Father  Caspari  told  Mrs.  Colonairi  not  to 
worry.  Rising  to  leave,  he  said  to  her  to  send 
Aldo  around  to  see  him  on  Saturday. 

That  evening  Aldo  was  slumped  into  the 
overstuffed  easy  chair  with  one  long  leg 
draped  carelessly  over  one  arm  of  the  chair. 
He  was  hunched  over,  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
book,  and  didn't  glance  up  when  his  mother 
entered  the  room  and  sat  down  across  from 
him. 

"Did  you  walk  home  from  school  with  Hol- 
ly today?"  she  inquired  hopefully. 

"Nope,"  he  said  softly. 

"Did  you  see  her  at  all?" 

"Uh  huh,"  Aldo  replied  with  a  barely  au- 
dible, "in  the  library." 

"That's  nice  dear.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Father 
Caspari  stopped  in  today.  VVe  had  a  nice  little 
chat." 

"Fine." 

"He  said  he'd  like  to  have  you  drop  by  and 
see  him  on  Saturday." 

Upon  hearing  this  Aldo  looked  up  momen- 
tarily and  wondered  why  in  the  world  the 
Father  wanted  to  see  him.  "Oh,  well,  it's 
probably  just  something  about  the  choir,"  he 
muttered  to  himself  under  his  breath. 

On  Saturday,  Aldo  set  out  for  Father  Cas- 
pari's  with  the  book  under  his  arm.  He  saun- 
tered down  the  porch  steps,  turned  right  at 
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the  front  gate  and  strolled  down  the  sidewalk. 
He  didn't  notice  the  yells  and  cheers  coming 
from  the  football  game  at  Bartell's  field  two 
blocks  to  the  left  of  him.  Nor  did  he  see  Hol- 
ly. Holly  Loren,  the  girl  next  door,  was  a 
stunningly  attractive  girl  in  her  middle  teens. 
She  sat  on  the  front  steps  of  her  house  glan- 
cing slyly  at  Aldo  as  he  passed  by. 

Aldo,  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Rectory, 
was  greeted  by  Father  Caspari.  They  walked 
into  the  priest's  study  and  sat  down.  Begin- 
ning the  conversation  Father  Caspari  said, 
"You  know,  when  I  stopped  in  to  see  your 
mother  the  other  day  she  seemed  to  be  quite 
worried  about  you.  There's  nothing  bothering 
you  is  there?  Are  you  concerned  about  a 
girl?" 

Aldo,  who  had  been  staring  intently  at  the 
floor  as  though  he  were  hypnotized  by  the 
speckled  pattern  of  the  rug,  raised  his  head. 

Father  Caspari,  catching  the  innocent  look 
in  his  eyes,  knew  right  away  that  it  wasn't  a 
girl.  But  he  started  to  rib  Aldo  by  saying,  "It 
wouldn't  by  Holly  Loren,  that  girl  next  door, 
would  it?"  The  priest  thought  for  a  second 
about  Holly  Loren.  She  had  gained  a  small 
reputation  of  being  "too  friendly,"  especially 
with  the  boys.  But  the  only  people  who  ever 
mentioned  this  to  the  Father  were  the  gossip- 
ing elderly  ladies  of  the  parish  and  old  ladies 
are  old  ladies ! 

Aldo  cleared  his  throat  and  confirming  the 
priest's  observation  said,  "No,  Father,  I'm  not 
concerned  about  any  girl,  not  even  Holly 
Loren.  I  do  see  her  sometimes  though.  In  the 
library  at  school.  Sometimes  I  suggest  the 
good  books  that  I've  read  to  her  and  she'll  do 
the  same  for  me." 

Father  Caspari  smiled  and  picked  up  the 
book  which  Aldo  had  laid  on  the  desk.  "What 
book  are  you  reading  now,  Aldo?  Ah, — Mae- 
terlinch's  Life  of  the  Bee.  It's  a  wonderful 
book.  I  read  it  too  when  I  was  about  your  age, 
or  maybe  a  year  or  so  younger.  I  remember  it 
taught  me  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  out- 
doors. It  set  me  to  catching  butterflies,  moths, 
and  yes,  even  bees." 


Aldo,  taking  an  interest,  said,  "You  know 
Father,  I'd  like  to  catch  a  queen  bee." 

Father  Caspari  replied,  "Do  you  remember 
the  part  about  the  wedding  flight  of  the  queen 
bee?  How  she  flies  from  the  nest  straight  up 
into  the  sky  with  the  drones  following  her? 
Higher  and  higher  she  climbs  with  the  males 
still  following  and  the  drone  who  is  able  to 
stay  with  her  catches  her  and  they  are 
married ! " 

"That's  my  favorite  part,"  Aldo  asserted. 

"Son,  that  is  a  miracle  of  God.  It's  nature 
and  it's  wonderful  and  good." 

Aldo  nodded  affirmatively  and  said  that  it 
was  Holly's  favorite  book.  "She  is  the  one  who 
suggested  it  to  me." 

Father  Caspari  rose  from  his  chair,  strolled 
to  the  window,  and  leaned  against  the  sill. 
"It's  such  a  beautiful  day.  I'm  going  out  to 
King's  brook  this  afternoon,  why  don't  you 
and  Holly  come  along?  You  can  borrow  my 
old  butterfly  net  if  you  want  to." 

Aldo  thanked  Father  Caspari  and  said  that 
he  thought  Holly  would  like  very  much  to 
come  along. 

That  afternoon  Holly  and  Aldo  met  Father 
Caspari  and  set  out  for  King's  brook.  They 
chatted  gaily  and  Holly  seemed  to  be  very 
excited  about  being  able  to  come.  She  talked 
with  the  priest  about  the  out-of-doors  and 
how  she  loved  it.  Father  Caspari  knew  that 
the  old  ladies  gossip  about  Holly  Loren  was 
certainly  just  gossip.  She  was  a  fine  girl. 

King's  brook  lay  at  the  base  of  a  high  cliff 
which  had  a  path  winding  up  it's  deep  grassy 
slope  to  the  summit.  The  water  of  the  brook 
glistened  in  the  sun  and  flowed  quietly  over 
the  smooth  round  pebbles  on  the  brook's  bot- 
tom. 

Father  Caspari  removed  his  shoes  and  socks 
and  laid  them  on  the  bank.  Carefully  rolling 
up  his  black  pantlegs  he  waded  into  the  shal- 
low stream  and  let  the  cool  water  flow  sooth- 
ingly over  his  feet.  "You  two  go  ahead  and 
run  along.  I'm  going  to  stay  right  here." 

Holly  and  Aldo  waved  and  seeing  a  butter- 
fly fluttering  up  the  path  of  the  cliff,  ran  after 
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it.  Holly  took  the  lead.  Father  Caspari 
watched  them  ascend  the  grassy  slope.  They 
looked  like  a  pair  of  romping  goats.  Holly  was 
still  leading  with  Aldo  close  behind.  Higher 
and  higher  they  ran,  nearing  the  top,  zig-zag- 
ging  up  the  path  just  like — bees !  The  shock 
made  Father  Saspari  stiffen  and  cupping  his 
hands  he  yelled  frantically  for  Aldo  to  come 
back.  But  the  wind  was  in  his  face  and  now  it 
was  too  late. 
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FACULTY  PORTRAIT 

BEN  PARKS 


No  offense  is  intended  by  the  author  of  this, 
for  he  studied  under  the  subject  for  five 
terms.  Few  appreciate  more  the  effect  this 
person  had  on  the  students  who  were  placed 
under  him 

B.  R.  P.,  P.  A.  56 
The  fall  of  the  school  year  1955-56  brought 
a  discovery  to  many  returning  P.  A.  students 
which  was  to  make  some  happy,  through  re- 
venge, and  others  sad,  through  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  prospect  of  a  quick,  effortless  ho- 
nor. This  was  the  result  of  the  disappearance 
of  a  number  of  the  distinguished  faculty 
which  has  tried  to  embed  some  semblance  of 
knowledge  into  the  un-receptive  heads  of  An- 
dover  students  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Se- 
veral of  these  were  foreign  language  teachers 
whose  methods  were  as  different  as  their  ap- 
pearances. 

In  half  a  decade,  one  thousand  seniors 
have  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  teacher 
who  confused  the  idea  of  a  cut  and  a  demerit. 
He  was  never  informed  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference, and  he  was  well  aware  of  the  suppos- 
ed fact  that  faculty  members  thrive  on  de- 
merits. He  did.  Posting,  No-Excuse,  and  re- 
peating the  course  were  only  sidelines,  and 
we  should  be  quite  thankful  for  this  fact. 
Nonetheless,  he  did  manage  to  find  time  to 
present  to  his  students  the  ways  and  manners 
of  the  French  people.  And  it  is  to  this  beloved 
ambassador  of  good  will  that  we  dedicate  this 
account  of  those  activities  he  indulged  in 
which  are  printable. 

The  faculty  advisor  to  a  language  club  can 
get  some  sort  of  feeble  enjoyment  out  of 
listening  to  the  desperate  attempts  to  speak 
the  language  he  has  tirelessly  taught  students 
of  different  levels  for  as  long  as  he  can  hope 
to  remember.  But  he  can  receive  even  more 
enjoyment  out  of  being  outspoken  in  that  or- 
ganization and  participating  on  the  level  of 
his  student.  And  for  as  long  as  even  the  five- 
year  man  can  remember,  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  a  soccer  team  which  had  one  game  a  season 


was  a  gentleman  who  said  to  one  of  his  stu- 
dents, .  .if  I  were  as  young  as  you,  I  would 
score  a  t'ousand  goals."  And  he  might  have, 
for  he  did  manage  to  place  a  few  shots  beyond 
the  frantically  outstretched  arms  of  some  Spa- 
nish-speaking Gringo.  But  he  was  at  his  great- 
est in  his  little  classroom. 

In  the  deathly  quiet  that  occurs  in  every 
classroom  during  a  difficult  test,  the  teacher 
of  one  small  class  of  upper-middlers  would 
pace  the  room  in  a  methodic  manner,  but  the 
placing  of  the  heavy-shod  feet  had  the  ten- 
dency to  steer  one's  mind  to  thoughts  of  the 
elephants  parading  about  the  face  of  the  huge 
drum  which  a  certain  nearby  university  takes 
great  pride  in.  The  effect  was  somewhat  dis- 
tracting, but  the  purpose  was  obviously  to 
steel  the  nerves  of  the  student  so  that  he  could 
resist  the  distractions  of  the  examination.  He 
had  definite  ways,  and  the  most  prominent 
was  his  method  of  bettering  his  students  in  a 
game  of  jesting.  Only  once  was  he  ever  known 
to  be  taken  in  a  situation  involving  loss  of 
words,  and  he  recovered  part  of  his  injured 
pride  by  coming  back  with  a  quick  demerit. 
He  had  told  a  student  that,  "There  are  cer- 
tain boys  who  are  not  needed  around  here, 
anymore."  And  the  classic  retort  was:  "And 
some  professeurs,  toooo."  The  author  of  the 
latter  statement  called  his  shot,  for  he  sur- 
vived, while  his  instructor  is  half-way  around 
the  world  in  a  land  of  tigers  and  head-hunt- 
ers, definitely  a  more  friendly  atmosphere 
than  a  circle  of  seniors  who  didn't  get  their 
diplomas  because  they  left  an  accent  mark 
off  a  word.  Once  in  a  while  he  might  agree 
he  was  wrong  in  getting  a  boy  placed  on  pro- 
bation, but  he  would  recover  efficiently  with 
the  well  thought-out  statement,  "Ay'm  sorry, 
but  it's  too  late  now  to  do  anything  about  it." 
He  did  have  a  slight  accent,  and  this  accent 
established  a  method  of  talking  which  almost 
equals  the  language  of  the  "Talent"  of  the 
mathematics  department.  This  speech  is  cha- 
racterized by  certain  definite  phrases,  such 
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as,  "My  Boy,"  which  originated  in  the  point- 
ed question,  "My  boy,  now  do  you  ever  expect 
to  pass  this  course?"  Usually  he  had  no  idea. 
Several  other  of  the  more  prominent  expres- 
sions read:  "Cheese!"  and  "Myegott,  you'll 
never  get  by  with  that  kind  of  woik!"  An- 
other that  is  a  litle  harder  to  understand  is 
reminiscent  of  the  days  when  "You  will 
flunk"  meant  exactly  what  it  says.  Perhaps  it's 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  odd  sayings 
could  work  their  way  into  understandable 
English  sentences,  but  when  one  was  invited 
to  "  . .  .Veeseet  Monsieur  Benedict,"  it  didn't 
take  too  long  to  grasp  the  situation  he  was 
faced  with.  And  the  more  intelligent  couldn't 
be  heard  from  when  the  words  "One  more 
sound  and  it's  posting"  drifted  through  the 
atmosphere. 

The  atmosphere  itself  was  kept  nice  and 
crisp  in  the  winter  by  having  the  windows 
open,  because  the  radiator  wasn't  working. 
In  the  spring,  the  radiators  worked  quite  well 
and  in  order  to  retain  their  full  usefulness, 
the  windows  were  kept  closed.  The  fact  that 
our  hero  was  a  sunshine-bug  is  displayed  in 
the  fact  that  the  shades  were  raised  to  admit 
the  noon-day  sun  into  the  eyes  of  the  student 
that  he  might  better  prepare  himself  for  the 
flashes  that  he  would  soon  witness  in  his  arm- 
ed-service days.  This  desire  for  open  sunshine 
disappeared  for  a  few  weeks,  however,  for  the 
poor  instructor  was  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
sunny  sands  of  Florida.  Some  scoundrel  of  a 
beach-comber  stole  his  watch,  ring,  wallet, 
and  most  important  of  all,  his  favorite  push- 
button ball-point  pen.  This  last  was  the  most 
serious  of  all,  for  it  brought  on  the  red-pencil 
craze.  Every  student  was  required  to  bring 
one,  for  the  poor  professor  had  no  way  of  his 
own  for  making  the  big,  colorful  X's  on  the 
test  papers  of  his  charges.  Although  this  did 
manage  to  increase  Benner  House's  intake,  it 
ruined  many  a  student  financially. 

The  attire  of  this  gentleman  caused  many 
of  the  rumors  that  surrounded  him,  especially 
the  one  that  he  had  served  in  the  under- 
ground during  the  war.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
believe  when  one  remembers  how  he  appear- 


ed in  a  long  overcoat  with  its  up-turned  col- 
lar and  a  black  hat  resting  on  his  eyebrows. 
Together  with  hunched  shoulders,  this  cer- 
tainly would  give  one  the  impression  of  some 
foreign  agent.  Under  the  coat,  however,  there 
was  nothing  odd  about  his  costume.  He  in- 
variably wore  a  sweater  over  a  colored  shirt, 
but  he  never  wore  what  he  called  a  "fancy 
shoit."  The  only  thing  symbolic  was  his  foot- 
wear. It  was  always  variations  on  the  same 
theme  —  "ground-grippers,"  which  are  only 
crepe-soled  shoes,  but  on  him,  they  were 
"ground-grippers." 

He  liked  automobiles,  and  one  day-student 
passed  his  final  by  making  his  coupe  avail- 
able. It  was  rumored  at  one  time  that  he  bor- 
rowed another  faculty-member's  car,  and 
drove  it  into  a  tree.  Another  story  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  automotive  field  comes  from  far- 
off  Cambodia.  He  borrowed  a  small  European 
model  to  go  shopping,  and  when  he  returned 
with  his  purchases  the  car  woudn't  start.  He 
hired  several  mechanics,  who  took  the  car 
apart"  and  found  nothing  the  matter.  Re-as- 
sembled it  still  wouldn't  start.  He  telephoned 
his  friend  and  explained  the  whole  situation. 
When  the  friend  appeared  on  the  scene,  he 
explained  to  a  much-embarrassed  country- 
man that  he  had  gotten  into  the  wrong  auto- 
mobile. Though  such  incidents  are  few  and 
far-between,  they  add  greatly  to  the  over-all 
humor  of  a  man  like  this. 

Even  though  one  had  to  have  nerve  and  no 
desire  to  stay  on  the  honor  roll,  the  class  of 
this  illustrious  alien  was  one  to  be  enjoyed  by 
several  of  his  students.  He  had  a  great  talent 
for  drawing,  and  would  calmly  draw  the  por- 
trait of  a  reciting  student  with  whichever 
hand  happened  to  be  nearest  the  chalk.  These 
little  minute  masterpieces  would  soon  dis- 
appear under  the  un-artistic  penmanship  of 
some  person  who  knew  his  lesson.  To  say  he 
dabbled  in  art  is  somewhat  of  an  understate- 
ment; he  just  kind  of  bubbled  over  in  the 
stuff. 

He  was  not  the  most  punctual  faculty 
member  around,  either.  Almost  invariably,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  faculty  waiters,  he  would 
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enter  the  Commons  for  breakfast  at  7:45, 
winded,  but  demanding  his  usual  dozen  pieces 
of  French  toast.  Perhaps  he  liked  the  French 
toast  best  of  all  at  Andover.  And  he  always 
felt  rather  evil  at  his  first-period  class,  which 
he  hardly  ever  missed.  He  did  give  free  cuts, 
though  —  two  of  them.  He  had  measles.  And 
he  decided  that  when  other  classes  got  up  as 
far  as  only  two  weeks  behind  him,  it  was  time 
to  read  fifty  pages  a  night,  plus  the  usual 
written  vocabulary.  And  he  still  realized  that 
the  examination  was  to  be  graded  on  the  ba- 
sis of  "You  flunk,  and  you  flunk,  and  you  and 
you  and  you  flunk."  This  is  the  famous  "di- 


rect method"  —  direct  to  Podunk  Hi.  The 
class  itself  was  so  enjoyable  that  if  one  didn't 
laugh  at  the  jokes,  he  needed  his  mental  ca- 
pacity examined.  How  else  was  one  to  pass 
the  course? 

Truly  this  gentleman  is  now  remembered 
by  several  thousand  people,  but  they  will  not 
trouble  themselves  for  very  long.  His  memory 
shall  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
studied  under  his  able  tutelage.  For  the  mark 
is  remembered  only  by  those  upon  whom  it 
is  laid,  and  not  by  those  who  have  watched 
it  fall. 
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ROOM  3301 

JOHN  DOUGLAS 

In  this  painting  the  picture  plane  is  divided  into  an  interesting  ab- 
straction by  the  play  and  counterplay  of  various  forms  and  colors. 
Only  a  palette  knife  has  been  used  here,  hence  the  unusual  texture.  It 
was  painted  as  a  room,  but  in  its  extreme  compositional  end  it  has 
thrown  off  that  confinement. 
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EXPEDITION 

ERIC  MYRVAAGNES 

The  night  was  cold  and  still  about  him  as 
the  boy  stepped  out  from  the  shadow  of  the 
tree,  hesitated  briefly,  and  then  started  cau- 
tiously across  the  grass.  The  Bell  Tower  loom- 
ed ominously  before  him,  and  it  seemed  al- 
most to  lean  toward  him  as  he  approached. 
He  reached  the  corner  of  the  tower  and  duck- 
ed quickly  around  it  away  from  the  door.  He 
stood  flat  against  the  wall  and  inched  his 
head  over  until  he  could  just  barely  see 
around  the  corner.  The  corner  streetlight 
showed  him  the  door  to  the  Bell  Tower  clear- 
ly, although  the  tower's  shadow  hid  him  from 
view.  He  sat  down  cautiously  on  the  cold 
stone  base  and  shivered  slightly  as  a  cool 
breeze  penetrated  his  clothing. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  The  radium- 
painted  figures  glowed  feebly,  but  he  finally 
managed  to  discern  that  the  time  was  just 
seven  minutes  before  ten.  It  was  lucky  that 
his  housemaster  was  going  to  be  gone  the 
whole  night.  Who  knows  when  he  might  have 
another  chance  like  this?  He  shuddered  as  he 
thought  of  what  was  ahead  of  him.  He  glanc- 
ed around,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  dead 
and  very  distant.  He  knew,  however,  that 
even  though  no  lights  shone  in  their  windows, 
the  other  boys  in  his  dorm  were  all  awake  and 
waiting  as  tensely  as  he  ...  . 

He  glanced  again  at  his  watch.  Still  five 
minutes  to  wait. . . . 

Icy  fear  suddenly  clutched  at  him.  He 
wanted  to  run  —  but  no;  the  boys  were  de- 
pending on  him.  He  had  to  go  through  with 
it.  This  question,  one  as  old  as  the  Bell  Tower 
itself,  was  finally  to  be  answered.  It  had  caus- 
ed violent  discussions,  even  bitter  fights,  for 


weeks.  And  the  lot  had  fallen  on  him  to  settle 
it  once  and  for  all. 

He  inched  his  way  back  over  to  the  corner 
once  more  and  peered  around  it  toward  the 
door.  He  glanced  at  his  right  hand  and  found 
an  old  tattered  rabbit's  foot  clutched  tightly 
in  his  fingers.  He  had  brought  it  along  to  give 
him  assurance;  not  that  he  was  superstitious, 
but,  well. . . .  He  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
rabbit's  foot  in  his  excitment.  One  last  glance 
at  his  watch  told  him  that  it  was  time ! 

He  heard  the  faint  murmur  of  gears  being 
set  in  motion  inside  the  tower.  Then  the  bell 
began  to  sound.  It  seemed  much  louder  than 
usual,  but  the  tune  was  the  same  maddening, 
syncopated  phrase  as  always.  It  ended 
abruptly,  leaving  discord  running  through  his 
head,  and  then  he  heard  light  footsteps  des- 
cending the  stairs  inside  the  tower.  He  stood 
absolutely  motionless  and  held  his  breath.  His 
heart  stopped  for  a  moment.  Slowly,  the  door 
began  to  open.  He  stared  in  stark  terror,  and 
he  didn't  move  a  muscle  until  five  minutes 
after  They  had  left.  Then  he  ran,  sprinted, 
back  to  his  dorm,  up  the  stairs  and  down  the 
corridor.  He  stopped,  panting,  in  front  of  the 
door  at  the  end.  He  waited  for  a  long  mo- 
ment, and  then  knocked  lightly.  The  door 
was  opened,  and  he  went  in.  All  his  dorm- 
mates  were  gathered  in  the  room,  waiting 
anxiously.  They  all  looked  toward  him  ques- 
tioningly. 

At  last,  with  an  effort,  he  managed  to  blurt 
out,  "You  know  the  . . .  .little  men  . . .  .who 
ring  the  bell  in  the  Bell  Tower?  Well,  they  .  . . 
they  . . .  .aren't  green  at  all !  In  fact,  they  .... 
they're  Red  and  Grey ! " 
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TO  PRESERVE  . .  .FOR  POSTERITY 

GEORGE  DARLOW 


Each  evening  I  rush  through  my  dinner, 
run  hurriedly  back  to  my  dorm,  and  as  I  wind 
my  way  up  the  stairs  to  my  second-floor  dom- 
icile, glance  furtively  about  to  see  if  any  spies 
or  traitors  are  lurking  there.  I  bolt  my  door 
behind  me  and  pull  down  the  shades.  I  check 
the  closets  and  under  the  bed,  for  who  knows 
what  may  lurk  there?  When  I  have  satisfied 
my  apprehensions,  I  bring  a  small  gladstone 
suitcase  out  from  under  the  bed.  It  is  the  type 
of  bag  that  might  be  used  by  an  international 
jewel  thief  or,  perhaps,  by  someone  who  was 
carying  a  secret  destructive  instrument  for  a 
foreign  power.  I  take  it  out  of  the  bag,  ad- 
just the  dials,  and  then  wait  —  for  thirty 
agonizing  seconds.  Am  I  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  Kremlin,  or  planning  the  mass  anni- 
hilation of  the  thirty-two  children  under  12 
on  the  West  Quad  in  the  hidden  recesses  of 
my  innermost  chamber?  Of  course  not!  I'm 
listening  to  my  favorite  radio  thriller. 

The  advent  of  television  and  other  devious 
devices  has  cooled  many  people's  enthusiasm 
for  the  radio  thriller.  With  color  TV,  the 
blood  and  gore  will  stand  out  better,  and  the 
radio  thriller  will  become  a  forgotten  and  ex- 
tinct thing  of  the  past.  Therefore,  I  believe 
it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  set  down  a  typical 
radio  thriller  to  preserve  this  noble  medium 
of  violence  for  posterity. 

The  typical  thriller  begins  with  some  dis- 
concerting music,  not  unlike  that  of  a  synco- 
pated foghorn.  Before  we  can  quite  get  over 
the  initial  shock,  the  announcer  informs  us, 
with  his  cracked  baritone  voice,  that  we  are 
about  to  hear  "one  man's  fight  against  the 
underworld"  or  warn  us  with  his  homespun 
philosophy  that  "the  weed  of  crime  bears  bit- 
ter fruit."  It  is  invariably  a  true  story  —  tak- 
en from  police  files.  Only  the  names,  places, 
and  events  have  been  changed  to  protect  the 
innocent. 

The  plot  forms  as  Dudley  DeWitt,  private 
eye,  ears,  nose,  and  throat,  accompanied  by 
his  fat  stooge  Sergeant  Bruno  of  Homicide,  is 
investigating  the  murder  of  the  late  Phineas 


T.  Van  Thrump,  a  wealthy  stock  broker,  oil 
and  railroad  magnate,  sportsman,  and  all- 
around  good  guy  who  has  been  shot,  stabbed, 
hanged,  and  left  in  a  swimming  pool  for  two 
weeks.  The  body  on  the  floor  before  them, 
they  question  the  butler,  who  is  nervously  try- 
ing to  conceal  his  bloodstained  trousers  as  a 
gun  and  some  rope  fall  out  of  his  pocket 
which  had  been  ripped  open  by  a  machete. 
After  the  butler  has  been  dismissed,  Dudley 
makes  the  observation,  "Something  about 
that  guy  is  suspicious."  Bruno,  who  by  this 
time  has  deposited  his  corpulent  bulk  in  a 
chair  over  the  body,  mumbles  something  to 
the  effect  of,  "Where's  the  stiff?" 

After  a  brief  investigation,  Bruno  decides 
it  is  about  time  to  get  back  to  the  numbers 
racket  that  he  is  setting  up  at  the  station 
house  and  so  declares  the  case  closed  with  the 
cause  of  death  given  as  indigestion.  However, 
Dudley,  with  his  usual  dauntless  courage  and 
inexhaustible  energy,  has  a  hunch.  He  returns 
to  his  office  and  picks  up  Carolyn,  his  part- 
time  secretary  and  full-time  mistress.  To- 
gether they  stalk  Gloria,  the  sultry  blond  up- 
stairs maid  of  Van  Thrump,  who  tiptoes 
through  the  tulips  to  a  rendezvous  with 
Chauncey,  the  gardener.  Dudley  surpises  the 
duo,  but  before  he  can  act,  Chauncey  whips 
out  his  combination  hoe  and  machine  gun  and 
hits  Dudley  in  the  chest.  Is  our  hero  dead? 
Has  Dudley  hit  the  end  of  the  trail?  Of  course 
not!  Luckily,  the  bullet  struck  our  hero's 
"Keep  Cool  With  Coolidge"  button  which  he 
always  wears  pinned  to  his  undershirt.  Carol- 
yn, just  to  prove  it's  a  woman's  world,  trig- 
gers her  miniature  bazooka  and  leaves 
Chauncey  with  something  very  close  to  a  per- 
fect vacuum  between  the  ears.  Chauncey's 
brains  add  a  new  luster  and  intrigue  to  the 
nasturtiums. 

Dudley  DeWitt,  defective  detective,  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  leaves  the  scene.  It's  just 
another  day  in  the  life  of  a  cop.  He  never 
knows  what  will  come  next  or  what  his  next 
adventure  will  be.  But  we  know,  don't  we? 
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THANKSGIVING  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 

TOBY  CALLOWAY 


Oh,  on  that  great  big  mountain 
With  its  head  up  in  the  air, 
Stands  education's  fountain 
For  suckers  everywhere. 
And  just  as  autumn  starts  to  fade 
With  winter  drawing  nigh, 
The  Pilgrims  start  their  big  parade 
And  cut  the  pumpkin  pie. 

And  while  other  institutions 
Enjoy  the  holiday, 
On  the  hill  they  celebrate  it 
In  a  slightly  different  way: 
In  place  of  a  vacation 
For  which  we  hope  and  pray, 
To  all  our  consternation 
They  give  us  half  a  day ! 

A  half  a  day  of  nothin' 

In  which  to  sit  and  wait 

For  turkey  and  its  stuffin' 

On  a  mouldy  Common's  plate. 

A  half  a  day  for  you  to  live 

With  books  left  on  the  shelf, 

You  think  it  sweet  that  they  should  give 

Thanksgiving  day  itself. 

Thanksgiving,  you  are  striving 

To  always  feel  your  best, 

Most  likely  you're  reviving 

Mrom  Monday's  history  test, 

Which  dealt  with  all  those  human  rights 

Our  fathers  did  bestow, 

You  lay  in  bed  a'thinkin'  nights 

Where  did  those  freedoms  go? 

But  now  those  bells  are  ringing, 

Yeah,  they're  ringin'  loud  and  clear 

But  above  'em  is  the  stinging 

Of  your  almost  shattered  ear. 

They  start  to  serve  Thanksgiving  meal 

With  every  little  frill 

And  if  it  makes  your  stomach  squeal, 

There's  always  "Benner  Bill ! " 
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You  stand  in  line  awaiting 

That  meal  of  standard  praise. 

A  mob  is  congregating 

As  Jules  cleans  the  trays. 

But  now  you're  getting  closer 

To  that  well  known  Common's  chow, 

And  you  feel  a  little  queerer 

As  you  start  to  milk  the  cow. 

And  looming  in  the  distance 
With  that  look  that  really  hurts, 
A  visible  resistance 
To  taking  two  desserts. 
Yes,  eager  as  a  beaver 
With  a  sneer  of  cold  command 
Stands  Bobbie  with  a  cleaver 
To  clip  the  snitching  hand. 

And  with  your  tray  of  blessing 

You  sit  down  to  eat  your  fill, 

While  tenderly  carressing 

An  Alka-Seltzer  pill. 

And  when  the  meal  is  over 

You  stagger  out  the  door 

'Cross  Flagstaff's  trampled  clover — 

You've  had  enough,  no  more  !  !  ! 

The  day  has  almost  ended, 
Vacation  almost  gone. 
Those  classes  oh,  so  splendid, 
Begin  again  at  dawn. 
To  bed  my  tired  fellow 
And  rest  your  weary  head. 
Read  on  in  your  Othello — 
Too  bad  that  you  ain't  dead. 

Yet  you,  up  on  that  mountain 
With  its  head  up  in  the  air, 
Where  education's  fountain 
Is  found  in  deep  despair — 
Be  happy  and  be  jolly 
And  don't  pull  any  pranks, 
Stay  clear  of  any  folly, 
This  is  the  day  of  Thanks. 
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FEMALE 

ROBERT  BERLIND 

Were  I  to  contrast  this  picture  with  the  statue  of  Artemis  and  explain 
it  in  terms  of  mythology,  I  would  say  it  is  the  goddess  Cybele.  She  is, 
as  is  Artemis,  an  embodyment  of  purity  but  at  the  same  time  is,  para- 
doxically enough,  a  goddess  of  fertility  and  in  part  even  a  goddess  of 
love.  The  colors  are  soft  pastel  shades  and  help  serve  to  create  my 
image  of  "female",  the  sex  in  its  essence. 
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HORACE  GREELEY 


GEORGE  HOOPES 

"Why  don't  I  call  you  Junior  like  Pete's 
father  calls  him?  Because  I  don't  have  the 
same  name  you  do.  Why?  Because  I  didn't 
want  to  give  you  my  name.  Just  keep  quiet 
and  I'll  tell  you  why. 

"First,  I  want  you  to  remember  my  first 
name's  Horace.  Horace  Mann  Greeley.  That's 
very  important  if  you  want  to  know  why  you 
aren't  named  Horace  Mann  Greeley.  Well, 
isn't  it?  It  is  so!  Because  I  told  you  so,  that's 
why.  Now  stop  asking  questions  before  I — 
Yes.  And  also  remember  you  father's  a  sane 
man.  Some  people  seem  to  doubt  it.  I'm  com- 
ing to  that.  Anyway,  If  I'm  not  completely 
sane,  it  isn't  my  fault.  It's  Horace  Greeley's 
fault.  I  mean,  yes,  that's  right.  Why  Great- 
grandfather Horace  Greeley  had  to  make 
himself  famous  with  a  name  like  that  I  don't 
know.  If  he  was  so  damned  ambitious  he 
could  at  least  have  changed  his  name.  And  if 
he  was  so  attached  to  the  name,  why  did  he 
have  to  make  a  name  for  himself,  worse  still, 
that  name?  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  If 
you  don't  just  shut  up.  Why  couldn't  he  have 
written  sweet  little  editorials  about  the  weath- 
er and  New  York  like  other  New  Yorkers,  in- 
stead of  blowing  his  top  about  things  which 
didn't  concern  him?  And  if  he  was  so  pig- 
headed about  being  famous  with  his  own 
name,  why  did  he  have  to  pass  the  fool  thing 
on  to  his  son?  And  his  son  on,  and  so  on. 
You've  no  idea  what  a  nuisance  a  famous 
name  can  be.  And  when  they  have  to  combine 
two  in  my  name,  that  doubles  the  mess,  at 
least,  unless  it's  a  geometric  progression  or 
something. 

"What  mess?  Well,  I'll  give  you  an  exam- 
ple, and  when  I'm  through  you  ought  to  be 
darn  glad  I  didn't  call  you  Junior.  Quite  a 
while  ago,  long  before  you  were  born — Why? 
Because  I  hadn't  met  your  mother  yet.  Listen, 
you'll  learn  about  that  later.  Well,  I  knew  this 
girl  who  had  a  cat  named  Oswald.  I  don't 
know  why.  The  only  trouble  was  it  was  no  or- 
dinary cat.  It  was  a  helluva  —  sorry.  Oh, 
Pete's  father  says  that  all  the  time,  does  he? 


Well,  Pete's  father  can  go — No.  But  this  cat, 
instead  of  wandering  around  by  itself  like 
ordinary  cats,  had  to  have  a  person  on  a  leash. 
I  don't  know,  I  guess  it  wanted  to  show  all  the 
other  cats  what  an  important  cat  it  was,  tow- 
ing a  person  around  all  the  time. 

"Well,  who  do  you  think  took  this  girl's  cat 
for  walks?  Hah,  hah.  When  you're  a  little 
bigger  you'll  understand  those  things.  Any- 
way, I  was  walking  this  cat  in  a  park  one 
night,  and  there  was  another  girl  I  knew 
there,  and  what  with  one  thing  and  another 
I  forgot  all  about  the  cat.  When  I  next  looked 
little  Oswald  was  gone,  and  so  was  the  leash. 
I'd  dropped  it,  and  that  devil — It  was  a  cat. 
Oh,  well,  forget  it.  The  cat  had  wandered  off 
somewhere.  I  started  prowling  around  among 
the  trees  after  the — er — cat,  and  tripped  over 
a  lot  of  lovers.  At  first  I  asked  them  if  they'd 
seen  any  cats  wandering  around,  but  that 
seemed  to  make  them  pretty  scared.  At  least 
they  looked  as  if  I  was  asking  for  man-eating 
tigers  or  something,  so  I  stopped  asking.  But 
I  finally  found  Oswald  sitting  in  a  big  elm 
just  above  reach,  glaring  down  at  me  and  a 
dog  which  seemed  to  have  acquired  an  inter- 
est in  him. 

"I  tried  to  shoo  the  dog  away,  but  he 
wouldn't  go,  and  I  was  getting  madder  and 
madder,  so  finally  I  kicked  the  brute,  and  he 
ran  off  howling.  Just  then  a  big  solid  woman 
marched  up.  'Did  you  kick  my  little  Archie?: 
she  demanded.  'You  cad !  I  oughter  have  you 
arrested,  I  reelly  oughter.' 

"  'Your  dog  treed  my  cat !'  I  shouted.  'You 
should  keep  that  beast  on  a  leash!  I  should 
have  you  arrested.'  Then  she  noticed  Oswald 
sitting  in  the  tree,  and  sort  of  backed  up  with-  j 
out  saying  much.  When  she  was  far  enough! 
away  she  turned  and  took  her  Archie  away! 
from  there.  I  tried  to  get  Oswald  to  come 
down,  but  he  liked  it  where  he  was  and  wa; 
content  to  stay  there.  So  naturally  I  startec 
up  the  tree.  I  was  pretty  angry  at  that  anima 
— yes,  a  cat  is  an  animal — for  running  awa} 
from  me,  and  I  wanted  him  quick,  becaus< 
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this  girl  would  be  getting  worried  about  her 

precious  cat.  But  the  cat  wasn't  in  any  hurry. 

When  I  got  to  where  he  had  been,  he  wasn't 
,  there  anymore.  So  I  went  on  up  playing  hide 
I  and  seek  among  the  branches  with  this  cat, 
ibut  just  where  the  tree  started  swaying  under 
[me  I  grabbed  the  leash  and  pulled  the  cat 
i  down.  He  was  pretty  mad  now,  too,  and  start- 
ed cursing  like  blazes,  but  he  had  to  come 

along  or  get  strangled. 

"So  I  climbed  down,  pretty  hot  and  cross 
;  and  scratched  up  and  dirty,  and  there  at  the 

foot  of  the  tree  was  a  big  round  face  with  a 
i  policeman's  cap  on  top  staring  up  at  me  with 

a  puzzled  frown.  'What  are  you  doin'  up 

there?'  this  face  inquired. 
"  'Catching  a  cat,'  I  snapped. 
"  'Oh,  you're  that  guy.  I  gotta  coupla  com- 

jplaints  about  you.  Disturbing  the  peace,  um,' 

said  this  face.  'Gome  on  down.' 
j    "So  I  came  down,  with  the  cat  bouncing 
.  along  from  branch  to  branch  after  me.  Only 
the  chose  to  land  on  the  policeman's  hat  in- 
,  stead  of  the  ground.  The  policeman  jumped 

iabout  a  foot  in  the  air,  grabbed  Oswald  with 
j  pne  hairy  paw  and  dumped  him  down,  while 
,  the  cat  spat  at  him  in  passing.  'See?'  I  jeered. 
.    "  'Um/  he  said,  rubbing  his  head.  'Owning 

la  dangerous  animal.  Committing  assault  and 

jbattery  on  a  policeman.' 

"  'He  isn't  dangerous,  and  anyway  he  isn't 

nine,'  I  howled. 

j    "  'Um,'  he  remarked  dubiously.  'Stealing 

ivestock.' 
l    "  'I  didn't  steal  him,'  I  shrieked. 

"  'Um,  breaking  the  noise  law,  section  27b,' 
i  le  said. 

"  'Oh,  hell,  let  me  explain,'  I  pleaded. 
'    "He  pulled  out  a  fat  notebook  and  said; 
}  Name,  please.' 

j    "Now  here  you'll  see  why  you're  not  Junior. 
'  [  said;  'Horace  Greeley,'  naturally. 
it    "The  policeman  looked  at  me.  Finally  he 
said;  'How's  the  'Herald  Tribune'  doing?' 
J    "  'Oh,  fine,'  I  replied. 
a    "  '  Yeah.  Look,  I've  been  to  college  too. 
1(Nbw  what's  your  real  name?'  I  told  him 
]  again.  'Listen,'  he  said,  'Horace  Greeley  did- 


n't live  in  this  city.' 

"  T  can  see  why,'  I  said. 

"  'Let's  cut  the  act,  bud.  Now  what's  the 
name?  The  full  name,'  he  snarled. 

"  'Horace  Mann  Greeley,'  I  told  him. 

"He  broke  into  an  enraged  grin,  and  then 
gave  a  howl  of  anguish  as  Oswald  clipped  him 
one  on  the  ankle.  'Keep  that  damned  cat 
away,'  he  ordered,  hopping  on  one  foot.  But 
he  was  persistent.  'You  think  you're  pretty 
smart,  don't  you?  he  challenged. 

"  'No,'  I  said  patiently.  'Listen.  My  great- 
grandfather was  Horace  Greeley.  So  am  I. 
My  father,  Horace  Greeley,  married  Horissa 
Mann,  granddaughter  of  Horace  Mann.  I  ad- 
mit it's  extraordinary — ' 

"  'You're  pretty  ingenious,'  he  agreed, 
'but-  -' 

"  'That  isn't  all,'  I  hurried  on.  'My  father 
was  also  Horace  Mann  Greeley.' 

"The  police  stared  at  me.  He  fingered  his 
gun  nervously.  Then  his  face  cleared.  'I  get 
it,'  he  said  excitedly.  'Your  father's  mother 
was  named  Mann  too.' 

"  'That's  right,'  I  beamed. 

"  'And  your  father's  uncle,  your  father's 
mother's  brother,  was  your  mother's  father. 
Now  wait  a  minute.  Your  father  and  your 
mother — ' 

"  'No,  no,  no,'  I  moaned.  'My  father's 
mother  wasn't  related  to  my  mother's  father.' 

'The  policeman  lost  his  trust  in  me.  'Hold 
on,'  he  said  suspiciously.  'You're  trying  to  mix 
me  up.  You  figured  this  out  pretty  cleverly. 
You  wanted  to  leave  me  all  tied  up  with  the 
relations  of  your  father's  father  and  your 
mother's — no.  You  father's  mother  and  your 
mother's  father.  Well,  you  can't  do  it,  see?' 

"  'Wait,'  I  interrupted.  'My  father's  moth- 
er was  descended  from  another  Mann,  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  British  diplomat  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  famous  Horace  Walpole — ' 

"  'Yeah,'  said  the  policeman.  'Yeah,  yeah, 
yeah.  Listen,  bud,  you  better  come  along  with 
me.  You  and  the  cat.  Huh?' 

"  'But — '  I  started.  But  then  the  cat's  girl 
hove  into  view,  and  I  was  pretty  relieved. 

"  'What's  wrong?'  she  asked.  'Where've  you 
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been  all  this  time?  Is  Oswald  all  right?  What 
> 

"  'Oswald  is  fine,'  I  told  her.  'He's  just  been 
scratching  the  policeman.' 

"  'Oh,  is  that  all?'  she  said  'I  was  getting 
worried.' 

"  'Is  that  all?'  howled  the  policeman.  'Lis- 
ten, miss,  even  cats — '  He  smothered  his  in- 
dignation and  returned  sternly  to  business. 
'What's  this  guy's"  name?'  he  asked  abruptly. 

"The  girl  stared  at  him.  'Horace  Greeley,' 
she  said.  'Why?' 

"  'O.K.,  O.K.,'  gurgled  the  policeman,  and 
tottered  off.  Then  he  turned,  and  there  was  a 
glitter  in  his  eye.  'Are  you  Mary  Lincoln  or 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe?'  he  asked  the  girl, 
and  doubled  up  with  laughter. 

"The  girl  turned  to  me.  'What's  wrong  with 
him?'  she  asked  sharply. 

"  'Nothing,'  I  said  'He's  a  very  intelligent 
man.  Not  many  policemen  have  heard  of 


Horace  Greeley,  not  to  mention  Horace 
Mann,  Mary  Lincoln  or — ' 

"She  looked  at  me  now.  'You're  crazy,'  she 
spat.  'You're  both  crazy.  Give  me  my  cat.  1 
No,  she  didn't  spit  at  me.  I  know  I  said — just  J 
forget  it,  huh? 

"Well,  I  never  saw  much  of  that  girl  aftei 
that.  Sometimes  I  think  Oswald  planned  i 
that  way.  He  never  did  like  me  much.  But  ol 
course  my  name  didn't  help  matters  when  in 
came  to  the  policeman. 

"Why  don't  I  change  it?  If  I  did  the  whoh 
family  would  be  down  on  me.  After  all,  it's  i 
pretty  special  name.  They  were  mad  enoug 
when  I  didn't  name  you  Horace  too.  Aun 
Hor tense  wouldn't  speak  to  me  for  months 
and  I  haven't  heard  from  Cousin  Horatk 
since.  It's  a  question  of  whether  family  peaci 
and  trouble  elsewhere  are  better  than  farnib 
war  and  outside  peace.  Where's  the  fighting! 
Come  back  in  ten  years  and  see." 
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I  ONLY  ASK  A  LITTLE  THING 

JOHN  W.  MALONE 

The  dining  room  of  the  club  was  softly  lit,  and  the  austere  gentle- 
men sitting  at  the  various  tables  in  deep  comforable  blue  leather  chairs 
spoke  in  low  tones  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  setting.  Most  of  the 
men  were  conversing  earnestly,  or  else  eating  their  steaks  in  silence,  each 
deeply  preoccupied  with  his  own  mundane  business. 

Gerard  Williams  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  aware  of  his  sur- 
roundings. His  quick  bright  eyes  were  watching,  always  watching.  For 
a  moment  his  gaze  would  rest  on  one  table,  and  he  would  scan  the  faces 
of  the  men  grouped  about  it;  then,  he  would  shift  his  view  to  some  other 
part  of  the  room.  At  times  a  secret  smile  would  touch  his  lips,  as  some 
action  attracted  his  subtle  humor.  Quite  naturally,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  noticed  the  quick  entrance  of  anoher  man,  a  stranger  to  the  room, 
and  yet  so  universally  familiar. 

The  stranger  was  very  tall,  very  lithe,  and  dressed  entirely  in  black. 
Every  movement  he  made  was  as  smooth,  and  as  sure  as  that  of  the 
finest  Swiss  watch.  Gerard,  watching  him  stride  in,  hesitate,  and  then 
make  his  way  across  the  room  to  Gerard  himself,  added  mentally  to  the 
watch  image:  well  oiled. 

As  the  tall  man  approached  him,  Gerard  noticed  that  he  wore 
evening  clothes  —  in  fact,  tails,  which  seemed  quite  strange  as  hardly 
anyone  ever  wore  them  anymore.  (Coat  tails  that  is;  Gerard  wasn't  sure 
about  the  other  kind.)  But  there  was  no  time  to  consider  them  any 
longer,  as  he  was  already  standing  beside  the  table,  looking  down  into 
Gerard's  eyes. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  sat  at  your  table  this  evening?"  the  stranger 
asked,  giving  Gerard  a  slight  bow. 

Gerard  considered  saying  that  he  was  reserving  the  seat  for  some- 
one else,  but  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him  and  he  said,  politely 
enough,  but  with  a  special  light  in  his  eye  which  told  of  is  true  feelings, 
"I  should  be  delighted  to  have  you  join  me;  this  dinner  was  beginning  to 
get  quite  dull." 

The  two  of  them  enjoyed  a  pleasant  meal  together,  and  discovered 
that  they  had  much  in  common,  which,  for  Gerard  at  least,  was  quite  a 
surprising  change,  as  he  had  long  since  reconciled  himself  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  anyone.  Gerard  learned  that  the 
man's  name  was  Henry  S.  Binder,  and  he  derived  considerable  amuse- 
ment from  the  fact  that  the  name  was  so  obviously  assumed.  Gerard 
found  him  so  interesting  and  so  mysterious,  that,  again,  he  let  his  curios- 
ity lead  him  where  it  would,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner  the 
following  week  when  Binder  was  to  return  to  town. 


On  the  appointed  night,  on  the  insistance  of  Gerard,  they  dined 
again  at  the  club.  Once  more  Gerard  decided  to  upset  the  routine  of  the 
kitchen  and  order  pheasant,  which  was  on  the  menu  only  for  appear- 
ances: everyone  was  expected  to  buy  steak. 

During  the  week  Gerard  had  been  quietly  busy  behind  the  scenes, 
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settling  his  accounts  and  giving  even  vaster  amounts  than  usual  to  the 
five  Gerard  Williams'  Foundations.  He  was  prepared  for  anything  that 
might  happen  at  that  dinner,  as  he  was  quite  sure  he  knew  who  Henry 
S.  Binder  really  was. 

The  conversation  followed  conventional  topics  for  some  time,  and 
then  Gerard  found  that  the  subject  had  been  skillfully  changed  to  his 
own  fabulous  career.  Binder  asked  a  question  Gerard  had  heard  many 
times  before,  but  for  once  he  was  inclined  to  answer  truthfully.  "Yes,  I 
enjoy  giving  away  money;  it's  sort  of  a  diversion,  you  might  say.  I  like 
to  surprise  people,  and  everyone  is  always  surprised  when  you  give  them 
money.  They're  such  selfish  people  themselves  that  they  can't  under- 
stand why  anyone  on  his  right  mind  would  give  away  a  single  penny. 
I've  always  been  fascinated  by  the  expressions  on  people's  faces,  and  I 
especially  enjoy  creating  them  myself.  So,  I  give  away  money;  I  have 
more  than  I  can  use,  anyway.  I  have  absolutely  everything  I  want  ex- 
cept diversion,  and  money  gives  me  the  power  to  get  that." 

Binder  raised  one  dark  eyebrow  in  question,  and  his  close  cropped 
mustache  quivered  a  bit  as  he  smiled,  revealing  sharp,  white  rather 
vicious  teeth.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing you  want?" 

Gerard  laughed  so  loudly  that  several  of  the  other  diners  glanced 
up,  startled  by  the  sudden,  very  unusual  sound.  Recovering  his  poise, 
Gerard  looked  straight  at  Binder  and  asked  the  question  he  had  been 
anticipating  all  evening.  "Does  the  middle  initial  of  your  name  by  any 
remote  chance  stand  for  Satan?" 

Binder  looked  up  quickly,  surprised  in  spite  of  himself;  it  was  unu- 
sual for  an  intended  victim  to  guess  the  identity  of  his  pursuer  so  soon. 
But  Binder  was  not  to  be  outdone.  "I  rather  think  your  laughter  upset 
some  of  the  cherished  traditions  of  this  room  my  friend." 

"Perhaps;  but  I  think  that  if  they  were  aware  of  your  presence, 
they  would  be  a  good  deal  more  upset." 

"You  would  be  surprised  at  some  of  the  things  I  know  about  the 
so-called  "conventional"  men  in  this  room." 

"I  doubt  that  very  much,"  was  Gerard's  reply,  and  again  the  secret 
smile  appeared  briefly.  "But  I  am  more  interested  in  the  matter  at  hand. 
Are  you  His  Satanic  Majesty  himself,  or  just  some  subservient  Beelze- 
bub?" 

"Because  you  are  such  an  important — you  will  pardon  the  word 
"catch" — I  thought  that  you  deserved  my  personal  attention.  I  am,  to 
use  your  own  words,  His  Satanic  Majesty.  May  I  be  of  service?" 

Gerard  looked  lazily  out  the  window.  "This  is  beginning  to  sound 
like  a  rather  well-worn  plot  I  know  of.  But  I  suppose  the  experience  will 
be  amusing.  I'm  tired  of  doing  good;  I  definitely  need  a  change.  I  sup- 
pose this  is  the  usual  agreement,  whereby  you  get  my  soul  when  I  die  in 
exchange  for  whatever  I  wish.  I  imagine  you  wouldn't  object  to  con- 
sidering the  agreement  in  force  before  I  make  my  request.  On  the  other 
hand,  though,  you  might  not  want  that.  Suppose  I  should  ask  that  man 
live  in  peace  and  happiness  for  all  eternity?" 
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The  Devil's  reply  was  quick,  but  a  certain  worry  had  crept  into  his 
eyes.  "No  one  has  ever  asked  for  that  yet,  and  I  doubt  that  anyone  ever 
will.  Humans  are  much  too  selfish  for  that.  No,  I  am  willing  to  let  you 
ask  for  whatever  you  want.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  may  consider  the 
agreement  in  force  as  of  this  minute.  What  is  his  unholy  thing  you  de- 
sire?" 

Gerard  smiled  in  contemplation  of  the  Devil's  surprise.  "Yes  I  do 
need  a  change;  it's  about  time  I  compensated  for  all  the  good  I've  done. 
What  do  I  want,  you  say?  Oh,  it's  really  a  very  simple  little  wish.  I  only 
want  to  become  His  Satanic  Majesty  myself." 


"Do  you  not  know  that  in  a  race  all  the 
runners  compete,  but  only  one  receives  the 
prize?  So  run  that  you  may  obtain  it. 
Every  athlete  exercises  self-control  in  all 
things.  They  do  it  to  receive  a  perishable 
wreath,  best  we  an  imperishable.  Well,  I 
do  not  run  aimlessly,  I  do  not  box  as  one 
beating  the  air;  but  I  pommel  my  body  and 
subdue  it,  lest  after  preaching  to  others  I 
myself  should  be  disqualified." 

I  Corinthians,  9-24 
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EDITORIAL- 


The  major  purpose  of  all  literature  is  to  provide  pleasure.  Pleasure 
may  be  achieved  in  many  ways — through  the  exultation  of  a  tragedy  or 
effective  characterization,  through  a  good  satire  or  an  enlightening  history, 
through  the  beauty  of  an  author's  style  or  the  purity  of  his  language.  Plea- 
sure is  not  simply  humor;  it  is  that  which  appeals  to  an  individual,  and 
may  be  very  different  for  different  people.  Some  people  like  to  read  Shakes- 
peare; others,  or  perhaps  even  the  same  people,  find  great  enjoyment  in 
perusing  books  on  making  model  airplanes ;  still  others  like  to  relax  with  a 
comic  book.  But  whatever  the  type  of  literature,  it  is  read  because  people 
want  to  read  it,  and  not  necessarily  to  learn  something. 

Some  English  teachers  here,  I  think,  do  not  make  their  students  real- 
ize this.  They  do  not  impress  on  their  students  that  teachers  are  there  to 
broaden  the  students'  ability  to  appreciate  literature,  to  find  pleasure  in 
things  in  which  they  formerly  could  not  have  done  so.  The  impression 
which  many  students  receive  is  that  the  classics  of  English  literature  were 
written  solely  to  instruct,  and  should  be  read  to  learn  something  about  Life 
or  Human  Nature,  whether  the  act  of  reading  is  enjoyable  or  not.  These 
students,  into  whom  the  themes  of  various  books  have  been  pounded  with- 
out the  sources  of  pleasure  in  said  books  discussed  at  all,  are  left  with  the 
feeling  that,  unless  one  enjoys  ferreting  out  the  inner  meanings  of  long 
novels,  pleasure  cannot  be  found  in  anything  more  profound  than  a  maga- 
zine displaying  various  outsized  females. 

Therefore  these  students  are  inclined  to  place  reading  material  in  two 
categories — things  to  be  read  for  the  good  of  one's  soul  and  things  which 
are  obviously  funny,  and  the  two  never  meet.  Anything  which  cannot  be 
fitted  into  either  group  is  utterly  worthless.  Thus,  instead  of  broadening 
out  and  learning  to  enjoy  new  types  of  writing,  students  are  taught  an 
aversion  of  "good"  literature,  finding  in  it  no  more  than  wearisome  ex- 
amples of  various  platitudes.  Then  when  they  do  feel  like  reading  some- 
thing good  and  are  unable  to  find  any  "deep  inner  meaning"  in  it,  they 
regard  it  as  totally  without  merit,  even  if  it  is  funny,  for  they  have  been 
taught  that  all  "good"  literature  is  stuffed  to  the  last  word  full  of  sym- 
bolism and  sub-themes  and  meaningful  characterization. 

This  is  a  subject  close  to  my  heart,  because  everything  I  myself  write 
is  completely  meaningless.  But  the  only  comment  I  ever  hear  about  it  is 
"What  does  it  mean?"  I  tell  the  questionners  that  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing, that  it  is  absolutely  and  irrevocably  lacking  in  even  the  faintest  sha- 
dow and  vestige  of  a  meaning,  and  they  cannot  understand.  They  have 
been  taught  that  things  must  mean  something,  that  literature  is  didactic. 
They  seem  to  wonder  why  I  wrote  any  of  it ;  the  only  answer  I  can  give  is 
that  it  amuses  me  to  write  the  stuff  and  I  dare  to  publish  it  because  I  hope 
that  a  few  other  people  will  enjoy  it  also. 

—  George  Hoopes 
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AN  INCH  INTO  ETERNITY- 

DAVID.  F.  DEAN 


Bright  night. 

Silvery  shining  hills  like  curvaceous  reclining 
maidens  in  the  moonlight.  Black  liquid  ribbon 
road  flowing  over  the  breasts  of  the  hills 
and  rolling  out  over  the  plains.  The  sound 
of  a  motor  speeds  up  the  valley,  and  twin  col- 
umns of  extended  eyes  gleam  out  in  the  night, 
moving  closer.  As  the  car  climbs,  the  headlights 
caress  the  hills  and  reach  out  on  turns  toward 
the  stars.  Music  of  its  motor  sings  a  song  in  the 
night.  Myriad  stars  twinkle  and  wink  at  the 
sleeping  world  and  wonder  at  the  movement  of 
the  car  on  the  calm  night.  Why  is  it  clutching 
the  silvery  hills  and  violating  the  peaceful 
night?  The  car  arrives  at  the  tip  of  the  hill  and 
swings  around  facing  the  plains  and  world  be- 
yond. Its  lights  and  engine  die  quickly,  and 
inside  . 

Her  head  lies  on  his  shoulder  and  her  arm  is 
wrapped  around  his  waist.  Wispy  hair  caresses 
his  cheek,  perfume  bewitches  his  nose,  and  he 
is  happily  aware  of  the  softness  of  her  body 
near  his.  His  fingers  glide  over  her  bare  should- 
er and  wander  softly  over  her  face,  and  twine 
through  her  lovely  long  hair.  Music  drifts 
smoothly  forth  from  the  car  radio,  and  she 
stretches  and  moves  away  from  him,  sighing 
contentedly  in  wonderment,  as  she  looks  out  in- 
to the  bright  night. 

"Pretty.  Isn't  it?"  he  says. 

"Oh.  It's  just  wonderful."  she  sighs.  "I  wish 
that  I  could  stay  here  forever."  She  turns  and 
swings  her  trim  ankles  up  onto  the  car  seat  so 
that  they  just  peek  out  from  beneath  her 
formal. 

He  points  to  the  East.  "Look  there.  The 
plane.  Bet  it's  from  New  York.  About  that  time. 
You  can  see  the  airport  from  here.  Over  there. 
See?  They're  going  to  lengthen  it  for  the  new 
jet  transports.  Be  something  to  see  them  go  off. 

 Have  a  good  time  tonight?"  he  looks  over 

at  her  face  half-hidden  in  the  darkness. 

"Of  course."  she  answers. 

"Who  was  the  dark-haired  guy  that  danced 
with  you  so  much?"  he  asks. 

"A  friend."  she  replies  Silence. 


"Yeah,"  he  answers  finally.  Then  after  a 
while  he  says,  "There's  highway  82.  Trucks 
goin'  all  the  time  on  that  road.  Runs  all  the  way 
to  Alabama.  Not  many  cops  on  it  though.  Nice 
place  to  drag.  Ever  drag?" 

"A  little" 

"Where?"  he  asks. 

"Oh,  around"  she  replies,  not  very  convin- 
cingly. 

"Yeah?"  he  asks. 

"Yes,"  she  says  as  a  tone  of  finality  enters  her 
voice.  "What's  the  matter  with  you  anyway? 
All  you've  done  is  grumble  the  whole  evening. 
Don't  you  know  how  to  say  anything  nice?" 

"Oh  sure.  You  haven't  been  so  lovy-ducky  to- 
night either,  you  know." 

Silence  again. 

"Oh  for  Pete's  sake  let's  quit  fighting,"  he 
says  after  a  while.  I'm  sorry." 

She  looks  out  the  window  and  the  wind  light- 
ly blows  her  hair. 

"I've  never  seen  a  night  like  this  before.  The 
moon's  really  bright  up  here.  You  ever  seen  so 
many  stars?"  the  boy  asks. 

"One  night  at  camp  it  was  like  this.  We  had 
a  campfire  that  night.  I  can  still  smell  the  wood- 
smoke.  It  sure  is  beautiful." 

He  moves  over  to  her  and  puts  his  arm 
around  her.  She  looks  away  and  says,  "Look  at 
the  city.  I  never  realized  that  Main  Street  was 
so  lit  up.  Did  you?" 

He  doesn't  answer,  but  runs  his  hands 
through  her  hair  and  turns  her  face  towards 
his  

On  the  tip  of  the  hill  the  boy  moves  back  from 
the  girl  and  says,  "I  guess  we'd  better  get 
home."  He  flips  on  the  headlights  and  turns  the 
key.  The  engine  roars,  and  both  the  boy  and  the 
girl  look  out  at  that  inch  of  eternity  quick  to 
be  lost.  Almost  there,  there,  and  gone.  The  girl 
moves  over  closer  to  the  boy;  their  lips  touch. 
The  car  swings  around  and  moves  back  over  the 
breast  of  the  hill,  down  the  side  into  the  valley. 
A  plane  drones  by  overhead.  Time  passes  on, 
and  the  moon  sleeps. 


THE  YOUNGEST  GENERATION 

GEORGE  HOOPES 


The  members  of  the  youngest  generation  (by 
which  I  refer  to  all  objects,  apparently  human, 
not  present  during  the  era  of  the  late  lamented 
Messrs.  Roosevelt,  Hitler  and  Mussolini)  are 
spoiled,  conceited,  self-indulgent,  dullwitted, 
sluggish,  naive  and  unimaginative  fops.  Their 
hapless  and  pathetic  condition  cannot  be  blam- 
ed on  them,  however,  not  even  by  the  most  un- 
principled anarchist  or  fanatical  advocate  of 
birth  control.  The  fault  lies  plainly  on  two 
groups;  the  gigantic  toy  combines  which  de- 
veloped out  of  the  war,  and  the  monopolies  of 
mass-produced,  synthetic  children's  entertain- 
ment. 

The  toy  industry  is  a  typical  example  of  un- 
restrained capitalistic  endeavor.  At  first  toy 
manufacturers  were  quiet,  unassuming,  digni- 
fied and  dull  bourgeoise.  But  then  the  Second 
World  War  died  out  and  vast  quantities  of  dirt- 
cheap  scrap  iron  flooded  the  market.  Naturally 
the  toy  manufacturers  seized  the  splendid  op- 
portunity and  converted  the  useless  weapons 
into  an  unprecedented  variety  of  toys.  Parents, 
starved  by  long  toyless  years  of  war,  eagerly 
bought  all  the  new  playthings  for  their  little 
darlings,  and  the  fattened  toy  manufacturers 
became  rich,  loud,  assuming  and  undignified, 
although  equally  dull,  plutocrats.  The  supply 
of  old  helmets  and  broken-down  typewriters 
was  not  limitless,  though,  and  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  toy  trade,  sharpened  by  their 
recent  activity  and  alarmed  by  their  threaten- 
ed ruin,  began  slowly  and  cunningly  to  produce 
toys  more  elaborate  and  fanciful  and,  of  course, 
by  mutual  agreement  of  this  clique  of  ingenious 
leeches,  more  expensive.  Their  well-planned  ope- 
rations had  the  expected  effect  of  turning  their 
victims  the  children  into  soulless,  unimagina- 
tive mercenaries,  utterly  dependent  on  a  steady 
supply  of  new  devices  for  amusement.  No  long- 
er could  a  child,  faced  with  a  dearth  of  play- 
things, fashion  his  own  weapons  of  war  out  of 
old  sticks  and  otherwise  amuse  himself  entirely 
by  his  own  efforts.  Association  with  iron  guns 
and  leather  holsters,  then  with  complete  cow- 
boy outfits,  then  even  more  complete  spacesuits, 


Davy  Crockett  attire  and  medieval  armor,  gra- 
dually poisoned  and  killed  the  creative  instinct 
of  the  children,  warped  and  stultified  their  na- 
tural cunning  and  made  them,  finally,  complete- 
ly and  uncompromisingly  dependent  on  the  mo- 
guls of  the  toy  trade  for  entertainment.  These 
fiendish,  unprincipled  ghouls  have  deliberatly 
created  a  mental  block  in  the  youngest  genera- 
tion which  prevents  it  from  thinking  for  itself. 
The  monsters  of  the  miniature  market,  purelj 
for  their  own  vile  and  insipid  pleasures,  havf 
destroyed  the  intellectual  capacity  of  our  youth 
and  seriously  endangered  the  future  of  th( 
Republic.  When  this  spiritless,  literally  thought- 
less generation  grows  up  it  will  prove  to  bf 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  automata,  fit  prej 
for  the  sharp  and  imaginative  souls  scheminj 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Kremlin. 

This  spineless  reliance  on  others  to  provid< 
even  the  simplest  entertainment  has  been  aide< 
and  abetted  by  the  diabolical  designs  of  radio 
T.  V.,  comic  book  and  movie  men  desirous  o 
gaining  an  easy  livelihood  by  the  creation  o 
stories  designed  to  appeal  to  children.  Thes< 
profiteers  cared  not  at  all  that  their  voluminou 
productions  released  the  youngsters  from  th 
necessity  of  thinking  for  themselves  and  kep 
them  at  the  mental  age  of  six.  The  children' 
entertainments  have  been  produced  solely  t 
appeal  to  the  largest  possible  audience  and  hav 
not  had  the  slightest  intent,  as  all  children's  li 
terature  of  previous  ages  has  had,  of  leadin 
the  little  brats  gently  into  discovery  of  the  rm 
world  around  them.  These  programs  have  nc 
had  the  faintest  interest  in  forcing  growin 
children  to  expand  their  outlook  and  investigat 
the  literature  of  their  elders  by  refusing  t 
appeal  to  all  but  the  youngest  of  the  young. 

Instead  the  comics,  TV  shows  and  movi€i 
have  been  quite  ready  to  furnish  children  wit 
the  type  of  amusement  they  desire  and  whic 
they  could  previously  obtain  only  through  the: 
own  imaginations  —  shooting,  murder,  robber; 
trickery  and  seas  of  blood.  Instead  of  quick! 
passing  out  of  this  stage  through  a  lack  of  m; 
terial  to  feed  it,  children  find  all  the  materi, 
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of  this  sort  they  could  possibly  desire,  and  ac- 
cordingly grow  up  immersed  in  an  unreal  world 
and  in  some  cases  never  get  out  of  it.  They  have 
no  need  to  discover  the  real  world,  great  litera- 
ture or  great  entertainment  of  any  sort,  and 
hence  remain  at  a  low  mental  level  long  after 
they  have  passed  the  contemporary  physical 
stage.  This  artificial  moronity  offered  the 
younger  generation  by  the  inhumane  and  avari- 
cious majority  of  those  catering  to  our  youth  is 
the  primary  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency,  bad 
enough  in  the  generation  born  in  the  Depres- 
sion, but  due  to  reach  appalling  heights  of  hor- 
ror as  the  post-war  children  reach  adolescence. 

Even  when  I  was  a  child,  during  the  war, 
these  mass-produced  crime  stories  had  reached 
alarming  proportions  in  the  cities,  but  the  ru- 
ral areas,  where  radios,  comics  and  movies  were 
rare,  remained  relatively  untouched.  We  vented 
our  childish  sadism,  not  by  sitting  in  stuffy, 
unhealthy  movie  houses  watching  the  hero  carve 
up  whole  tribes  of  Indians  or  entire  divisions 
of  Nipponese  infantry,  but  by  romping  over  the 
countryside,  murdering  snakes,  thus  attaining 
some  idea  of  natural  history  and  biology,  and 
contracting  colds,  fevers,  mumps,  chicken  pox 
and  so  on,  thus  building  up  a  healthy  and  useful 
immunity  to  numbers  of  diseases  which  laid 
out  our  elders  in  the  cities  by  the  score.  Our  per- 
secution of  the  local  fauna  relieved  us  of  those 
homicidal  tendencies  which  city  youths  are  apt 
to  take  out  on  one  another  and  on  stray  cats, 
bums  and  high  school  superintendents. 

When  these  instructive  activities  palled  on 
us,  we  would  develop  our  ingenuity,  resource- 
fulness, craft  and  imagination  by  playing  cops 
and  robbers,  Japs  and  Marines  or  Nazis  and  U. 
S.  Infantry.  Unlike  the  stupid  boors  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  com- 
plete costumes  to  convince  ourselves  that  we 
were  what  we  said  we  were.  As  soon  as  anyone 
said  he  was  Marine,  an  Indian,  a  cop  or  any- 
thing else  from  George  Washington  to  a  boa 
constrictor,  he  was  exactly  that  in  his  own  eyes 
and  those  of  everybody  else  except  those  selfish 
cranks  who  desired  the  position  themselves.  In 
this  case  a  heated  argument,  punctuated  by 
,  howls  of  anguish,  screams  of  rage,  black  eyes 
and  bloody  noses,  took  place  until  the  dispute 
was  smoothed  over  to  everybody's  satisfaction, 


an  occupation  which  incidentally  developed  the 
talents  of  diplomacy  far  more  than  in  the  pre- 
sent days  of  unimaginative  fact. 

In  those  days  the  forces  of  Truth,  represent- 
ed by  cops,  cowboys  and  Marines,  inevitably 
were  victorious,  and  those  contrary  individuals 
who,  like  myself,  delighted  in  representing  the 
underdog,  had  to  resign  themselves  to  a  speedy 
death,  and  expend  all  their  talents,  not  in  de- 
feating the  heroes  but  simply  in  preserving 
their  own  lives  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
So  skilled  did  I  become  in  this  task  that,  with 
the  aid  of  a  foot-long  two-by-four  doubling  as 
a  machine-gun,  I  was  able  to  fend  off  as  many 
as  ten  Marines  or  cops  for  up  to  forty  seconds 
and  carry  half  of  them  into  the  hereafter  with 
me,  no  mean  feat  in  those  fast-moving  days. 

When  our  imaginations  did  run  dry,  we  sel- 
dom turned  to  the  movies  for  inspiration.  We 
had  far  more  interesting,  illuminating  and  real- 
istic sources  close  at  hand,  and,  better,  free.  If 
we  found  that  slaughtering  robbers  became 
slightly  monotonous  after  two  or  three  hundred 
has  been  disposed  of,  we  adjourned  from  the 
fields  by  now  stinking  with  yesterday's  dead 
Japs  and  the  rotting  corpses  of  last  week's  In- 
dians, to  the  house  of  one  of  several  retired 
celebrities  who  lived  in  the  vicinity.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  Old  Bill.  Old  Bill's  father, 
we  knew,  had  been  a  Major  General  in  the  Ci- 
vil War.  He  himself  had  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  nine,  being  uncommonly  tall,  and  had 
been  wounded  at  any  battle  after  1862  that  you 
could  mention.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  survivor  of  Custer's  Last  Stand,  and 
in  addition  had  invented  the  machine-gun. 
which  indeed  was  why  he  had  survived.  He  had 
built  the  invention  only  two  days  before  the 
battle,  and  had  not  had  a  chance  to  show  it  to 
anybody  before  the  fatal  charge  on  the  Sioux 
camp.  All  his  companions  were  quickly  annihi- 
lated, but  he  dismounted  on  a  hillock  and  filled 
everyone  within  shooting  distance  full  of  holes. 
After  the  Sioux  disposed  of  all  their  other  bu- 
siness, they  turned  on  him  with  their  full 
strength,  charging  from  horseback  on  all  sides, 
but  his  weapon  shot  so  fast  that  he  demolished 
their  whole  army  before  it  could  reach  him,  and 
in  the  end  had  a  circle  of  bodies  275  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  high  around  him.  All  told,  he  said, 


he  finished  off  about  ten  thousand  Sioux,  not 
to  mention  two  or  three  thousand  Cheyenne 
and  a  few  thousand  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Co- 
manches  and  Apaches. 

After  this  he  rose  so  high  in  the  army  that 
he  would  have  been  chosen  to  command  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in  World  War 
I  but  for  several  factors.  First,  he  said,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  personally  jealous  of  him  be- 
cause he  had  almost  beaten  Wilson  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1916.  Second,  his  nephew  had  killed 
McKinley,  his  aunt's  brother-in-law's  second 
cousin  had  done  away  with  Garfield,  and  his 
grandfather's  business  partner's  wife  was  the 
sixth  cousin  twice  removed  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  In  addition,  he  was  a  descendant  of  both 
Benedict  Arnold  and  Aaron  Burr.  Altogether, 
the  government  was  rather  afraid  of  him,  and 
expended  much  of  its  strength  trying  to  keep 
him  out  of  high  office.  Therefore  in  1919  he  had 
accepted  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of 
one  of  the  White  Armies  in  Russia,  and  had 
personally  accounted  for  several  million  Reds, 
but  in  the  end  they  were  too  much  for  him  and 
he  was  now  living  in  obscurity  to  evade  their 
secret  agents. 

When  we  did  see  a  movie  we  used  it,  not  as 
do  the  puerile  weaklings  of  the  post-war  era, 
simply  as  a  means  to  pass  the  time  and  prevent 
the  necessity  of  thinking  up  their  own  amuse- 
ments, but  as  something  real,  serious  and  stimu- 
lating to  be  thought  about  and  used  as  the  basis 


of  new  games.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  in  mo- 
vie houses,  and  so  strong  the  forces  of  Right- 
eousness, that  I  was  nearly  lynched  for  cheerin 
on  the  Indians  in  "Drums  Along  the  Mohawk 
I  was  only  saved  by  the  presence  of  my  mother 
but  even  so  the  sturdv  colonists  all  around  m 
did  not  hesitate  to  fill  me  full  of  lead,  especiallj 
toward  the  end  when  they  saw  they  were  win 
ning  after  all. 

From  another  movie,  "Snow  White  and  th 
Seven  Dwarfs,"  we  learned  a  melody  which  w 
employed  in  our  Class  Song,  which  was  als 
our  verdict  on  the  world  situation.  This  hit  tun 
of  the  First  Grade  went  as  follows : 

Whistle  while  you  work, 
Hitler  is  a  jerk, 
Mussolini  is  a  weenie 
And  the  Japs  are  worse ! 

I  challenge  anyone  to  show  me  a  similar  effo 
of  the  present  degenerate  generation,  who 
continual  TV  shows  and  fancy  toys  have  place 
in  a  world  of  their  own  so  remote  from  realit 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  children  playin 
Marines  and  North  Koreans,  Chinese  Natior 
alists  and  Chinese  Communists,  British  an 
Mau  Maus  or  Arabs  and  Israelites.  The  preser 
disrupted  state  of  affairs  presents  endless  oj 
portunities  to  intelligent  and  imaginative  chile 
ren,  but  they  are  all  lost  in  a  fairyland  of  spac< 
ships  and  cowboys.  God  help  America  when  h( 
care  is  placed  in  their  hands ! 


THE  FLOWERS 

JOHN  ROBERT  ROSS 

While  rambling  through  a  blooming  field  of  May, 

I  try  to  number  all  the  flowers  I  see. 

But  such  a  wealth  of  colors  live  and  gay 

Confronts  me  that  I  wonder  suddenly 

If  each  stands  for  a  man.  I  then  recall 

A  time  when  flowers  fell  like  flakes  of  snow 

Upon  returning  soldiers,  thankful  all, 

And  mothers  wept,  their  tears  a  happy  flow, 

To  welcome  back  their  sons  from  fields  of  war. 

Small  brothers  ran,  their  dogs  barked  loud  to  spread 

The  joyous  news :  the  heroes  are  in  town  once  more. 

And  then  I  see  a  sader  scene :  the  dead 

Who  lie  in  flowers  that  are  laid,  not  tossed, 

By  mothers  who  lament  the  sons  they  lost. 


THE  FRIENDSHIP  CUSTOM 


JOHN  W.  MALONE 

"Hello." 

"Oh."  The  girl  turned  quickly  towards  him. 
"You  surprised  me." 

"Such  pointed  eyebrows !" 

"What?  Who  are  you  anyway?" 

He  stepped  forward  onto  the  rock  she  was 
seated  on,  and  raised  his  arms  over  the  waves, 
shouting,  "I'm  everybody,  the  whole  world."  He 
smiled  down  at  her,  and  with  a  slight  bow  ask- 
ed, "And  what's  your  name?" 

"Judy. . .  "  She  tossed  her  head.  "Judy." 

"Judy.  No.  I  don't  like  it.  Let's  see . . ."  He 
whirled  around,  and  pointing  back  down  the 
breakwater  towards  the  town,  asked.  "Can  you 
here  it,  Deirdre?  The  clock  in  the  church  tower. 
Have  you  ever  heard  such  a  goddam  bing-bong- 
ing  in  all  your  life?" 

She  laughed,  throwing  back  her  head  so  that 
her  black  hair  fell  over  her  shoulders.  "You're 
very  strange.  Please  tell  me  who  you  are." 

"How  soft  and  silky,"  he  said  as  he  grabbed 
a  fistfull  of  her  hair.  "And  it  smells  so  sweet." 

"Are  you  crazy?  Stop  it." 

"Stopette,  the  Spray  Deodorant !  Only  thirty- 
five  cents  for  the  economy  size." 

"You  know,  you're  the  most  awful  mixed-up 
person  I  ever  met." 

"Who  isn't?" 

"Isn't  what?  Mixed  up?  I'm  not.  You,  you're 
funny,  it's  almost  as  though,  well,  as  though 
there  were  nothing  permanent  in  your  mind." 

"What  are  doing  down  here  tonight,  any- 
way?" he  asked,  laughingly. 

"Oh,  I  come  down  here  every  night,  to  watch 
the  moon  come  up  over  the  water.  I've  done  it 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl.  It's  got  to  be  sort 
of  a  habit  with  me,  I  guess."  She  scrambled  to 
her  feet,  "Hey,  where  are  you  going ;  you're  all 
dressed." 

Swimming  away  through  the  water  he  called 
to  her.  'Every  night.'  Sorry,  I  can't  listen  to 
that.  Goodbye."  He  swam  along  parallel  to  the 
shore  for  several  hundred  yards  before  wading 
ashore.  Shortly  after  he  disappeared  from  sight, 
the  moon  rose. 

"Hey,  who's  that  in  that  boat  out  there  ?  Who 


are  you?" 

"Hello,  Abra,  it's  me." 

"Abra?  Who  are  you?" 

"What  time  does  the  moon  rise  tonight?" 

"Oh,  the  crazy  guy.  What  are  you  doing  in  the 
Wheelers'  boat?  The  whole  town's  been  out  look- 
ing for  it  all  day." 

"Sailing,  of  course." 

"But  you  can't  just,  just  walk  off  with  a  boat 
for  a  day ;  it's  stealing,  or  kidnapping,  or  some- 
thing." 

"I  didn't  walk;  I  sailed." 

"Oh,  you're  impossible. . .  Don't  just  dive  out 
and  leave  it ;  it  might  get  wrecked !" 

"So  what?" 

"Please,  please!"  He  climbed  up  onto  the 
breakwater.  "Well  I'll  just  have  to  go  after  it 
myself  then,"  she  said,  and  started  to  dive  into 
the  water,  but  he  laughed  and  held  her  back. 
"My,  but  you're  soft,"  he  said. 

"Yeah,  and  you've  got  me  all  wet." 

"You  know  I  like  you."  He  frowned,  and  then 
went  on.  "And  if  you  must  know,  I  dumped  the 
anchor  over  the  side." 

"Well,  thank  you  so  much."  She  looked  up  at 
him;  "You  know,  I  just  realized  that  just  now 
was  the  first  time  I've  seen  you  frown.  You 
didn't  last  night." 

He  cocked  his  ear  towards  the  shore.  "That 
damn  clock." 

"Last  night  you  said  you  liked  those  bells." 

"Sure,  the  first  time.  Hey,  turn  around, 
there's  your  moon  coming  up." 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?" 

"Yes,  it  is.  The  mountains  of  the  moon,  they 
really  do  form  a  face. . .  And  look  how  silvery, 
cold  silvery  the  water  is. . .  But  really  hot,  like 
molten  metal. . .  "  He  dove  screaming  into  the 
waves. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  But  only  his  laughter 
came  back  to  her.  "Will  you  come  again  tomor- 
row?" 

"Not  to  see  the  moon  rise ;  I  saw  that  tonight. 
I'll  have  to  wait  a  few  years  now. . .  Bye." 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  with  a  bow 
and  arrow." 
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"Carrying  them." 

"Oh,  no.  But  why  a  bow  and  arrow?" 
"Would  you  prefer  a  Lady  Slipper  and  a  bum- 
blebee. Exact  oposites,  Drusilla." 
"Lord  in  heaven,  what  next?" 
"Ethelinda." 

"Please,  no  more;  but  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  bow  and  arrow." 

"Shoot  that  seagull  you  see  flying  towards 
us." 

"No,  no,  please  don't."  He  raised  the  bow, 
and  she  began  to  cry.  "Oh  please,  please. . .  "  He 
lowered  the  bow  slightly ;  breathing  great  gulps 


of  air.  "Don't  hurt  it,  we  never  do;  it's  sort  o:| 
a  custom. . .  " 

Tensed  muscles;  and  then  the  arrow  sho 
from  the  bow  and  the  gull  fell  plink  into  th 

waves. 

"Go  away,  go  away.  I  thought  you  were  ; 
friend. . .  "  She  turned  towards  him.  "And  don' 
come  back!" 

"Never,"  he  said,  "I  never  should  have  com 
back  the  second  time,  I  almost  lost  my  freedor 
to  you."  He  ran  back  down  the  breakwatei 
turned  a  somersault  in  the  sand,  and  cont 
nued  out  of  sight. 
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ARS  PATHETICA 

TOBY  CALLAWAY 

As  I  open  up  my  book 
Bound  with  lacy  frills, 
And  breathe  the  aesthetic  air 
Created  by  the  flowery  phrases, 
Within,  I  hear  the  sound 
Of  voices.  And  as  I  look, 
I  see  a  bunch  of  tattered 
Figures  grouped  in  a  circle 
Around  a  fire,  aesthetes  all  the  way, 
10  Telling  thrilling  tales  with  toil  and  tears 
Of  troubled  times  that  they  have  viewed. 

Percy,  having  been  bounced  from 
Oxford  for  writing  an  atheistic 
Doctrine,  smiles  and  reminisces, 
"I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land, 
Who  said :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert."  But  before  he 
Can  utter  another  word,  Thomas,  who  has 
Braved  the  Madding  Crowd,  interrupts  and 
20  Points  his  crooked  finger  skyward  and  says, 
"An  aged  thrush,  frail,  gaunt  and  small, 

In  blast-beruffled  plume, 
Had  chosen  thus  to  fling  his  soul 

Upon  the  growing  gloom." 

Right  then,  however,  William, 

Another  nature-boy,  just  returned 

From  picking  daffodils  on  Westminster 

Bridge,  yells  bitterly  to  Milt, 

"Milton !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 

30  England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters : — "  Milt,  in  his 
Modest  manner,  does  not  reply, 
Realizing  that  any  answer  from  him 
Would  probably  be  blind.  He  quotes, 
Instead,  some  paridisiac  philosophy. 
"Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  World, — "  And 
Old  A.  E.,  hearing  the  word  'tree,' 

40  Immediately  starts  to  echo  his  song : 
"Loveliest  of  trees,  the  cherry  now 
Is  hung  with  bloom  along  the  bough, — " 
But  Robert,  having  spent  most  of  his  time 
North  of  Lawrence,  wishfully  gives  his 
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Somewhat  supplicating  view  of  trees : 
"So  was  I  once  myself  a  swinger  of  birches : 
And  so  I  dream  of  going  back  to  be." 
The  sun  begins  to  set  in  the  West, 
And  a  moment  of  silence  hits  the  group 
50  Of  aesthetes  sitting  around  the  fire. 

Then  gusty  wisps  of  chilling  breeze 

Descend  on  the  little  circle  and  Percy, 

Who  had  been  brooding  to  himself 

Because  he  thought  that  the  thrush 

That  Thomas  had  seen  was  really  a 

Flighty  skylark  in  the  sky,  says, 

"O  Wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 

Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 

Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, — " 
60  But  William,  knowing  that  he  had 

Noticed  the  skylark  first,  becomes  irate 

At  Percy's  plagiarism  and  shrieks  at  poor 

Old  Perce,  "Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn." 

Then  Rudyard,  feeling  the  necessity  for 

Some  of  his  soothing  and  over-anthologized 

Words  says  softly  to  the  irate  Will, 

"If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you, — " 
70  And  peace  once  more  prevails  among  the 

Little  group  of  aesthetes  sitting  in  a  circle. 

By  now  it  is  growing  dark  and 

The  much  metaphorized  shade  of  night  is 

Descending  on  the  little  group  of  aesthetes. 

But  old  T.  S|  has  just  returned  from 

Listening  to  the  Preludes  of  many 

Nightingales  singing  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 

And  says  to  all  the  aesthetes  sitting 

In  the  circle,  "HURRY  UP  PLEASE  ITS  TIME." 
80  The  aesthetes,  hearing  the  urgency  in  T.S.'s 

Tone,  start  putting  on  their  hats  and  coats. 

John,  wishing  good-night  to  all  his  friends,  says, 

"I  must  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the 

And  Alfred,  another  old  sea  dog  says  as 

The  crowd  begins  to  leave  for  home, 

"I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

And  Percy  speaks  determinedly  as  he 

Douses  the  flames  of  the  fire,  the 
90  Last  aesthetes  to  leave  the  great  reunion, 

"MY  NAME  IS  OZYMANDIAS,  KING  OF  KINGS :— " 

And  darkness  envelopes  my  tired  eyes, 
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As  I  realize  that  I  have  finished  reading 
My  book,  bound  with  lacy  frills. 

What  conclusion  can  I  draw 

From  such  a  conglomeration  of 

Unrelated  bits  of  junk  all 

Contradicting  one  another? 

Were  I  to  heed  the  messages 
100  Of  all  these  flowery  aesthetes, 

Diverse  in  meaning,  some 

Complete  extremes,  I  would 

Find  myself  a  knarled  knot, 

Completely  void  and  worthless 

To  the  world.  Oh  Percy, 

Thomas,  William,  Milt, 

Robert,  John,  and  Alph, 

Come  together  with  your 

minds  and  create  for  us 
110  One  clear  picture  of  life ! 

We  the  people  of  this  Earth 

Look  forward  with  great  zeal 

To  one  clear  view  of  Death  and  Birth 

With  popular  appeal. 

So  all  you  masters  of  the  word, 

Concur  in  what  you  say, 

I'm  sure  your  phrases  will  be  heard 

If  you  do  so  right  away. 
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Kipling,  If 

79 

cf. 

Eliot,  The  Waste  Land 

83 

cf. 

Masefield,  Sea  Fever 

86 

cf. 

Tennyson,  Crossing  The  Bar 

91 

cf. 

Shelley,  Ozymandius 
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TO  KILL 


D.  C.  DUNAWAY 

He  had  decided  to  walk  the  three  miles  of 
beach  from  the  place  where  he  worked  to  the 
Dois  Hermaos.  The  quiet  swishing  of  the  waves 
as  they  glided  up  the  hard-packed  sand  soothed, 
almost  hypnotised  him.  Walking  along  here  no 
unwelcome  thought  could  enter  his  mind.  His 
sole  concern  was  with  the  quiet  grating  sound 
of  the  sand  beneath  his  feet,  with  the  palm 
trees  bending  toward  the  sea,  and  with  the 
peacef ulness  of  the  afternoon. 

He  bent  far  over  as  he  walked  and  watched 
his  feet.  The  intricacy  of  their  mechanism  fas- 
cinated him.  The  tendons  stood  out  as  they 
moved  his  toes,  the  muscles  slid  and  bulged. 
With  his  head  down,  the  sand  seemed  to  him  to 
fall  by  him  —  he  was  still,  the  sand  was  moving. 

The  young  man  reached  the  end  of  the  beach, 
where  the  huge  black  and  grey  rock  of  the  Dois 
Hermaos  rose  above  him.  He  slipped  the  tennis 
shoes  on  without  bothering  to  wash  the  sand  off 
his  feet,  and  left  them  untied.  It  was  a  little 
uncomfortable  while  the  sand  was  still  wet, 
but  he  liked  the  feel  of  the  dry  sand  trickling 
inside  his  shoes. 

He  walked  along  the  highway  until  he  was 
around  the  rocky  point  and  then  turned  up  a 
dirt  path.  A  dog  growled  from  the  doorway  of 
a  bar  as  he  passed,  but  stopped  when  he  turned 
to  look  at  it.  Inside  he  saw  the  sweaty  bartend- 
er hand  a  man  at  the  counter  a  drink  with  a 
grimy  hand,  spilling  a  little  as  he  went.  Flies 
buzzed  languorously  around  a  soggy,  molding 
piece  of  coffee  cake  on  the  dirty  marble  top  of 
the  counter. 

The  young  man  continued  upward,  following 
the  rutted,  rock-strewn  path  through  the  favela, 
the  slum  of  Rio,  through  the  filth,  the  degrada- 
tion, the  squalor  of  poverty.  The  mucous- 
smeared  faces  of  dirty  children  with  bloated 
bellies  bulging  out  before  them  peered  at  him 
from  all  sides,  resenting  his  cleanliness,  his 
respectability.  Idly  he  wondered  why  it  was 
that,  if  they  wore  only  one  garment,  it  was  al- 
ways a  shirt.  A  mangy  chicken  pecked  at  the 
barren  ground  in  front  of  him  and  fluttered 
hysterically  away  as  he  came  near.  Through  a 


window  he  saw  a  pregnant  women  nursing  a 
child,  knowing  but  not  caring  that  her  pendu- 
lous mottled  breasts  were  exposed  to  passers  by. 
The  child  choked  and  coughed,  his  face  turned 
livid,  he  retched.  She  dropped  him  on  a  bed  and 
turned  away. 

Now  he  was  past  the  village  and  the  path  was 
steeper.  Below  him  was  the  ocean,  stretching, 
blue-white.  The  constant  mists,  prehistoric  sul- 
furous  vapors  hiding  the  savagery  of  civiliza- 
tion, veiled  the  bases  of  the  islands  floating  a 
few  miles  out. 

To  one  side  he  saw  the  overgrown  beginning 
of  the  little  used  trail  up  the  dark  spine  of  the 
mountain.  Quickly  he  turned  in  and  crouched 
behind  a  thick  mat  of  bush  near  the  main  path 
He  waited.  Quietly,  unblinking,  thinking  aboul 
nothing,  utterly  motionless  he  waited.  The  in-; 
sects,  frightened  by  his  arrival,  once  agair 
began  their  evening  prowling.  The  coming  of 
dusk  and  his  immobility  camouflaged  him.  A  fal  j 
beetle  crawled  up  his  leg.  He  slowly  put  his 
thumb  on  it  and  squeezed,  not  hearing  thr 
crunching  of  the  shell,  not  feeling  its  guts  or 
his  hand. 

Footsteps  approached  along  the  path.  A  belcr 
rumbled  out  of  the  half-light,  and  began  to  ma- 
terialize. It  was  a  funny,  fat  little  man,  pad 
ding  quickly  home  through  the  dusk.  There  was 
a  movement  in  the  bushes,  a  dark  form  rose,  a 
hand  flew  in  the  darkness,  there  was  a  pair  ol 
eyes  that  saw  but  did  not  perceive.  The  man  felj 
and  was  dragged  off  the  road  into  the  bushes  bj 
the  dark  form.  Swift  hands  with  strong,  agil<  | 
fingers  bound  his  hands  behind  him  and  gagget '  | 
him.  Emotionless,  the  young  man  sat  down  ta  J 

Soon,  the  fat  man  regained  consciousness.  Hr 
breathed  loudly  in  the  darkness,  unable  to  pro  J 
test.  He  was  lifted  to  his  feet  and  gently  guides 
up  the  path,  away  from  the  sea.  Frequently  hi 
stumbled  over  roots  or  was  entangled  in  th> 
clinging,  creeping  net  of  vines,  but  always  thl 
young  man  was  there,  solicitously  helping  hin 
up,  helping  him  clear  the  way.  They  climbei 
steadily  upwards  in  the  darkness.  Occasional!; 
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they  came  to  a  clearing  where  the  night  was 
pierced  by  glittering  shards  of  moonlight.  At 
these  times  they  would  turn  and  look  at  each 
other,  one  calm  and  rigid-faced,  the  other  ter- 
rified and  wondering.  But  always  the  gentle 
guide  would  turn  after  a  few  moments  and  mo- 
tion to  the  little  man  to  precede  him.  They 
climbed  for  over  an  hour  in  the  black  crawling 
jungle. 

They  reached  the  top  of  the  smooth,  eroded 
mountain  of  rock,  and  stood  under  the  tumbling 
cascade  of  moonlight.  Below  them,  half  ob- 
scured in  the  dark  pool  of  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tain, lay  Rio.  The  music  whch  was  so  gay  down 
there  drifted  quietly,  sadly  up  to  them.  The 
lights,  strung  out,  were  reflected  in  the  lagoon. 
Cool  breezes  flowed  around  them. 

The  young  man,  standing  there,  staring  be- 
fore him,  was  awakened  by  the  grunts  of  the 
fat  little  man.  It  was  time  to  start.  The  young 
man  pointed  to  the  small  shack  near  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  and  they  walked  to  it.  Inside,  he  lit 
an  old  kerosene  lantern  and  hung  it  on  a  peg. 
Cockroaches  and  scorpions  scurried  across  the 
floor.  He  tied  the  little  man  firmly  to  a  heavy 
wooden  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

A  person's  power  to  experience  good  depends 
entirely  on  the  extent  to  which  he  has  expe- 
rienced evil  —  this  was  the  young  man's  belief. 
And  this,  tonight,  was  the  thing  —  the  culmi- 
nation, the  apex  of  his  quest  for  evil,  the  depth 
of  his  degeneracy.  This  was  the  thing.  Every- 
thing that  had  gone  before  —  the  dope,  the 


drinking,  the  women,  the  stealing  —  was  prep- 
aration for  this  final  supremely  evil  act. 

His  face  was  rigid,  unchanged,  but  his  eyes 
glowed.  The  gag  was  ripped  off,  but  the  little 
man  was  silent.  Then  he  saw  the  knife  that  had 
appeared  in  the  young  man's  hand,  and  a  flash 
of  terror  passed  through  him,  his  whole  body 
jerked.  He  started  babbling,  his  belly  bouncing 
ridiculously.  The  young  man's  eyes  suddenly 
widened ;  the  knife  slipped  into  the  other's  bel- 
ly, and  cut  and  slashed  and  tore. 

The  little  man  breathed  hard.  His  body  heav- 
ed, grew  limp,  jerked  spasmodically.  The  veins 
in  his  neck  stood  out  like  a  hangman's  noose,  his 
head  drew  back,  his  body  shook. 

The  young  man  stared  at  him  quietly  for  a 
few  minutes.  A  shudder  of  joy  ran  through  him. 
Presently,  he  softly  whispered,  "Thank  you," 
and  went  out  the  door.  He  looked  again  upon  the 
city  of  Rio  and  was  completely  happy. 

He  turned  and  walked  quickly  down  the  path 
past  the  trees,  past  the  vines,  past  the  clearings. 
He  came  to  the  rutted  road  and  followed  it, 
almost  running  now,  through  the  favela,  past 
the  darkened  and  deserted  bar,  across  the  high- 
way, down  to  the  beach. 

He  saw  the  glowing  pavement  of  moonlight. 
He  saw  the  calm  islands,  grey-blue  in  the  night. 
He  saw  the  white  of  the  beach  and  the  red  of 
the  blood.  He  walked  into  the  water  which  flow- 
ed amorously  around  his  legs,  and  began  to 
swim  towards  the  islands. 

He  was  happy. 


FRAGONARD 

TOM  BISSINGER 


Laughing  gaiety 

springing  out  over  chalkless 

myriads 

bounce  beautifully  while  the  compression 

lasts 

then  one  night  from  over 

the  bleeding  horizon 
soft  stillness  mutes 

the  air  with 
naked  hypertension 
that's  a  hell  of  a  fine  thing, 

isn't  it 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

GEORGE  DARLOW 


Ravaged  with  measles,  I  lay  on  the  grass  mat, 
staring  at  the  ceiling  of  my  bamboo  hut  with 
only  my  faithful  black  servant  Suzooki  to  ad- 
minister the  morphine.  Fever  had  sent  me  into 
delirium,  and  I  had  just  awakened  to  find  myself 
screaming,  my  whole  body  glistening  with 
sweat.  I  tried  to  choke  back  the  vomit,  but,  as 
always,  I  had  the  urge  to  regurge  when  I  felt 
the  food  emerge.  It  was  then  that  faithful  old 
Suzooki  would  care  for  me.  She  would  massage 
my  afflictions  with  beetle-nut  juice  in  time  to  the 
smacking  sounds  emitted  by  her  Ubangi  lips 
as  she  sang  the  Hawaiian  War  Chant : 

"Ima  crackin-up  for  lacka  shackin-up, 
"Ima  crackin-up  for  lacka  shackin-up, 
No  lei,  No  lei. . .  " 

Her  voice  trailed  off  as  I  began  to  dream  in 
comfort  once  more.  And  then,  as  it  often  did 
in  those  days  of  misery  when  I  scarcely  cared 
if  I  lived  or  died,  my  mind  flashed  back  to  the 
old  school,  to  the  place  where  I  had  spent  the 
three  most  profitable  years  of  my  life,  good  old 
Leftover. 

How  well  I  remembered  the  Sunday  morning 
church  services  with  their  inspiring  anthems. 
Although  they  may  not  have  moved  me,  they 
certainly  kept  me  awake.  How  I  would  sit  for- 
ward, straining  to  catch  each  magnificent  me- 
dieval German  word  that  the  choir  sang,  and  I 
could  close  my  eyes  and  picture  the  scene  which 
the  musical  extravaganza  gave  me  as  the  tim- 
pany  and  brass  combined  their  rich  and  stately 
melody : 

Cecil  B.  DeMille  presents  in  Vista  Vision 
"THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN" 

with  Marlon  Brando  as  Adam 
Terry  Moore  as  Eve,  and 
Edward  G.  Robinson  as  the  Serpent 
Lionel  Barrymore  as  GOD 

And  then  there  were  the  assemblies  that  al- 
ways happened  to  be  called  on  open  weekends. 
There  we  would  have  to  endure  cynical  speech- 
es against  cynicism  and  maledictions  against 
students  who  slammed  doors  in  faculty  faces 
(with  no  mention  of  faculty  who  allowed  doors 


to  slam  on  students) .  There,  as  we  twisted  and 
yawned,  we  would  hear  how  some  men  were 
working  on  various  committees  to  improve  the 
school,  a  very  good  idea.  We  would  learn  that 
Mr.  X  headed  a  committee  to  study  the  condi- 
tion of  the  drain-pipes  on  the  tennis  shack,  but, 
when  the  school  newspaper  sent  reporters  to 
cover  this  item,  they  found  that  not  even  Mr. 
X  had  heard  of  it. 

Yes,  those  were  the  days  of  bliss,  when  me-; 
mories  were  made  of. . . 

. . .  the  Quad's  restriction  against  record  play- 
ers on  Sunday  mornings  while  the  32  under  12 
screamed  their  little  lungs  out  as  they  delighted 
in  watching  their  "puppy"  flatten  a  student  and 
then  rip  his  raccoon  coat  to  shreds. . . 

. . .  The  building  of  pioneer  stockades  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  campus. . . 

. .  the  food,  which  always  seemed  to  get  bet- 
ter  when  prespective  students  were  taking  en- 
trance exams . . 

. . .  the  Commons'  glistening  Guernseys. . . 

. . .  and  let  us  never  forget  Bulfinch's  brilliant 
birdland,  Pearson's  stimulating  classics,  and! 
Smilin'  Jack  and  the  boys  of  the  physics  lab. . .  | 

Lest  we  forget. . . 

. . .  the  demerits  given  by  the  Commons 
Guardian  Angel  while  he  looks  the  other  waj 
as  the  staff  walks  out  with  shopping  bags  ful 
of  oranges,  apples,  pies  and  anything  else  thai 
the  students  didn't  get  enough  of  that  day. . 

. . .  the  proms,  each  one  advertized  to  be  bet 
ter  than  the  last,  and  each  a  copy  of  its  prede  I  I 
cessors.  The  decorations  were  the  same;  the'  I 
drapes  couldn't  quite  cover  the  gym  bricks  anc 
the  floor  still  was  crossed  by  foul  lines  an(|  I 
circles. . . 

...the  friendly,  cheerful  spirit  of  the  firs 
greeting  we  received  on  the  hill,  "Hey  prep !",  s<  i 
much  in  tone  with  the  rest  of  our  stay. . . 

. . .  the  times  on  Commons  Duty  when  w< 
were  left  to  clean  the  sink,  alone  with  one  o 
the  Commons  beauties. . .  she  smiles  at  you 
hungrily,  a  seductive  light  flashing  in  her  eye 

. . .  she  waddles  forward  and  reaches  out  II 

"HELP !  HELP  Suzooki,  more  morphine !" 
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ACT  III  OF  A  ONE  ACT  PLAY 


JOHN  BECK 

I  (The  DeLancey's  living  room.  Usual  equipment, 
j  Through  an  upstage  arch  we  can  see  an  en- 
!  trance  way  to  the  left  and  stairs  ascending  to 
right.  There  are  several  curtained  windows  in 
|  the  left  wall,  and  another  arch  leads  to  the  din- 
ing room  to  the  right.  The  furniture  consists 
I  mainly  of  a  davenport,  several  easy  chairs,  a 
|  grand  piano,  and  two  or  three  tables  with  lamps 
j  on  them,  and  a  T.  V.  set.  Debris  from  the  party 
of  last  night  can  be  seen  everywhere.  It  is 
morning.) 

As  the  curtain  opens,  Mr.  DeLancey  is  seen 
crossing  the  room  on  his  way  to  collect  the 
morning  paper.  His  walk  is  heavy  and  slow,  but 
otherwise  he  seems  to  have  recovered  complete- 
ly from  last  night's  debacle.  When  he  has  pick- 
ed up  the  paper,  he  collapses  into  the  nearest 
chair  and,  lighting  a  cigarette,  begins  to  read. 
After  a  pause  Mrs.  DeLancey  is  heard  calling 
from  the  kitchen  beyond  the  dining  room. 
Mrs.  DeL. :  John.  John.  How  do  you  want  your 
eggs? 

Mr.  DeL.:    Eggs?  Don't  bother,  (apparently 
1  he  is  more  disturbed  than  he  looked) .  Just  bring 
me  a  cup  of  coffee  in  here. 

Mrs.  DeL. :  You've  got  to  eat  something.  You 
i  can't  go  to  work  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Mr.  DeL.:    I'm  not  going  to  work  today. 

Mrs.  DeL. :  (entering  hastily)  Now  dear,  you- 
i  're  not  going  to  let  a  little  thing  like  last  night 

get  you  down. 

Mr.  DeL.:    Little  Thing!  When  our  son  gets 

drunk  and  drives  all  our  friends  out  of  the  house 
i  do  you  call  that  a  little  thing? 

Mrs.  DeL.:  Richard  was  not  drunk.  He  was 
;  just  a  little  exuberant.  He  was  so  glad  to  get 

home  and  — 

Mr.  D.:  He  was  drunk.  Drunk  as  a  fish.  You 
know  damn  well  he  couldn't  even  get  up  to  his 
room  without  my  help  last  night.  And  even  then 
he  kept  roaring  in  my  ear  that  I  was  his  favor- 
ite little  Philistine.  And  that  Johnson  fellow, 
he  just  stood  there  and  egged  him  on.  He  was 
just  as  drunk,  drunker  in  fact.  Why  in  God's 
name  did  I  ever  send  my  son  to  Harvard? 
Mrs.  DeL.:    Well,  you've  only  got  yourself  to 


thank  if  he  drank  too  much.  And  besides  he  was 
so  happy  to  be  home,  and  everybody  he  knew 
was  there. 

Mr.  DeL. :  That's  still  no  reason  for  him  start 
insulting  everybody  right  and  left.  I  can't  un- 
derstand what's  got  into  the  boy.  He  never 
used  to  be  this  way.  Why,  before  he  went  to 
'Harvard'  he  never  even  touched  a  cigarette, 
let  alone  a  glass  of  Scotch.  And  the  talk  he  j)uts 
through  himself.  Half  of  it's  French  and  the 
other  half's  Latin.  You  can't  even  get  a  word 
of  civilized  English  out  of  him  and  -  (by  this 
time  Mrs.  DeLaney  has  left)  Ellen,  are  you 
listening  to  me? 

Mrs.  DeL.:  (offstage)  Yes,  John.  I'll  be  there 
in  a  minute.  I  don't  know  what's  happened  to 
him  either.  He  used  to  be  so  quiet,  so  refined. 
And  he  used  to  be  so  courteous.  But  now. . .  he's 
changed.  It's  just  one  of  those  phases  every  boy 
goes  through.  (She  enters  with  two  cups  of  cof- 
fee and  several  biscuits.) . 

Mr.  DeL.:  That's  what  I  keep  trying  to  tell 
myself.  But  it's  been  so  complete,  so  thorough. 
He  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  like  him- 
self. 

Mrs.  DeL.:  He's  got  to  grow  up  sometime. 
And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think.  Maybe  we've 
changed  a  bit  too. 

Mr.  DeL.:  Listen,  Ellen.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  I  stayed  home  this  morning  is  so  that 
I  could  have  a  good,  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
him.  We're  going  to  thrash  this  thing  out  be- 
fore it  has  gone  too  far.  As  soon  as  he  comes 
down,  I  want  you  to  leave  us  alone  so  we  can 
talk.  I'm  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  to- 
day, and  not  a  bit  later. 

Mrs.  DeL. :  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  I  stayed  ? 
After  all,  I'm  his  mother  and. . . 
Mr.  DeL. :  No,  you'd  only  be  in  the  way.  This 
has  got  to  be  a  real  man-to-man  talk.  I'm  going 
to  find  out  what  happened  to  him  or  know  why 
not.  (Since  his  last  sentence  doesn't  make  much 
sense,  there  is  a  long  pause,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which,  after  several  thumps  off  stage,  the  fi- 
gure of  Richard  DeLancey  is  seen  coming  slow- 
ly down  the  steps  holding  his  head. 
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Mrs.  DeL. :    Good  morning,  dear. 

Mr.  DeL. :    Good  morning,  Richard. 

Mrs.  DeL.:    Would  you  like  some  breakfast, 

dear? 

Rich.:  (Grimacing)  God,  no.  My  stomach  is 
in  no  condition  to  receive  any  nouriture  of  any 
type. 

Mrs.  DeL.:  What  you  need  is  a  good  cup  of 
coffee.  I'll  get  it  for  you  right  away.  (Exit  left.) 
Rich.:  Don't  bother.  (But  she  has  already 
gone) 

(Pause.  Richard  wanders  over  to  a  window 
and  squints  out.  Mr.  DeLancey  is  obviously  at 
a  loss  where  to  begin.  He  struggles  manfully 
for  a  minute  and  finally  manages  to  blurt  out 
something  faintly  resembling  an  opening  gam- 
bit). 

Mr.  DeL. :  Richard. 

Rich.:  Yes,  Fawtha?  (He  doesn't  give  a 
damn) 

Mr.  DeL. :    Richard,  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Rich.:    Yes,  Father.  (A  little  more  sober) 
Mr.  DeL. :    Richard.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has 
happened  to  you  in  the  last  three  months? 
Rich. :    I  wasn't  conscious  that  anything  in  par- 
ticular had  happened.  I'm  a  little  older,  know 
a  little  more,  perhaps,  and  have  added  a  little 
bit  to  my  experience  and  understanding.  Other- 
wise, nothing. 

Mr.  DeL. :  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  that 
isn't  what  I  mean. 

I  know  you've  been  learning  a  lot.  You  could 
speak  French  and  Latin  before  you  went  away, 
but  you  never  used  to  spout  them  out  the  way 
you  do  now.  And  you  were  always  polite  and 
well-mannered  the  way  your  mother  and  I 
brought  you  up.  But  now  you  drink  and  smoke 
and  ignore  your  friends  like  poison.  I  can't  un- 
derstand it,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  you  can.  You 
were  always  smarter  than  me,  I'll  give  you  cre- 
dit for  that.  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  what's  hap- 
pened. 

Rich. :  I'd  rather  not  talk  about  it  right  now. 
Mr.  DeL. :  Well  you're  going  to.  ( He's  getting 
savage  now) .  If  you  think  you  can  make  fools 
out  of  your  mother  and  me,  and  laugh  in  our 
faces,  you've  got  another  thing  coming.  I  don't 
have  to  take  that  sort  of  stuff  from  you,  and  I'm 


not  going  to.  I'll  just  bet  it's  that  Johnson  char- 
acter you've  picked  up.  He  doesn't  look  like  he's 
got  a  brain  in  his  head.  Just  one  of  those  damn- 
ed college  men  that  have  always  had  everything 
they  wanted  and  don't  have  to  give  a  damn 
about  whether  they  succeed  or  not. 
Rich. :  Don't  drag  Bill  into  it.  If  I've  changed, 
it's  only  because  I've  found  out  a  few  new 
things  that  neither  you  nor  Mom  will  ever  be 
capable  of  finding  out. 

Mr.  DeL.:  Listen  here.  Just  because  you  can 
speak  French  and  I  can't,  don't  get  swell-headed. 
I'm  your  father,  and  don't  ever  forget  it.  You 
might  be  more  intelligent  than  me,  but  you'll 
never  be  one  tenth  as  smart. 
Rich.:  That  isn't  what  I  meant,  Dad.  (He's 
beginning  to  get  angry,  too).  Sure,  you're 
smart.  Sure,  you  built  up  a  thriving  business 
out  of  nothing,  but  that  doesn't  keep  you  from 
being  a  hidebound  bourgeois  with  no  more  ima- 
gination than  a  .  .  .  than  a  .  .  .  cocker  spaniel. 
Mr.  DeL. :  Cocker  spaniel.  How  dare  you  ?  You 
see.  That's  what  college  has  done  to  you.  Before 
you  went  to  Harvard  you  would  never  have 
dared  to  say  a  thing  like  that.  You  wouldn't 
even  have  thought  it. 

Rich.:  You're  terribly  terribly  right  there.  I 
wouldn't  have  said  it.  I  wouldn't  even  have 
thought  it.  But  I  would  have  felt  it.  All  that  col- 
lege has  done  is  teach  me  to  understand  the 
things  I  knew  deep  down  since  I  was  fourteen. 
Mr.  DeL. :  That's  a  lie.  I  used  to  know  you  bet- 
ter than  you  knew  yourself  even,  and  (At  this 
point  Mrs.  DeLancey  enters  with  a  tray  of  coffee 
things) 

Mrs.  DeL. :    Now  Richard,  if  you'll  just  drink 
some  of  this,  I'm  sure  you'll  feel  a  lot  better. 
Mr.  DeL. :    When  I  get  through  with  him  he'l 
feel  a  hell  of  a  lot  worse. 

Mrs.  DeL. :    John,  don't  be  too  hard  on  the  boy 

After  all,  he  hasn't  done  anything  criminal. 

Mr.  DeL. :    You  keep  out  of  this.  We  can  settl< 

it  very  well  by  ourselves. 

Mrs.  DeL. :    But,  John,  you  can't. 

Mr.  DeL. :    No  'Buts'  about  it.  You  just  leav< 

us  alone  and  we'll  settle  it  all  right  without  anj 

outside  help. 

Rich. :  Yes,  Mother,  Dad  and  I  can  settle  thi; 
by  ourselves. 

Mrs.  DeL.:    (Exiting)  Well,  I  still  don't  se. 
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I  any  reason  for  all  this  trouble. 
Rich. :  You  were  saying,  Father  ...  (He  takes 
an  insolent  drink  of  coffee) 
Mr.  DeL. :  Saying.  I  was  saying  that  you  have 
no  right  to  pass  judgement  on  your  own  par- 
ents. I  was  saying  that  if  you  hadn't  gone  to 
college,  you  would  never  have  called  you  own 
father  a  cocker  spaniel. 

Rich. :  And  I  was  saying  that  you  were  right, 
that  left  to  myself  I  would  never  have  fully 
realized  just  how  common  you  are. 
Mr.  DeL. :  Listen  here,  Mr.  Genius,  if  I  hadn't 
been  so  very  common,  you  never  would  have  got 
to  college,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 
Rich. :  Sure.  I  give  you  every  credit  for  it.  But 
that  still  doesn't  keep  you  from  being  an  intel- 
lectual pigmy.  You  haven't  got  the  courage  or 
the  curiosity  to  look  beyond  the  end  of  your 
nose.  Do  you  remember,  it  wasn't  so  very  long 
ago,  the  books  I  used  to  read?  Mann,  and  Dos- 
toyevsky,  and  Shakespeare.  And  do  you  remem- 
ber how  I  used  to  ask  you,  beg  you  to  read  them 
too?  But  no.  They  were  too  deep  for  you.  I  was 
the  intellectual  in  the  family,  and  in  your  sim- 
i  pie,  common  way  you  were  proud  of  me.  Life 
and  Colliers  had  all  the  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual stimulation  you  needed.  The  trouble  really 
was  that  you  were  afraid  you  might  learn  some- 
thing, something  that  would  make  you  wake  up 
and  think. 

I  Mr.  DeL. :  You  damned  snob.  You  damned  lit- 
tle intellectual  snob. 

i  Rich. :    Who's  calling  who  names?  You're  noth- 
ing but  a  thick-skinned  Philistine. 
Mr.  DeL.:    Any  boy  who  would  call  his  own 

j  father  a  Philistine  .  .  . 

Rich. :  You  are.  You  can't  deny  it.  You're  just 
a  shallow,  petty  Philistine.  Look  at  yourself 
sometime.  What  do  you  ever  do  that  even  vague- 
ly suggests  mental  or  emotional  activity?  You 
get  up  in  the  mornings,  and  you  eat  breakfast, 
and  you  go  to  work,  and  after  work  you  come 
home  and  eat  supper.  And  after  supper  what  do 
you  do?  You  watch  television  or  read  some 
cheap  magazine.  And  sometimes  on  Saturday 
evenings  you  get  drunk.  And  sometimes  on 
Sunday  mornings  you  go  to  church.  I  don't 
think  you  have  had  an  original  idea  in  twenty 
years.  I  know  this,  I  know  all  this.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Harvard,  I  would  have  done  the  same 


thing.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  hadn't  gone.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  courage,  more  than  you'll  ever  have,  to 
think  and  reason  and  try  to  find  out  the  an- 
swers. (He  pauses,  having  run  down.) 
Mr.  DeL. :  How  can  you  condemn  my  way  of 
life  so  bitterly?  What  have  I  done  that's  so 
wrong?  I  know  I  don't  change  much,  but  I'm 
happy.  Your  mother  and  I  get  along  well  and 
we  have  a  nice  home  and  nearly  everything  we 
want.  Is  it  so  very  wrong  that  we  are  a  little  bit 
dull? 

Rich.:  Father,  I  don't  condemn  you.  I  can't 
condemn  you.  You  are  happy,  and  you  have 
solved  most  of  your  problems.  All  I'm  saying 
is  that  there  are  bigger  problems  than  whether 
to  watch  Ed  Sullivan  or  the  Colgate  Variety 
Hour.  And  for  this  I  do  condemn  you :  for  wrap- 
ping yourself  up  in  a  blanket  of  habit  and  se- 
curity and  refusing  to  find  anything  out  about 
these  problems,  let  alone  their  solutions. 
Mr.  DeL. :  God,  how  you  must  despise  me ! 
Rich. :  Father,  I  don't.  I  love  you.  I  love  you 
very  much.  And  I  pity  you  because  you  lead  a 
life  that  goes  on  from  day  to  day  without  any 
change.  I  pity  you  because  you're  small  and 
petty  and  because  you're  nothing  but  a  shining 
specimen  of  the  Great  American  Middle  Class. 
But  most  of  all  I  pity  you  because  you're  a  cow- 
ard. It's  hard,  you  see,  to  look  life  square  in  the 
face  without  flinching.  I  know  because  I've  tried 
it,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  trying  it.  That's  where 
we  differ.  You  are  content  to  live  while  you  can 
and  not  ask  any  questions,  and  I  am  determined 
not  to  worry  about  living,  just  as  long  as  I  can 
ask  questions. 

Mr.  DeL. :  Asking  questions.  How  very  idealis- 
tic! And  just  what  good  will  it  do  you?  You 
won't  be  one  bit  happier  than  me  or  your  moth- 
er even  if  we  don't  "ask  questions." 
Rich.:  That's  where  you're  wrong.  Maybe  I 
have  made  an  intellectual  life  sound  too  hard. 
But  here  is  another  reason  why  I  pity  you.  You 
see,  since  you  don't  ask  any  questions,  you  can't 
hope  to  find  any  answers.  Now  I  know,  even  be- 
fore I  start,  that  I  won't  find  answers  to  all,  or 
even  a  very  small  percent,  of  the  questions  I 
ask.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  I'll  have 
asked.  And,  having  asked,  I'll  have  searched  and 
seen  and  observed  many  many  things  that  most 
of  the  sleeping  people  will  not  have  noticed.  And 
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that  way  I'll  escape  the  superficial. 
Mr.  DeL. :  We  seem  to  have  wandered  pretty 
far  from  what  we  were  looking  for. 
Rich.:  Not  at  all.  You  wanted  to  know  what 
has  happened  to  me,  and  I  have  told  you.  I  have 
discovered  curiosity.  I  know  that  you  didn't  un- 
derstand more  than  half  of  what  I  said,  but  I 
can't  put  it  any  more  plainly.  All  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  is  that  I  have  learned  what  I  want 
out  of  life.  I  want  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  shape 
of  a  Grecian  urn  and  marvel  at  its  perfection. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  listen  to  a  Wagner  opera 
and  understand  a  little  bit  of  what  genius  has 
said  to  the  world.  And  I  want,  as  little  as  I  am 
able,  to  add  some  little  thing  to  the  knowledge 
of  mankind.  But  above  all  I  want  to  escape  the 
commonplace. 

Mr.  DeL.:  Richard,  I  think  I  do  understand. 
You  see,  when  I  was  about  your  age,  I  was  very 
much  like  you.  Oh,  I  was  never  quite  as  smart, 
but  I  wasn't  as  dumb  as  maybe  you  think.  I  was 
all  set  to  go  to  college,  too.  But  then  your  grand- 
father died  and  I  had  to  go  to  work.  Maybe  if  I 


had  gone  to  college,  the  same  thing  would  have 
happened  to  me.  Only  it  didn't  and  it's  too  late 
now.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  not  trying  to  un- 
derstand you? 

Rich. :    Only  if  you'll  forgive  me  for  trying  to 

understand  you  too  well. 

Mr.  DeL. :    I  forgive  you. 

Rich. :    I  forgive  you  too. 

Mr.  DeL.:    "Hereafter  don't  be  so  testy  with 

your  Cassius  who  loves  you." 

Rich. :    That  sounds  vaguely  familiar. 

Mr.  DeL.:    And  hereafter  don't  think  I'm  so 

very  much  of  a  boor.  Even  I  read  Shakespeare 

sometimes. 

Rich. :    "Oh,  that  Shakspeherian  rag. 

It's  so  elegant, 

So  intelligent." 
Recognize  that? 
Mr.  DeL.:  No. 

Rich. :  Its  called  "The  Waste  Land".  Nice  po 
em.  You  should  read  it  sometime. 

The  curtain  falls  cynically 


METRO 


BOB  BERLIND 

"And  now  tell  me  about  yourself,"  the  Ameri- 
can boy  said  to  her  across  the  table.  They  were 
in  the  Happy  Landing  Bar  off  the  Place  Pigalle. 
It  was  a  little  place  with  red  lampshades  on  the 
lights,  casting  a  subdued,  sultry,  dirty  color  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling;  and  a  jukebox  played  a 
little  too  loudly.  She  was  very  pretty,  almost 
beautiful,  with  large,  sensual  eyes  and  curly, 
black  hair. 

She  said  nothing. 

"Why  not?  I've  told  you  about  myself." 

"Henri,"  she  said  sadly,  moving  her  eyes 
down  to  her  lap.  "What  is  there  to  say?  I'm  a 
dancer;  I've  told  you  that.  Even  when  I  don't 
dance,  I  must  eat.  Then  I  do  other  things.  I 
don't  like  my  life;  I  don't  like  myself.  But  I 
must  keep  on  eating." 

He  felt  awkward  and  didn't  know  what  to 
say,  so  he  ordered  two  drinks  from  the  some- 
what gaunt  waiter  who  was  just  walking  by.  He 
ordered  a  Pernod  for  her  as  she  had  taken  that 
before,  and  for  himself  a  Cinzano. 

"OK,"  he  said,  "Let's  forget  it." 

A  youngish-looking  American  soldier  walked 
into  the  place,  making  the  door,  composed  part- 
ly of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  glass  as  were  the 
windows,  give  off  a  merry,  jingling  sound  be- 
cause of  the  bell  on  top.  He  timidly  turned  and 
looked  up  at  the  bell,  as  if  afraid  he  had  broken 
something.  He  then  looked  meekly  around  the 
small  bar  and  saw  that  his  entrance  had  attract- 
ed attention.  His  boyish  eyes  met  those  of  the 
others  in  the  place,  darting  from  person  to 
person,  finally  reaching  two  prostitutes'  sitting 
at  the  bar.  They  were  both  a  bit  heavy,  about 
thirty-two  or  three,  had  dirty  blond  hair,  and 
a  generally  sloppy  appearance.  Neither  made  a 
pass  at  him ;  they  simply  stared.  With  a  poorly 
assumed  air  of  ease  he  took  a  cigarette  from  his 
pants  pocket,  lit  it,  and  dropped  the  match  on 
the  floor.  The  bartender,  pointing  to  the  match, 
shouted  at  him  in  French  not  to  throw  his 
matches  on  the  floor  as  if  the  place  were  a  pig- 
pen. Everyone  was  silent,  looking  at  him,  and 
someone  giggled  at  one  of  the  tables.  He  turned 
quite  red,  bent  over  and  picked  up  the  match, 


putting  it  in  his  pocket,  and  awkwardly  opened 
the  door,  jingling  the  bell  again,  and  walked 
out.  A  crude  roar  of  laughter  came  from  the 
two  whores  at  the  bar,  and  the  bartender  soon 
joined  in. 

The  girl  with  Henry  smiled,  gazing  at  the 
door  where  he  had  just  walked  out.  Henry  sat 
looking  at  her  face,  into  her  eyes.  The  waiter 
came  with  the  drinks  and  set  them  on  the  table. 
He  paid. 

"Henri,"  she  said,  "how  is  it  that  you  have  a 
French  name?" 

"It's  American,  too,  but  it's  pronounced  'Hen- 
ry'," he  said  giving  the  "H"  a  sharp  sound  and 
accentuating  the  American  "r".  She  tried  it  a 
few  times  but  could  not  get  it  quite  right.  "I'll 
just  call  you  'Henri',"  she  said  smiling. 

"OK,"  he  said  in  American. 

"OK,"  she  repeated,  still  smiling. 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  while. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  asked  when  the  idea 
of  age  occurred  to  him. 

"Twenty.  And  you?" 

"How  old  do  I  look?" 

"Mmmm  .  .  .  twenty  .  .  .  Am  I  right?" 

"Sure."  He  was  really  only  eighteen  and 
somewhat  flattered  by  her  guess.  Actually  she 
looked  about  twenty-five.  Now  everything  is 
right,  he  thought. 

The  whores  burst  out  laughing  again;  the 
bartender  had  apparently  just  finished  telling 
them  a  joke. 

"Jacqueline,"  Henry  said  slowly. 

"Yes?"  she  answered,  putting  down  her 
drink. 

"Why  don't  we  get  out  of  here?" 
"You  don't  like  it  here?" 
"No." 

"And  you  want  me  to  come  with  you?" 
"Why  not?"  he  said. 

"Good,"  she  said.  "I  know  where  we  can  go : 
my  place,  a  few  blocks  from  here.  It's  silly  to 
waste  five  hundred  francs  on  a  hotel  room." 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  he  said,  "but  OK.  Are 
you  working  tonight?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 
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"I  mean  I  can't  afford  to  pay  you  anything." 

She  looked  hurt  for  just  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "Don't  worry." 

They  finished  their  drinks  and  left.  They 
walked  out  onto  the  sidewalk,  and  as  the  door 
shut,  he  became  conscious  of  the  jingling  bell. 
The  street  was  noisy  though  small,  and  she  led 
him  away  from  the  place.  There  were  many 
bars  on  that  street  and  many  hotels  with  pros- 
titutes in  the  doorways.  She  walked  slowly  and 
somehow  walked  with  grace  and  charm.  Henry 
put  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  said  so  just 
she  could  hear  it, 

"You  know,  you  don't  seem  like  a  prostitute 
at  all,  even  a  part  time  one." 

He  was  immediately  sorry  he  had  said  this, 
but  she,  turning  her  head  to  look  up  at  him, 
said. 

"You  don't  seem  like  an  American  either." 
He  made  no  reply. 

When  they  were  through,  he  didn't  want  to 
leave  her  and  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  go  have 
a  drink. 

"All  right.  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  Happy 
Landing?" 

"No.  I  don't  like  Pigalle.  I've  heard  about  a 
place  called  Balajo,  on  the  Rue  de  Lappe.  Shall 
we  go  there?  We  can  dance  there  too." 

"I've  been  there.  You  won't  like  it;  it's  a 
crummy  place." 

"I'd  just  like  to  see  what  it's  like.  Do  you 
think  it  matters  if  I  go  like  this?"  He  was  wear- 
ing gray,  cotton  pants  with  most  of  the  crease 
lost  and  a  blue,  turtle-neck  sweater. 

"Not  a  bit,"  she  said. 

They  walked  up  to  the  Place  and  took  a  metro 
to  Bastille.  When  they  came  up  to  the  street,  she 
said, 

"You  know,  it's  funny  when  you  take  the 
metro.  You  go  into  it  at  one  place,  and  when  you 
come  up,  everything's  different.  The  world  has 
changed.  In  a  bus  you  see  where  you're  moving. 
In  a  metro  you  just  find  yourself  there." 

"I  guess  life  works  the  same  way,"  Henry 
said,  thinking  of  his  different  worlds. 

They  walked  to  the  Rue  de  Lappe,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  it  was  only  a  tiny  street  poorly 
lit  by  a  few  corner  lamposts.  They  walked  up  it 
a  ways  and  came  to  a  great  shining  entrance 
with  the  letters  B-A-L-A-J-0  glaring  out  at  the 


little  street.  They  walked  into  a  chic  lobby  and 
into  the  dance  hall. 

It  was  very  croweded,  and  they  edged  around 
the  dancers  to  find  two  seats  in  one  corner.  The 
waiter  came  and  they  each  ordered  a  gin.  They 
both  sat  silently  and  looked  around  the  place. 
It  was  fantastic:  the  decors  was  as  sophisti- 
cated and  modern  as  anything  he  had  ever  seen 
in  Paris  or  the  States.  It  was  an  immense  room, 
brightly  colored  with  representations  of  cities  i 
all  over  the  walls.  There  were  Paris,  Venice, 
Rome,  Istanbul,  and  even  New  York,  to  Henry's, 
surprise.  He  looked  around  to  see  if  he  could 
pick  out  any  Americans  but  couldn't.  Instead, 
he  saw  the  strangest  assortment  of  people  he 
had  ever  seen. 

On  the  edge  of  the  dance  floor  were  two 
young  women,  both  extremely  good-looking;  a. 
blond  wearing  a  low  cut  dress  and  a  brunette 
wearing  a  tweed  suit  that  seemed  quite  stylish. 
They  were  dancing  with  each  other,  hugging'  I 
each  other  tightly.  Once  they  kissed,  and  the 
blonde  pulled  away  a  bit. 

"Degoutant!"  Henry  said,  "disgusting!" 

"Aren't  there  any  'guines'  in  America?"  Jac- 
queline asked. 

"I  suppose.  But  you  don't  see  them  around." 

"There  are  two  more,"  she  said,  nodding  to.  j 
the  left. 

He  looked  over  and  saw  two  distinguished, 
middle-aged  women  dancing  with  all  the  digni- 
ty and  reserve  of  a  fine,  French,  middle-aged 
couple.  One  wore  dark  glasses,  and  they  danced  i 
at  a  reasonable  distance  apart. 

He  gazed  at  the  rest  of  the  couples.  There  was 
a  tall,  elderly  lady  dancing  with  a  short,  Chi- 
nese man  no  more  than  twenty-four  years  old. 
There  were  two  of  the  ugliest  people  he  had  ever 
seen  dancing  together,  each  in  a  sort  of  daze 
staring  over  the  other's  shoulder.  He  searched 
the  whole  dance  floor  trying  to  find  one,  nor-! 
mal,  decent-looking  couple,  but  he  could  not.  He 
then  began  to  look  around  the  tables  but  could 
see  no  one  there  to  make  him  feel  better. 

He  felt  Jacqueline's  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
turned  to  find  her  face  close  to  his.  "Let's  talk 
darling." 

"All  right,  Jacquie,"  he  said  in  an  almost 
consoling  manner.  He  had  been  bewildered  by 
the  surrealistic  atmosphere  of  the  place  anc 
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now  felt  disheartened.  He  looked  down  at  the 
table  and  saw  the  gin  there  in  little  glasses.  The 
waiter  must  have  put  them  there  when  he  was 
looking  around.  He  took  a  sip  and  felt  it  burn  a 
path  down  his  throat  and  chest. 

"When  are  you  going  back  to  the  United 
States?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  think  I  am,"  he  said,  staring  dumbly 
into  his  drink. 

"You're  not!  But  why?  Don't  your  parents 
expect  you  back?" 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

"In  September." 

"Why  don't  you  want  to  go  back?" 

Henry  didn't  know  what  to  say  because  he 
didn't  think  she'd  understand. 

"Do  your  parents  treat  you  badly?" 

"No,  no.  It's  not  that." 

"Can't  you  afford  to  go  back?" 

"I  already  have  a  ticket." 

She  didn't  say  anything  for  a  while,  and  then 
she  said,  "If  I  were  you,  I'd  go  back.  It's  no 
good  to  run  away.  You'd  be  very  sorry.  How 
would  you  live?  Have  you  ever  sold  a  painting?" 

He  was  surprised  to  hear  her  ask  this,  for  he 
had  never  even  contemplated  selling  a  painting 
at  his  age. 

"No.  I  wouldn't  want  to  if  I  could." 


"Why?" 

"I'm  not  good  enough." 
"What  if  you  were  hungry?" 
"I  don't  know." 

She  broke  out  smiling.  "If  you  keep  on  being 
an  idealist,  you'll  never  eat." 

"I  know  enough  people  here  to  help  me  out 
till  I  could  get  a  job." 

"Don't  do  it,  Henri.  You'll  regret  it  and  be 
miserable." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"When  I  was  sixteen,  I  ran  away  from  home. 
I  wanted  to  come  to  Paris;  we  lived  in  Bor- 
deaux. I  wanted  to  dance  in  the  ballet.  Now  I 
dance  in  Pigalle,  and  my  God  how  I  regret  it!" 

"Bordeaux?"  he  said.  "You  don't  speak  with 
an  accent." 

"I've  lost  it,"  she  said.  "I've  lost  a  lot  of 
things.  Please  go  back  home." 

She  put  one  arm  around  his  waist  and  the 
other  on  his  chest  and  began  to  cry  gently,  her 
head  resting  on  his  shoulder.  He  felt  himself 
swell  inside. 

"For  God's  sake  don't  cry.  I  can't  stand  to  see 
a  girl  cry." 

"Promise  me  you'll  go  back." 

"I'll  go  back." 

"No.  You'll  stay." 

"No.  I'll  go  back.  Let's  get  out  of  here." 


...WITH  THE  MOOD  OF  THE  DAY 

TOM  BISSINGER 

sun 

blaring  out  the  last  clarion 
of  now  somnolent  day 
gasps 

recoiling  against  the 

thought  of 

sweeping  death  and 

blazing  one  final  splotch 
of  palaezoic  pink 

groans  and  slips  unnoticed 
into  the  depthless 

gap  of  cloud 
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CRUCIAL  POINT 


DAVID  CATHCART 

It  had  been  years  since  such  a  beautiful 
spring  had  come  to  the  valley.  The  snow  had 
long  since  gone,  and  it  was  that  time  of  year 
just  after  the  first  sprouting  and  just  before  the 
first  heat,  when  everything  looks  fresh  and 
new. 

A  ripple  disturbed  the  surface  of  the  pond, 
and  the  tip  of  a  brown  nose  silently  pierced  the 
surface,  testing  the  clear  air.  The  nose  went  un- 
der again,  and  soon  after,  a  sleek  brown  beaver 
came  out  of  the  water  and  shook  himself  light- 
ly on  the  side  of  the  pond.  The  water  sprayed 
from  his  plump  sides.  It  had  been  a  short  and 
mild  winter,  and  this  beaver  had  had  more  food 
than  exercise.  He  walked  slowly  up  to  the  Dam 
at  the  neck  of  the  pond.  The  inspection  of  the 
Dam  was  a  yearly  ritual  which  long  ago  had 
seemed  important  to  him.  Now,  with  advanced 
years  and  after  many  children  he  had  advanced 
to  the  chieftianship  of  his  clan,  and  he  realized 
that  the  job  of  inspection  was  secondary  to  the 
real  responsibility  of  repairing  the  Dam  itself. 
This  had  to  be  done  after  every  winter  against 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  and  heavy  spring 
rain. 

The  beaver  remembered  listening  as  a  youth 
to  one  of  the  older  beavers,  who  told  him  of  the 
time  when  a  whole  clan  was  wiped  out  by  a 
spring  rain  that  had  found  the  Dam  weakened 
after  a  hard  winter.  The  water  had  quickly  re- 
duced the  Dam  to  muddy  sticks,  which  broke 


away  and  floated  down  the  current.  Dawn  of 
the  next  day  had  found  the  clan  without  a  shel- 
tering pond,  and  the  wolves,  lean  after  the  long 
winter,  had  taken  their  fill.  The  older  beaver 
had  laughed  at  the  youngster's  look  of  awe,  and 
had  said,  "Don't  worry,  Sonny,  that  won't  hap- 
pen to  you  if  you  never  stop  at  the  Crucial 
Point."  The  older  beaver  hadn't  explained  his 
reference  to  the  crucial  point,  and  since  the 
younger  beaver  had  not  asked,  he  did  not  to  this 
day  know  what  the  older  had  meant. 

The  Dam  was  in  better  shape  by  noon,  when 
the  beaver  stopped  for  lunch.  He  finished  off 
most  of  the  tenderest  bark  nearby  and  then  lay 
on  a  warm  rock  in  the  sun.  He  hated  the  period 
just  after  lunch,  because  it  was  so  hard  to  get 
back  to  work ;  and  yet — and  he  hated  this  most 
of  all — he  felt  guilty  if  he  didn't  start  work 
and  therefore  got  no  enjoyment  out  of  his  stolen 
time.  Today  it  was  especially  hard  to  renew 
work,  because  the  Dam  had  progressed  to  the 
point  where  it  was  strong  enough  for  all  pres- 
ent needs,  and  yet  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand any  really  heavy  rain.  It  did  look  strong, 
though;  and  besides,  the  sun  was  very  warm 
and  there  hadn't  been  a  really  big  rain  in  the 
valley  during  the  early  spring  for  years.  The 
sun's  heat  beat  down  on  him,  and  he  rolled  over 
and  closed  his  eyes.  Over  the  horizon  a  large 
gray  cloud  appeared,  followed  by  another  and 
then  still  another. 


JUDGMENT  DAY 

TOM  WEISBUCH 

All  the  bells  were  ringing  as  the  morning 

came  along 
Patriots  were  singing  the  nation's  favorite 

song 

Everywhere  on  rooftops  there  were  people 

waving  flags 
And  funny  circus  clowns  did  cartwheels, 

happy  in  their  rags 
The  boulevards  were  crowded  with  the  dancing 

and  the  noise 
And  whirling  carousels  were  filled  with  joyous 

girls  and  boys 
On  balconies  the  clergy  waved  at  all  the 

happy  folk 
And  then  a  blue-white  blast  of  sky  turned 

everything  to  smoke. 


TO  A  LADY  HAVING  PROMENADED 

WILLIAM  L.  SMITH 


So  you  have  been  to  the  Promenade.  How 
nice.  I  have  been  looking  for  you. 

Young  lady,  you  have  travelled  far  from  your 
antiseptic  female  school  and  no  doubt  you  went 
to  the  Promenade  with  flitting  expectations  of 
days  filled  with  abandoned  bliss  and  endless  ro- 
mance. And  you  have  been  disappointed.  Let 
me  hold  your  balloon,  and  I  shall  soothe  your 
mangled  heart. 

No  doubt  you  have  ridden  for  lengthy  hours 
on  a  sticky,  smoke-filled  train  littered  with 
candy  wrappers  and  spilt  fifty-cent  orange 
juice.  No  doubt  you  have  strained  various  back 
muscles  trying  to  reach  that  bag  on  the  rack 
that  contains  one  green  dress,  one  yellow  dress, 
one  blue  dress  (this  is  to  be  prepared  for  any 
color  corsage  or  mood),  six  lipsticks  (this  it  to 
be  prepared),  nine  face  creams,  a  package  of 
one  hundred  gross  hairpins  (ten  of  which  usual- 
ly remain  in  your  temporary  bed,  only  to  as- 
!  tound  and  impale  its  regular  occupant  two  days 
following) .  In  a  small  hatbox  you  have  various 
deodorants,  perfumes,  eye  shades,  nail  clippers, 
j  nail  polishes  and  an  extra  set  of  dyed  plastic 
i  nails  -  all  bedded  down  comfortably  among 
I  sleezy  and  expensive  items  of  lingerie.  In  a 
i  large  bag  no  doubt  purchased  from  one  of  the 
basements  in  Boston,  you  have  six  cartons  of 
king  size  filters;  a  box  of  forbidden  chocolate 
bon  bons,  a  two  inch  zip-knife  and  Lairds  pock- 
et manual  of  Ju-jitsu  for  beginners:  Naturally 
this  impedimenta  weighs  more  than  you  were 
trained  to  lift  in  your  physical  hygiene  class, 
and  thus  you  stand  astride  the  aisles  mentally 
shooting  mandatory  notes  to  various  muscular 
men,  who  all  have  their  faces  innocently  buried 
in  the  newspapers  or  the  comic  books.  The 
world  is  oblivious  to  your  plight;  you  take  a 
hitch  in  your  stockings,  a  final  look  around  and 
then  begin  tugging.  Thus  after  desperately  pul- 
ling at  the  bag's  handle,  the  great  monster  final- 
ly tumbles  from  its  loft  bludgeoning  you  over 
the  head  and  spewing  its  female  contents  help- 
lessly into  the  aisles.  Cursing  old  ladies  in  the 
next  seat  are  entangled  in  bra  straps  and  girdle 
strings,  while  a  dirty  faced  little  boy  is  gobbling 


your  bon  bons  off  the  floor. 

The  train  arrives  at  South  Station.  Bag  and 
baggage,  with  the  hatbox's  handle  tight  between 
your  teeth,  and  the  suitcase  slowly  wrenching 
your  shoulder  out  of  its  socket,  you  stumble  on- 
to the  platform.  Not  a  red-cap  in  sight  you 
bangle  and  bump  through  the  crowds,  frequent- 
ly encountering  careening  little  trucks  driven 
electrically  by  reckless  little  men  who  laugh  and 
100k  at  your  legs.  Finally  an  eager  cabbie  con- 
fronts you  and  offers  to  take  the  hatbox  from 
your  teeth,  and  shows  you  to  his  waiting  ve- 
hicle. "North  Station." 

The  cab  driver,  trying  to  avoid  a  dog  in  the 
street  .crashes  into  a  tree  on  Beacon  Street  ,and 
people  stare  and  whisper  about  you  and  assume 
that  this  hussy,  drunk,  accosted  the  hepless 
driver  over  the  back  seat. 

After  an  intensive  grilling  under  the  blinding 
lights  of  Boston's  second  precinct,  you  finally 
arrive  at  North  Station  and  are  whistled  at  by 
drunks  and  Andover  students  wisely  going 
home  for  the  weekend.  You  are  two  hours  late 
and  have  to  wait  another  hour  for  the  seven 
o'clock  train.  The  Boston  Garden  headlines  a 
travelling  circus  this  week,  and  you  are  con- 
fornted  with  pock-marked  old  men  waiting  to 
sell  you  peanuts  and  an  assortment  of  live,  co- 
lor-changing lizards.  You  discover  that  the  lady 
at  the  Armstrong  Company  booth  is  married, 
has  two  children  and  allows  yellow  bugs  to 
swim  around  in  your  cup  of  coffee. 

And  the  hour  arrives,  you  board  the  train, 
and,  it  being  the  last  train  and  naturally  not 
the  new  variety,  you  are  subjected  to  various 
coal  cinders  flying  down  the  aisles  at  great  rate. 
The  ladies  room  has  no  mirror,  your  hair  is  as- 
kew, and  some  Andoverite  has  five  hours  before 
retched  on  the  window  sill,  having  started  the 
long  weekend  prematurely,  and  the  whole  rot- 
ten mess  smells. 

After  a  jerky  series  of  inarticulate  stops 
(East  Somerville,  Edgeworth,  Maiden,  Oak 
Grove,  Wyoming,  Melrose,  Melrose  Highlands, 
Melrose  Lowlands,  Greenwood,  Wakefield  Jet. 
Wakefield,    Wakefield    Wastelands,  Reading, 
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(you're  getting  closer)  Reading  Highlands, 
North  Wilmington,  Lowell  Jet.,  Ballardvale,  and 
A  N  DO  V  ERRRRRRRRRR)  -  If  your  neck 
muscles  and  nervous  system  have  survived  this 
ordeal,  you  get  off  the  train  expecting  to  be 
flourished  with  balloons  and  snappy  bands,  and 
red  faced  boys  kissing  floundering  girls  (with 
the  secret  faculty  member  peering  a  watchful 
eye  through  the  mesh  of  the  steering  wheel  but 
alas,  the  last  train  has  come  in  darkness  and 
one  dirty,  faintly  glowing,  sixty-watt  bulb  il- 
luminates nothing  excepted  a  crusted  old  man 
standing  beside  a  black  Plymouth.  "Cab  sis?" 

No  doubt,  after  surrendering  your  last  fifty 
cents  to  the  bland  cab  driver,  you  find  yourself 
before  an  oblong  brick  mausoleum  affair  cover- 
ed with  brown  dead  ivy  and  the  frozen  drip- 
pings from  an  overturned  milk  carton.  After 
battering  your  bags  up  the  noisy  iron  stairs  to 
the  third  floor,  you  find  your  room  and  the  door 
is  locked.  But  you  do  not  fall  down  on  the  floor 
and  beat  your  scalp;  you  descend  the  stairs, 
find  the  housemaster  who  from  your  ragged 
condition  considers  you  some  professional  hired 
for  such  occasions.  After  a  series  of  embarras- 
sing questions,  he  hands  you  a  key. 

You  open  the  door  to  your  room.  The  radiat- 
ors have  been  going  full  guns  for  the  last  five 
hours  and  the  windows  are  jammed  shut.  The 
heat  has  distilled  all  the  odors  that  have  been 
accumulating  since  the  building  was  built  in 
nineteen  'ought  two.  Someone  (the  occupant  of 
the  room)  has  left  you  a  pleasant  little  note 
suggesting  various  intimacies  and  instructions 
for  the  best  use  of  the  room. 

The  bathroom  is  floored  in  cold  cement,  beau- 
tified by  a  pealing  layer  of  blue  paint.  The  show- 
er stall  is  furnace-like,  sporting  a  rusty  nozzle 


that  spurts  a  single  stream  of  water,  and  amaz- 
ingly rapid  at  that.  The  girls  before  you  have 
exhausted  the  meager  allotment  of  hot  water, 
the  soap  has  dissolved  on  the  floor  and  there  is 
not  a  towel  in  sight  except  for  the  possible  sa- 
viour of  a  crisp  dixie  cup.  As  you  dash  down  the 
cold  corridor  to  your  room,  you  encounter  the 
housemaster  who  is  looking  for  his  dog.  Hastily 
enrobing  yourself  further,  you  say  you  haven't  I 
seen  the  animal  and  dash  for  your  door. 

By  some  freak  chance,  you  arrive  at  the  j 
gymnasium  where  the  dance  is  rapidly  coming 
to  a  close.  Your  date  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
people  eye  you  suspectfully  as  you  stand  in  the  i 
doorway.  And  finally  reaching  the  dance  floor 
by  the  shocking  method  of  propositioning  the 
first  stag,  you  discover  that  in  your  haste  a  j 
certain  safety  pin  is  missing  from  the  innards 
of  your  costume,  and  that  any  moment  you  ex- 
pect sudden  calamity  and  complete  nakedness. 
All  of  which  is  mysteriously  cured  by  you  and 
another  girl  in  the  ladies  room. 

The  band  plays  on.  You  Charleston,  and  the 
make-up  begins  to  run,  you  waltz  and  turn  your 
ankle,  you  sit  down  only  to  find  a  plate  of  dis- ; 
carded  ice  cream  stuck  to  your  posterior.  The 
boy  you  are  dancing  with  lives  in  Duluth,  col- 
lects fishheads  and  thinks  this  is  a  very  nice 
dance  too. 

And  as  the  strains  of  "Goodnight  Sweet- 
heart" draw  to  their  hideous  close,  you  see  your 
date  enamoured  in  the  corner  with  another  girl, 
and  the  boy  you  are  dancing  with  wants  to  popi 
a  balloon  and  runs  off,  pin  in  hand,  leaving  yoii 
standing  utterly  alone  in  the  center  of  the  dancf 
floor  savoring  the  last  moments  of  this  glorious 
occasion,  and  wondering  after  all  isn't  it  it  bet 
ter  than  staying  at  Dana  Hall  for  the  weekend  \ 
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AN  ATROCITY 

The  Great  Sandpile  Massacre  And  Attendant  Circumstances 

HENRY  BOURNE 


An  early  summer  sun  is  shining  hotly  on  the 
town  of  Madford,  making  grass  yellow  and 
causing  buildings  to  shimmer  shakily  in  its 
heat.  This  same  sun  has  greatly  increased  the 
sales  of  the  Faultless  Ice  Cream  Company,  In- 
corporated, which  makes  perfectly  faultless  ice- 
cream, an  absolute  necessity  for  survival  dur- 
ing the  blazing  summer  months.  It  is  speeding 
up  the  air-conditioners  in  the  offices  of  the 
Franklin-Douglass  Building,  which  are  doing 
their  inadequate  best  to  cool  the  sweating  brows 
of  their  hard  working  masters  —  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  agents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  to  whom  the  adjective  "pro- 
minent" is  applied  if  their  respectable  names 
ever  get  into  the  Madford  Observer.  If  anyone 
were  fool  enough  to  climb  up  and  touch  them, 
the  slate  shingles  on  the  roof  of  the  Hawthorne 
Lane  Methodist  Church  would  be  found  burn- 
ing to  the  fingers  (although,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, the  church  inside  was  as  cool  as  a  tomb, 
being  well  insulated) . 

Many  of  Madford's  more  well-to-do  families 
live  in  a  section  at  the  north  end  of  town  called 
Pinetag.  In  spite  of  its  name,  most  of  the  trees 
in  this  section  are  not  pines,  but  are  scrawny 
and  scarred  little  oaks  or  poplars  that  have  ma- 
naged to  live  through  numberless  landscapings 
and  excavations  for  new  houses,  for  most  of 
Pinetag's  houses  have  been  recently  built,  and 
have  glass-walled  living-dining  "areas"  and 
doors  which  stick  in  very  hot  weather. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there's  a  house  being 
built  there  now,  on  Linden  Drive.  Its  actual 
construction  is  not  yet  very  far  advanced,  but 
an  enormous  living-dining  area  and  a  very  mo- 
dern, very  convenient  kitchen  are  planned,  and 
the  specifications  call  for  doors  that  won't  (the 
advertisements  and  the  contractors  say)  stick 
in  any  weather. 

The  foundation  of  the  house  has  been  laid 
and  carpenters  are  now  engaged  in  hammering 
nails  and  sawing  two-by-fours  for  the  walls, 
some  of  which  are  already  standing,  reflecting 


the  sun's  rays  yellowly  and  brightly.  Since  the 
bricklayers  are  not  working  today,  an  enormous 
pile  of  sand  which  they  were  using  is  available 
to  two  sun-baked  little  boys  who  are  indus- 
triously changing  its  shape;  one  is  digging  a 
tunnel  which  seems  to  be  much  larger  than  his 
arm,  and  the  other  is  smoothing  off  part  of  the 
top  of  the  pile,  making  a  sort  of  plateau.  The 
two  boys  see  limitless  possibilities  in  their  four- 
foot  mountain. 

The  barefoot  one  whose  right  arm  and  shoul- 
der are  within  the  tunnel  is  John  McCann,  ge- 
nerally called  Macky.  He  was  playing  baseball 
in  the  driveway,  but  the  hot  pavement  blistered 
his  feet,  for  that  white-hot  sun  overhead  makes 
Pinetag's  concrete  sidewalks  and  driveways, 
like  those  of  the  rest  of  Madford,  just  as  hot  as 
the  slate  shingles  on  the  roof  of  the  Hawthorne 
Lane  Methodist  Church.  The  sand  on  the  out- 
side of  the  sandpile  is  almost  as  hot  as  the  drive- 
way, but,  Macky  thinks,  it  is  nice  and  cool  'way 
inside  his  tunnel.  He  discovers  that  he  can  reach 
no  farther  into  the  sand  mountain  and  decides 
to  meet  his  tunnel  from  the  other  side. 

Macky's  friend  is  not  barefooted,  but  has  on 
a  battered  pair  of  tennis  shoes.  He  is  Barry 
Barnes,  and  lives  three  houses  up  the  street. 
The  plateau  he  is  making  is  to  be  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary air  base,  for  he  has  already  positioned  se- 
veral strangely  shaped  pieces  of  wood  on  it  and 
taken  them  (they  vaguely  resemble  airplanes) 
for  trial  flights. 

Macky  finishes  digging  his  tunnel  and  scrapes 
the  excess  out  of  it,  so  that  he  can  peer  through 
it  and  see  daylight  at  the  other  end.  He  steps 
back  and  casts  an  engineer's  eye  at  the  sandpile. 

"Hey  Barry !"  he  cries  enthusiastically.  "Play 
like  this  is  a  big  fort,  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
Guns  all  over,  here,  here,  and  up  there  —  tun- 
nels between  all  of  'em,  all  goin'  in  a  big  one. 
I've  already  dug  the  big  one." 

"Yeah,  that's  it,"  answers  Barry.  "I've  got 
us  a  taking-off  place  for  the  planes.  We'll  run 
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roads  and  tunnels  from  it  to  the  guns."  He 
pauses  a  moment,  taking  stock  of  the  situation. 
In  the  meantime  Macky  sets  up  his  first  gun  in 
a  little  pocket  dug  into  the  sand. 

Barry,  after  some  deliberation  announces, 
"The  enemy's  over  there ;  they're  Russians,  and 
all  the  guns'll  hafta  be  pointed  at  them."  He  in- 
dicates the  hardworking  carpenters  and  Macky, 
engrossed  in  his  task,  grunts  assent.  The  car- 
penters are,  in  fact,  their  enemies,  since  Barry 
had  pestered  them  into  sawing  up  little  pieces 
of  wood  for  military  use  as  airplanes,  and 
Macky  showed  his  gratitude  for  this  by  over- 
turning a  keg  of  nails. 

Having  determined  who  and  where  the  ene- 
my are,  the  two  boys  set  themselves  to  work, 
and  the  sandiple  is  becoming  a  vast  network  of 
supply  roads,  foxholes,  tunnels  and  caves,  gun 
installations,  and  ammunition  dumps. 

They  work  seriously  and  silently  for  a  while, 
but  the  sun  tires  them  out,  and  they  fall  to  talk- 
ing, an  infinitely  more  relaxing  occupation 
than  digging.  The  heat  draws  a  comment  from 
Barry: 

"Boy,  it's  really  hot!  That  sun  must  really 


be  working." 

"Yeah,  and  what  I  can't  see  is  how  it  can 
make  us  so  hot.  Did  you  know  its  93,000  miles 

away?" 

"It's  not,"  replies  Barry  a  little  belligerence 
in  his  voice. 
"Not  what?" 

"Not  93,000  miles  away.  I  read  in  a  book  it's 
a  whole  lot  farther  —  'bout  240,000." 

"You're  a  liar.  My  father  told  me  it  was 
93,000,  and  he  knows.  Besides,  you  can't  even 
read!  You're  just  in  the  first  grade."  Macky 
is  in  the  second  grade  and  feels  a  good  deal  su- 
perior to  Barry. 

"I  can  too,  and  your  father  must  either  be 
dumb  or  a  liar  himself,  'cause  I  know  it's  240." 

Little  boy  anger  is  quick  to  kindle,  and  Mack- 
y's  is  even  quicker  than  most. 

"Call  my  father  a  dumb  liar,  will  ya?"  h 
yells,  "I'll  fix  you!"  He  picks  up  a  handful  o 
rock  and  sand  and  throws  it  at  Barry  —  an 
two  more  handfuls  like  it.  Most  of  it  goes  b 
Barry's  head  harmlessly,  but  a  few  bits  of  mor 
tar  hit  him  above  the  left  eye,  and  he  catches 
little  sand  in  both.  More  surprised  than  hurt 


VESPERS 

BILL  SCHROEDER 

At  dusk  I  watch  the  lonely  sky 
Receive  the  punctual  sun, 

And  dream  exotic  eventides 
That  far  outshine  this  one. 

Today  a  thousand  sunsets  red 
Enrapture  land  and  sea, 

And  only  this  familiar  one 
Can  ever  comfort  me. 

To  think  that  at  each  point  of  time 
Fresh  glories  crumble  down, 

And  others  new  will  bask  in  suns 
Which  tan  our  grandsons  brown. 

A  prayer  to  Goddess  Beauty : 
Her  decalogue  is  stern, 

Begrudging  crumbs  to  him  who  waits, 
While  mad  pursuers  yearn. 


Barry  sits  down  right  where  he  is.  He  reaches 
up  with  his  hand  to  nurse  his  bruised  forehead 
and  sees  some  blood  that  clings  to  his  hand 
when  he  does  so.  At  this  he  screams  loudly  but 
indistinguishably,  and  scrambles  off  the  sand- 
pile.  He  rushes  home  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs. 

Macky  clambers  up  on  top  of  the  pile  to  see 
Barry  run  away. 

"Served  him  right.  He  called  my  father  a 
dumb  liar." 

The  white-hot  sun,  now  just  a  little  lower  in 
the  sky,  sees  its  rays  reflected  off  Macky's  blond 


hair.  Faultless  ice  cream  is  still  being  sold ;  the 
Franklin-Douglass  Building's  air-conditioning 
is  still  working ;  the  slate  shingles  on  the  roof  of 
the  Hawthorne  Lane  Methodist  Church  are  a 
little  hotter  than  before,  but  the  well-insulated 
church  is  just  as  cool  inside.  A  distinctly  pro- 
nounced curse  is  heard  by  carpenters  working 
on  a  house  being  built  on  Linden  Drive,  in  Pine- 
tag,  one  of  the  better  sectios  of  Madford.  The 
curse,  learned,  no  doubt,  from  an  older  brother, 
came  from  a  little  blond-headed,  barefoot  boy 
who,  standing  on  top  of  a  sandpile,  falls  through 
the  top  of  an  enormous  tunnel  he  has  made 
through  the  pile. 
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AN  INANE  INNUENDO 


THOMAS  B.  WEISBUCH 

Rupert  gave  the  centaur  a  solid  smack  on  his 
hind  end. 

"Ouch!"  said  the  Centaur. 

"Don't  fret,"  said  Rupert.  "Just  joking." 

"In  the  beginning,  God  created  . . ."  The  Par- 
son, who  had  just  come  in,  broke  off  his  sen- 
tence. He  reverently  smoothed  the  little  red  rib- 
bon down  the  crease  between  the  pages  of  his 
Bible,  then  closed  the  book  and  put  it  under  his 
arm. 

"The  heaven  and  the  earth,"  said  Rupert. 
"N'est-ce  pas?" 

"I  can  see  you  are  no  heathen,  anyway,"  said 
the  Parson,  eyeing  the  centaur  distrustfully. 

The  Centaur  snorted. 

The  Parson  glowered. 

Rupert  queried,  "When  did  you,  ah,  arrive?" 

Smoothing  his  eyebrows  with  the  tip  of  his 
wetted  finger,  the  Parson  answered,  "By  my 
faith,  not  more  than  five  minutes  ago." 

"And  what  faith  is  that?"  Rupert  asked 
simply. 

The  Parson  was  surprised.  Then  indignant. 
"What  faith  do  you  think?"  he  demanded.  "I 
am,  naturally,  a  Devout  Believer." 

"Um-m-m,"  mused  the  centaur.  Rupert  said 
nothing.  He  was  watching  a  bumblebee  in  a 
honeysuckle. 

"Arthopoda,  insecta,  hymenoptera. . .  "  began 
a  newcomer.  He  was  a  little  man  with  glasses. 

"Bumblebee,"  said  Rupert. 

The  little  man  regarded  Rupert.  His  eyes 
looked  like  beads  behind  the  thick  lenses.  "I 
am  a  Biologist,"  he  stated. 

"In  the  beginning,"  said  the  Parson,  "God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

The  little  man  looked  at  the  Parson.  "My 
name  is  Herman  Schmidt.  Ontogeny  recapitu- 
lates phylogeny,"  he  said. 

The  centaur  chuckled,  and  thought  about  the 
night  he'd  been  locked  in  the  stable  down  at 
Quintus  Brown's  place.  "There  was  one  little 
filly. . .  "  he  recalled. 

"B-zazz-z!"  The  bumblebee  landed  right  on 
the  centaur's  hind  end. 


"Yow!"  screamed  the  centaur.  "He  stung  me, 
the  little  son-of-a  — " 

"PLEASE!"  roared  the  Parson.  "No  blas- 
phemy." 

"What  d'ya  mean  no  blasphemy?  It  hurts 
like—" 

"Tut-tut,  my  boy,"  said  Schmidt  soothingly. 
"Think  nothing  of  it.  It's  merely  an  injection 
of  some  toxic  fluid  into  a  concentrated  area.  A& 
soon  as  your  circulatory  system  has  a  chance  tc 
disperse  and  dilute  the  fluid,  the  pain  is  sure  tc 
cease."  He  smiled  at  nobody  in  particular. 

"Kneel  and  pray,"  the  Parson  started. 

Rupert  pulled  the  stinger  out.  "That  fee. 
better?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah,  somewhat,"  said  the  centaur,  calm- 
ing himself. 

"On  second  thought,"  mused  Schmidt,  "1 
wonder  if  you  even  have  a  circulatory  system ! 
What  do  you  call  yourself?" 

"Centaur,"  snorted  the  centaur.  "Why?" 

"Centaur.  No  I  can't  place  it.  I  didn't  thint 
you  looked  familiar.  No,  I  wouldn't  be  surprisec  j 
if  you  had  no  circulatory  system  whatsover." 

"He  has  a  back-bone,"  said  Rupert,  hinting 

"Back-bone.  Why  that  makes  him  a  verta 
brate  —  and  all  vertebrates  have  circulatorjj 
systems.  Therefore,  he  must  have  one,  too.  Yes,' 
Schmidt  said,  happily  turning  to  the  centaur  i 
"I  feel  we  can  safely  conclude  now  that  yoi 
have  a  circulatory  system." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  centaur. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Schmidt. 

"In  the  beginning,"  said  the  Parson,  looking 
skyward,  "God  created  the  heaven  and  earth.'! 

"What  did  you  call  that  bumblebee,  Mri 
Schmidt?"  asked  Rupert. 

The  Parson  accidently  dropped  his  book. 

The  Parson  fainted. 

"Arthropoda,  insecta,  hymenoptera. . .  "  sak 
Schmidt. 

"Um-m-m,"  said  the  centaur. 

Rupert  picked  up  the  prostrate  Parson's  Bi 
ble  and  began  thumbing  through  the  pages. 
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BEHOOCHED,  BOTHERED,  &  BESPANGLED 

PETER  KNIPE  AND  FRANK  CONVERSE 

(From  the  works  of  E.  E.  Shortcomings) 


(In  the  beginning) 

Gathered  around  in  jovial  bliss 
Stood  the  unending  throng. 
All  had  come  to  wit  Miss  Tess' 
Debut  be  it  right  or  wrong 
Ensconsed  in  chairs  of  dapple  gray 
Vivacious  matrons  and  golden  girls 
Viewed  the  mad  mob  at  play. 
And,  o  how  manifest  were  the  synthetic  pearls. 

(gastronomic  galaxy) 

Arranged  along  the  groaning  board 
Leaned  the  gastronomic  hoard. 
"Kill  the  fatted  calf !"  she  now  proclaims, 
"And  all  take  part  of  these  our  gains." 
With  fretful  foot  and  chomping  chin, 
None  could  hear  above  the  din. 
But,  above  it  all  one  could  hear 
The  bubbling  voice  of  cheer. 
Forthwith  a  stein  was  raised  on  high, 
And  issued  forth  this  old  undaunted  cry : 
"Rejoice,  rejoice,  let  nothing  ye  dismay, 
For  Tess  hath  cometh  out  this  day !" 
Libations  and  toasts  for  all  around 
Continued  to  most  gloriously  abound. 

(aboriginal  agitations) 

With  flowing  taf  eta  and  tie  of  tartan, 
Stepped  forth  the  mighty,  social  Spartan. 
For  all  did  go  for  bottle  'n  brooch, 
And  few  succumbed  to  all  the  hooch. 
For  now  the  time  to  fasten  safety  belts  arrived, 
And  all  who  this  had  done  survived. 
Couples  flew  on  hardwood  floor, 
And  to  the  staff  they  hollered,  MORE ! 
Within  the  hoard  there  was  a  knock — 
Knock  for  Knickerbocker; 

And  from  the  chandelier  an  eerie  voice  was  heard  to  say 
"Pass  me  up  another  Dubonnet." 

After  hours  of  joyous  delight, 
All  were  ready  to  call  it  a  night. 
"Pass  Bromo,"  they  now  declaim, 
"And  let  silent  sleep  all  reclaim." 
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THE  EATINEST  MAN— 


BOB  DARNTON 

Jimmy  leaned  thoughtfully  on  his  scythe  and 
looked  back  over  his  morning's  work.  The  hay 
he  had  cut  zig-zagged  behind  him  in  ragged 
rows  next  to  the  neat,  straight  rows  of  Archie. 
Archie  was  working  beside  him,  his  back  curved 
effortlessly  and  his  quick,  black  arms  pulling  his 
scythe  in  rhythmic  circles.  Archie  was  the  old- 
est and  most  tolerant  of  the  Negro  harvesters 
and  had  been  given  the  job  of  breaking  Jimmy 
in.  Jimmy's  back  was  already  broken,  and  it 
was  only  11 :30.  His  arms  ached,  his  hands  were 
raw,  and  his  stomach  cried  for  nourishment. 
He  decided  he'd  get  a  drink  and  go  to  the  toilet. 
Then  he'd  have  to  wash  his  hands,  and  once  his 
hands  were  clean  it  would  be  silly  to  get  them 
dirty  again  this  soon  before  lunch  hour;  so  he 
might  as  well  take  it  easy  until  12  o'clock.  He 
told  Archie  he  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom  and 
started  walking  down  the  rows  of  cut  hay.  Ar- 
chie grunted  and  continued  sweeping  the  hay 
before  him  with  the  steady  circles  of  his  scythe. 

Livingston  wasn't  exactly  a  trouble-maker.  It 
was  just  that  trouble  always  seemed  to  follow 
him  around  grinning  like  a  cat.  He  crept  up  to 
Archie  and  offered  him  a  wad  of  tobacco.  Archie 
declined.  He  was  the  patriarch  of  the  harvest- 
ing crew,  and  he  lit  a  thoughtful  pipe.  "I 
thought  you  was  cuttin'  with  the  kid,"  offered 
Livingston.  Archie  let  out  a  puff  of  smoke  and 
pensively  ran  his  finger  along  the  blade  of  his 
beloved  scythe.  "Jimmie's  O.K.,"  was  his  ver- 
dict. He  began  to  sharpen  the  scythe  with  a 
pocket  file. 

"He's  no  good,"  said  Livingston  with  a  low, 
knowing  voice.  "I  heerd,  his  old  man's  working 
to  bring  them  reapers  into  this  valley."  His 
voice  was  venemous.  "Damn  reapers.  Put  an 
honest  workin'  man  outa  function.  Says  it'll 
double  the  profits,  but  what  about  the  workin' 
man?  The  rich  got  all  the  money.  He's  rich.  I 
know  he's  rich.  I  seen  his  car,  all  blue  and  shiny. 
His  dad's  a  white  man  in  a  white  collar.  Damn 
rich.  Why  can't  he  stay  outa  our  valley?  He 
don't  belong,  and  he  thinks  he  can  stick  his  kid 
in  with  us  like  we  were  nobody.  That  kid's  no 
good.  I  can  tell." 


Archie  didn't  comment,  but  he  was  disturbed. 
He  liked  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  boy, 
the  way  he  kept  trying  to  keep  his  rows  even 
with  Archie's  and  the  way  he  beat  the  hay  with 
all  of  his  awkward  strength.  But  Archie  knew 
men  with  shiny  cars.  He  knew  the  machine  men 
and  he  distrusted  them.  He  wiped  his  file  on  his 
pants  and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket.  He  lifted  the 
scythe  onto  his  shoulder  and  started  down  his 
even  rows  of  hay.  "Let's  go  eat,"  he  said.  "It 
must  be  near  chow  time  by  now." 

Jimmy  pealed  his  sweaty  T-shirt  off  and  ran 
the  cold  water  into  the  basin.  He  carefully  lath- 
ered up  the  soap  in  the  palms  of  his  hands  and 
then  spread  the  foam  over  his  wrists  and  fore- 
arms. He  turned  his  hands  under  the  icy  water 
and  sloshed  it  on  his  young,  white  arms.  "Arch- 
ie sure  can  make  hay !"  he  thought.  "He  must  be  i 
over  fifty,  but  I  just  about  kill  myself  trying  to 
keep  up  with  him.  He  must  be  the  best  field 
hand  in  the  whole  state.  It'll  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  ever  get  my  rows  as  neat  as  his.  He's  real 
nice  to  me — quiet,  though.  I  wonder  if  he  likes 
me.  I  hope  he  does.  They're  all  quiet  to  me.  But 
when  they  sit  at  their  table  at  lunch,  they  laugh 
and  shout  and  have  a  great  time.  Wish  I  could 
laugh  with  them."  He  cupped  his  hands  under , 
the  faucet  and  splashed  his  face  with  the  water. 
The  shock  of  its  coldness  made  him  gulp  foi 
breath,  but  it  felt  wonderful  after  the  heat  ol 
the  day.  He  splashed  his  face  again  and  duckec 
his  head  under  the  faucet  letting  the  water  rur 
down  the  back  of  his  neck  and  onto  his  tirec 
shoulders.  The  relief  of  the  cold  water  chaseo 
away  his  thoughts.  He  rubbed  himself  vigor 
ously  with  a  towel  and  stepped  outside. 

All  Tobaccer  Johnson  needed  was  a  cracke: 
barrel,  a  checker  board,  and  an  old  iron  stov<j 
to  make  anyone  swear  he  was  created  from  ; 
Saturday  Evening  Post  cover.  Lesser  mei 
would  call  him  quaint,  but  the  harvesters  knev, 
better.  He  was  just  Tobbaccer  Johnson,  propril 
eter  of  the  carpenter's  shop  and  the  daily  bul  I 
session.  It  was  to  Tobaccer  that  any  soul  wen  J 
needing  sympathy,  worldly  advice,  or  escap  I 
from  the  foreman  in  the  last  half  hour  befor  I 
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lunch.  Tobbaccer  spat  expertly,  shifted  the  load 
in  his  mouth,  and  bent  over  the  board  he  was 
measuring.  "So  Princeton  (Princeton  was  the 
name  of  the  foreman  who  was  two  years  out  of 
Oklahoma  University  and  something  of  a  tiger) 
comes  in  here  and  and  he  says,  'Johnson,  haf 
you  seen  Cholly  Clahk?'  Now  last  night  at  quit- 
tin'  time  he  tol'  Charlie  Clark  to  finish  up  the 
west  forty  by  himself.  Charlie  went  there  this 
mornin'  an'  been  workin'  hard.  Only  Princeton 
forgot  about  it,  and  he  been  prowlin'  all  over  the 
farm  tryin'  to  catch  ol'  Charlie  loafin'."  A  few 
men  testified  that  they  had  also  been  asked  by 
Princeton,  and  Tobaccer  felt  it  time  that  he  take 
command  of  the  conversation.  "Well  'bout  an 
hour  ago  Charlie  finished  his  field,  an'  come  in 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  gang,  an'  who  does  he 
bump  into  but  Princeton.  Princeton  got  all  hot 
and  danced  around  with  his  hair  on  end  (Prince- 
ton had  a  crew  cut)  yellin'  an'  swearin'  an' 
bawlin'  ol'  Charlie  out  till  he  couldn't  talk  no 
more.  Finally  he  said  that  for  punishment  Char- 
lie'd  hafter  work  durin'  lunch  hour  while  we 
eat.  He  tromped  off  befo'  Charlie  could  say  that 
he  already  finished  the  work,  so  Charlie's  been 
sittin'  here  takin'  it  easy  all  mornin'." 

Laughter  and  shouts  of  congratulation  cent- 
ered around  Charlie  who  was  sitting  on  a  saw 
horse  enjoying  himself  immensely.  Someone  de- 
manded of  someone  else  in  a  stern  voice,  "You 
seen  Chalie  Clahk?"  Others  took  it  up,  and  the 
question  became  a  sort  of  slogan.  "Where's 
Chalie  Clahk?"  "I've  been  lookin  all  ovah  hell 
for  Chalie  Clahk."  Archie  and  Livingston  walk- 
sd  into  the  room  and  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded. "Hey  Archie,  you  seen  Chalie  Clahk?" 
"I  ain't  seen  Chalie  Clahk,"  "Where  is  Chalie 
Clahk?"  Someone  spotted  Jimmy  walking  out 
y£  the  men's  room.  "Hey  kid,  you  haven't 
seen  Chalie  Clahk  have  you?"  Livingston  was 
immediately  at  the  speaker's  side.  "Quiet,"  he 
whispered.  "You  can't  talk  to  him  about  our  af- 
fairs. His  dad  is  management — rich — a  big 
wheel.  The  kid's  no  good." 

Jimmie  walked  over  to  the  group  with  a 
friendly  smile.  "Who's  Chaley  Clahk?"  he  asked. 
The  man  who  had  called  out  to  him  shrunk 
back  into  the  crowd.  "Oh  nobody,  just  kiddin'," 
he  muttered.  But  the  men's  high  spirits  were 
not  easily  cooled.  They  went  on  laughing  and 


shouting,  and  pretty  soon  Jimmy  was  laughing 
too.  A  huge  man  with  an  enormous  pot  belly 
was  bellowing  above  the  others.  "Harold  was 
dead  drunk,  an'  he  walks  up  to  this  street  light 
an'  says,  'Street  light,  you's  been  standin'  there 
shinin'  on  me  all  night,  an'  by  God  you  ain't 
gonna  shine  on  me  no  mo','  So  what  does  he  do 
but  ups  and  clubs  it.  Broke  three  finger  bones 
an'  his  wrist."  Everyone  roared,  and  the  speak- 
er's belt  line  danced  up  and  down  with  his 
laughter. 

Someone  called  to  him,  "Hey  Po'k  Chops,  you 
know  what  we're  havin  for  dinner?"  The  man 
called  Po'k  Chops  shook  his  head  helplessly,  un- 
able to  speak  because  of  his  laughter.  "Po'k 
chops!"  announced  the  other.  Po'k  Chops'  face 
lit  up.  His  favorite  meal!  His  namesake!  This 
was  good  news.  His  happiness  expanded  all  over 
the  room  with  his  belt  line.  He  clapped  this  man 
on  the  back,  called  out  to  that  one,  and  even  had 
a  word  for  Jim.  "Hey  kid,  we're  havin'  po'k 
chops !"  Such  news  would  make  anyone  ecstatic 
and  Jimmy  tried  not  to  disappoint  Po'k  Chops. 
"Really!"  he  gasped.  Po'k  Chops  stopped  short 
in  the  middle  of  a  guffaw  and  looked  Jimmy 
over  critically.  "Ain't  you  been  sittin'  in  the 
corner  lately  an'  eatin'  all  that  food  behind  my 
back?  What're  you  tryin'  to  do,  challenge  my 
reputation?  Hey  fellas!  The  kid  here — what's 
your  name — ?"  "Jimmy"  " — Jimmy  here  is 
challengin'  my  eatin'  capacity.  We're  gonna 
hold  a  po'k  chop  eatin'  contest !" 

The  harvesters  gathered  around  Po'k  Chops. 
They  were  used  to  him  and  appreciated  his  pro- 
jects. Jimmy  was  a  little  flabbergasted.  "Sure!" 
Po'k  Chops'  excitement  grew  with  his  eloquence. 
"We'll  each  have  a  platter  in  front  of  us.  You 
can  sit  in  Livingston's  seat  next  to  me.  You 
don't  mind  movin'  out  for  the  big  contest  do  ya 
Livingston?"  Livingston  muttered  something. 
"Good.  Well  then  Jimmy  you  sit  next  to  me. 
Archie,  you  an'  Tobaccer  kin  be  judges.  Now 
let's  see;  we  need  another  contestant."  He  re- 
viewed them  all  and  pulled  out  a  tremendous 
hunk  of  man  from  the  grinning  bystanders. 
"Heavy!"  he  announced.  "You'll  be  the  third 
man."  Heavy  smiled  shyly.  He  resembled  a  wal- 
rus. "All  you  gotta  do  is  eat,  understand?"  Hea- 
vy said,  "Uh."  "He  don't  say  much,"  explained 
Po'k  Chops  to  Jimmie.  "But  sayin'  ain't  eatin' 
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and  Heavy  eats  more  than  most  horses.  They 
say  he  weighs  over  three  hundred  pounds."  Jim- 
my was  impressed. 

A  bell  signaled  quittin'  time  for  lunch.  Po'k 
Chops  escorted  Jimmy,  and  Heavy  lumbered 
after  them.  Po'k  Chops  was  explaining  the  rules 
of  the  contest.  "All  you  gotta  do  is  eat.  We'll  all 
have  the  same  number  of  po'k  chops,  and  the 
guy  that  lasts  the  longest  is  the  winner  and 
champeen."  They  entered  the  mess  hall.  It  was 
a  large  room  lined  with  long,  wooden  tables 
smothered  by  red  checkered  table  cloths.  The 
mess  hall  opened  up  into  the  kitchen  where 
three  or  four  Negro  women  were  bustling  about. 
The  tables  were  bulging  with  food :  pork  chops, 
sweet  potatoes,  lima  beans,  cornbread,  cold 
greens,  jelly,  ice  tea,  and  milk.  The  silverware 
and  the  plates  clattered  among  the  men's  voices, 
and  the  tables  groaned  under  their  heavy  bur- 
dens. Steam  billowed  from  the  Kitchen  where 
Po'k  Chops  was  flirting  with  the  cook  and  ex- 
plaining his  project.  "We  just  want  three  plat- 
ters of  po'k  chops,  Elmira.  Stack  'em  high ;  an' 
tatters  an'  beans  an'  corn  bread  an'  milk  an' 
maybe  a  pie  afterwards — or  rather  three  pies. 
How  'bout  it  Elmira?"  Elmira  bustled  about 
and  pretended  to  be  outraged  at  his  nonsense. 
"Pies?  You  bettah  keep  outa  my  pies,  Pork 
Chops.  Now  don'  bother  me.  I'm  busy.  Some- 
body gotta  feed  you  horses  around  here.  Get 
outa  my  kitchen  now.  Go  on.  Shoo.  You'll  get 
your  food.  But  no  pies  I" 

Po'k  Chops  burst  from  the  kitchen  with  a 
gust  of  steam  and  a  smile  as  wide  as  his  belt 
line.  "All  set."  He  seated  Jimmie  and  Heavy 
with  ceremony  and  sat  down  himself.  The  bench 
creaked,  and  the  men  along  the  table  joked  and 
laughed  and  flirted  with  the  girls  carrying  in 
the  platters  of  food.  The  contest  was  ready  to 
begin.  Archie  presided,  and  Tobaccer  tallied 
pork  chops.  Po'k  Chops,  Heavy,  and  Jim  each 
had  a  bowl  of  sweet  potatoes,  a  bowl  of  beans, 
and  a  platter  of  pork  chops  to  themselves. 

Archie  gave  the  signal,  and  the  men  were  ab- 
sorbed in  eating.  They  began  fast,  shoveling  it 
down  as  quickly  as  it  would  go,  and  slowed 
down  as  the  hour  wore  on.  Jimmy  was  intent  in 
his  work.  He  was  up  against  heavy  odds,  but  he 
was  confident  in  himself.  For  all  of  his  talk 
Po'k  Chops  wasn't  a  big  time  eater.  He  enjoyed 


the  clatter  and  fuss  more  than  anything  else. 
He  made  a  flashy  start  but  faded  after  his  third 
helping.  He  was  content  to  sit  back,  let  out  his 
belt,  and  urge  on  the  other  two.  Heavy  was  an- 
other matter.  He  was  hardly  human.  He  just 
sat  there  and  engulfed.  He  would  chew  absently 
two  or  three  times,  swallow,  and  inject  another 
forkful.  His  head  looked  like  an  orange  stuck 
on  top  of  a  pumpkin.  He  stared  ahead  with  hap- 
py, glazed  eyes  as  forkful  after  forkful  went  in- 
to the  chasm.  Jimmy  began  to  force  himself  af- 
ter the  fourth  pork  chop.  It  was  a  strain  to  chew 
and  little  beads  of  sweat  ran  down  his  forehead.  I 
He  had  to  rely  more  and  more  on  his  milk  to  get ' 
his  food  down.  And  worst  of  all  Heavy  unnerved 
him.  Heavy  was  like  an  automaton  —  he  semed 
able  to  go  on  forever.  He  never  said  anything! 
except  "catsup"  or  "bread"  or  "mummph"  be- 
tween mouthfuls. 

"It's  like  John  Henry  an'  the  steam  drillin 
machine,"  Archie  observed.  Livingston  saw  his 
chance.  "That's  it,"  he  pounced.  "It's  thos( 
damn  machines  what'll  ruin  us.  And  his  dac 
makes  them."  He  pointed  an  accusing  finger  al 
Jimmy.  "Might  as  well  take  us  out  an'  shoot  us 
as  rob  us  from  our  jobs  and  let  us  starve.' 
"Jimmy  ain't  the  machine,"  said  Archie.  "He\< 
John  Henry,  and  it  sure  don't  look  like  we'n1 
starvin'."  Livingston  was  furious,  but  he  shrug 
ged  his  shoulders  and  retired  to  a  corner  when 
he  left  them  to  their  fate.  Jimmy  felt  full  bui 
warm  inside.  He  stuffed  down  another  forkfu 
of  potatoes. 

No  question  about  it;  they  were  all  pullinj 
for  Jimmy.  It  was  inhuman.  It  was  impossible 
It  was  heroic.  "Butter,"  grunted  the  machine 
Jimmy  was  desperate  now.  He  was  almosj 
through  with  his  fifth  and  last  pork  chop  whei 
a  girl  refilled  his  platter  with  three  more.  Th 
potatoes  in  his  bowl  rose  up  before  him  like  i 
mountain.  His  head  began  to  swim,  and  he  fel 
dizzy.  Po'k  Chops  rubbed  a  damp  towel  over  hi 
forehead.  "Keep  it  up,"  he  whispered  in  hi 
champ's  ear.  "He  can't  go  on  like  this  forever 
You  gotta  outlast  him."  Jimmy  nodded  dumblj; 
but  his  fork  was  getting  heavier,  and  his  moutl 
was  getting  drier.  "Water,"  he  gasped. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  machine  burped  despera 
tely  and  broke  down.  Heavy  couldn't  budge.  H  I 
sat  there  and  stared  at  his  plate.  "Through,"  h 
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observed.  Jimmy  was  suddenly  the  victor.  He 
could  hardly  believe  it.  Shouts  of  congratulation 
reverberated  down  the  table.  Po'k  Chops  went 
into  a  passionate  oration  which  nobody  listened 
to.  Charlie  Clark  pumped  Jimmy's  hand.  "Oh, 
there  you  are,  Chahlie,"  said  Jimmy,  "I've  been 
lookin'  all  ovah  hell  for  you."  Everyone  laughed. 
Tobaccer  thought  the  situation  called  for  a  prize 
and  soon  appeared  with  a  peanut  butter  and 
jelly  sandwich.  Elmira  followed  with  a  pie. 


Even  Heavy  broke  through  his  habit  of  mono- 
syllables. "You  is  the  eatinest  man  I  ever  is 
seen,"  he  said  and  sank  back  on  the  bench.  Jim- 
my's back  was  slapped;  his  hair  was  tussled; 
his  hand  was  wrung.  He  was  accepted.  Archie 
raised  his  hand  in  benediction.  "Champeen — 
Jimmy,  the  eatinest  man,"  he  announced.  Jim- 
my smiled  happily  and  stuck  a  weary  fork  into 
Elmira's  pie. 


THE  HIGHWAYMAN 


hTOBY  CALLAWAY 

"The  wind  was  a  torrent  of  darkness  among  the 

gusty  trees, 
The  moon  was  a  ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon 

cloudy  seas, 
The  road  was  a  ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the 
purple  moor, 
U.nd  the  highwayman  came  riding — 
Riding —  Riding — " 

Yes,  the  highwayman  came  riding.  And  as 
the  slick  silver  engine  of  the  New  York,  New 
jHaven,  and  Hartford's  "Yankee  Clipper"  pier- 
pes  the  biting  chill  of  a  New  England  winter, 
highwaymen  continue  to  ride.  They  do  not  ride 
on  dashing  steeds  across  the  cobbled  walks  of 
isome  English  village  nor  along  mountain  paths 
|where  the  villain  of  yore  so  often  struck  his 
horrid  blow,  but  on  iron  horses  and  iron  rails 
along  the  swamps  from  New  York  to  Boston. 
They  do  not  dress  in  doe-skin  breeches  with 
yelvet  coat  and  French-cocked  hat  nor  ride  with 
jrapier  or  twinkling  pistol,  but  dress  in  cerulean 
[suits  with  flashing  aureate  stitching  on  their 
lapels  and  ride  with  basket  and  bromo.  As  the 
iron  horse  twists  along  its  gnarly  path  a  treach- 
erous figure  treads  its  snake-like  corridors. 

"Pop-corn,  peanuts,  candy,  Crackerjack,  Al- 
mond Joys,  cashew  nuts,  Hershey  Bars — ".  The 
inasal  croaking  of  an  impoverished  hero  echoes 
within  in  a  sharp,  rasping  tone.  "Two  Hershey 
Bars,  sir?  Yessir — Dat's  uh — sixty  cents.  T'ank 
you,  sir.  Pop-corn,  peanuts,  candy — ".  And  Jes- 
se James  has  struck  again. 

In  the  wake  of  Jesse  sneak  his  two  valiant 
^ide-kicks  skillfully  clawing  up  any  pecuniary 
tidbits  that  their  predecessor  has  missed.  "Ham 


'n  cheese,  chicken  san'wich,  ice  cream,  fresh 
fruit  orange — ."  The  nauseous  chortle  raises  the 
ear  of  even  the  most  recumbent  passenger.  And 
as  the  tumult  diminishes  the  air  is  once  more 
shattered  by  another  rasping  cackle  as  "Mr. 
Pornography"  pokes  his  nose  in  the  door.  "Life, 
Time,  Colliers,  Newsweek,  Newsday,  Newshour, 
Newsmonth,  Newsyear,  Vue,  See,  Confidential, 
Peep-show,  True  Love  Story — ." 

Up  and  down  the  trodden  aisles  these  ma- 
rauders crawl,  plundering  and  looting — unap- 
prehended. For  all  but  six  days  of  the  year  Jesse 
and  his  boys  operate  smoothly,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  holidays  and  the  Sabbath  do  exist.  In 
the  fall,  however,  and  in  the  chilling  winter 
when  Boreas  blows  his  frosty  breath  across  the 
New  England  countryside,  and  in  the  thawing 
spring,  a  school  functions  on  an  arctic  slope 
somewhere  north  of  Boston.  Thrice  each  year  a 
frantic  group  of  students  from  all  over  the 
country  converges  on  the  platform  of  Grand 
Central  Station  to  embark  on  its  perilous  north- 
ern trek.  And  thrice  each  year  the  same  band 
of  students  stands  on  the  platform  of  Boston's 
South  Station  and  disperses  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Tis  on  these  half-dozen  days  of  the 
year  that  Jesse  and  his  boys  watch  their  steps. 
Tis  on  these  half-dozen  days  of  the  year  that 
Jesse  and  his  boys  don  their  bullet-proof  vests, 
secure  their  blackjacks,  and  polish  their  brass 
knuckles.  Tis  on  these  half-dozen  days  that  Jes- 
se and  his  boys  are  scared  stiff  and  would  give 
their  eyeteeth  to  stay  home  in  bed. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  Jesse's  sooty  face  and  half- 
inch  beard  that  make  him  so  repulsive  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  schoolbound  chap,  but  rather  his 
dastardly  sales  technique  and  exorbitant  prices. 
His  eyes  sparkle,  his  lips  curl,  his  teeth  flash, 
and  his  heart  becomes  a  pounding  dynamo  as  he 
scours  the  bottom  of  his  basket  for  any  stray 
bit  of  candy  which  he  can  unload  for  twice  its 
intrinsic  value  on  some  poor  sucker.  Jesse  is 
always  aware  of  the  heavy  odds  he  faces  in  deal- 
ing with  a  barbaric  mob  of  schoolboys,  but  his 
undaunted  policy  of  Romantic  chivalry  persu- 
ades him  that  what  he  is  about  to  experience  is 
only  an  adventure.  With  adventure  comes  ex- 
citement and  so,  with  food-box  in  hand,  Jesse 
James  Gozenko,  the  pirate  of  the  Yankee  Clip- 
per, sets  out  on  an  excursion  into  the  unchar- 
tered regions  of  a  train  teeming  with  canibalis- 
tic  activity. 

On  opening  the  heavy  iron  door  of  the  first  of 
the  Clipper's  great  silver  cars  and  donning  a 
handkerchief  to  protect  himself  from  the  spirit- 
ous  odors  which  are  wafting  their  way  into  the 
nostrils  of  his  pointed  nose,  he  proceeds  to  open 
up  the  door  of  the  ladies  room  to  make  sure  he 
is  not  passing  up  a  likely  customer.  The  sight 
of  a  bubbling  still  pouring  its  precious  juice  in- 
to the  grimy  sink  phazes  him  a  little,  but  he 
realizes  that  kids  are  kids  and  closes  the  door 
shrieking,  "Pop-corn,  peanuts,  candy,  cracker- 
ja — ,"  But  before  the  final  syllable  can  be  ut- 
tered a  latent  foot  resting  lazily  in  the  aisle  sud- 
denly springs  to  life  and  sends  our  hero  flat  on 
his  face. 

"Turn  it  off  or  I'll  turn  it  off  for  you !"  is  the 
reply  snorted  at  Jesse  as  he  tries  to  pull  his 
head  out  of  his  basket  of  goodies. 

"Whatsamatter,  you  t'ink  you're  weiss?" 
snaps  Jesse. 

"Weiss?  Naw,  he's  general  manager  of  the 
Yankees." 

"Ha  ha  ha  ha  ha." 

Steaming  mad  he  picks  himself  up  off  the 
floor  and  tumbles  down  the  corridor,  aware 
now  that  he  is  up  against  an  unscrupulous  ene- 
my. His  face  a  reddish-purple,  his  walk  a  limp- 
ing strut,  he  mumbles  his  trite  expression  weak- 
ly in  hope  of  avoiding  another  catastrophe. 
"Pop-corn,  peanuts,  candy,  Crackerjack,  cash- 
ew nuts."  But  then  he  sees  it  at  the  other  end 
of  the  car,  balanced  above  the  no-smoking  sign 
where  the  cigarette  fumes  are  gathered  in  a 
blue-white  haze — a  bucket  of  water.  The  cun- 
ning of  our  hero  detects  the  purpose  of  this 


bucket.  A  thin  strand  of  rope  is  draped  across 
the  aisles  and  runs  up  to  the  handle  of  the  pois- 
ed bucket.  Jesse  reasons  that  he  must  go  over 
or  under  the  rope  to  avoid  showering  himself 
with  cascades  of  water.  Cautiously  he  bends 
down,  making  sure  to  duck  well  beneath  the 
piece  of  rope.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  notice 
the  big  brown  trunk  which,  with  the  help  of  a 
pair  of  fiendish  hands,  is  moving  precariously 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  luggage  rack.  The  thud 
is  a  dull  one,  and  no  sound  can  be  heard  from] 
Jesse  as  he  falls  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  He  is- 
immediately  shoveled  out  of  the  corridor  and 
onto  an  adjacent  seat  so  that  the  crap  game  can 
continue  in  the  aisle. 

When  he  awakes  some  forty  minutes  later  the 
thoughts  of  fleeing  instantly  pops  into  his  head. 
However,  still  being  a  gallant  voyageur,  refined 
and  dignified,  he  decides  that  he  should  lend  his 
talents  to  the  common  cause — a  poker  game 
raging  in  the  seat  ahead  of  him.  He  manages  tc 
get  himself  dealt  into  the  game,  but  fails  to  no* 
tice  the  little  man  standing  behind  him  holding 
up  a  number  of  fingers  corresponding  to  the 
numbers  on  the  cards  that  he  draws,  and  is 
presently  cleaned  out  of  money  and  candy.  Id 
desperation  our  hero  suggests  that  he  be  able  tc 
substitute  his  clothes  for  money.  His  request  is 
granted  and  some  five  minutes  later  a  robust 
figure,  clad  in  a  pair  of  tattered  under-shorts 
lopes  down  the  aisle,  completely  dousing  him-i 
self  as  he  jars  the  rope  which  dumps  the  poisec 
bucket.  He  reaches  the  door  of  the  car  and  exits 
rapidly.  At  the  next  stop  he  jumps  off  the  trair 
and  then  is  seen  no  more. 

But  an  adventure  is  only  an  adventure  to  oui 
friend  and  he  will  be  back  tomorrow  to  stall 
the  aisles  once  more — to  ravage  and  blunder,  t< 
loot  and  rob  the  bulging  pockets  of  the  innocen 
traveler.  His  voice  will  croak,  his  eyes  wil 
shine,  his  lips  will  curl,  and  his  prices  will  soar 
Jesse  James  will  strike  again!!  On  the  cold 
frosty  nights  along  the  watery  swamps  fron 
New  York  to  Boston — listen,  and  look ! 
"And  still  of  a  wintry  night  they  say,  when  th 
wind  is  in  the  trees, 
And  the  moon  is  a  ghostly  galleon  tossed  upoijl-- 
cloudy  seas, 

When  the  road  is  a  ribbon  of  moonlight  ove  li- 
the purple  moor, 
A  highwayman  comes  riding — 
Riding —  riding — ." 


THERE  ARE  NO  EYES  HERE 


GORDON  FITCH 

A  small  red-headed  boy  was  stamping  the 
ground  around  him  with  singular  determina- 
tion and  diligence.  His  foot,  sneaker-covered, 
hit  the  earth  with  regular  rhythm.  At  last  he 
stopped  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead. 
"I  tol'  'em !"  he  said  vehemently. 
"You  told  who  what?"  asked  his  mother, 
reading  the  Sunday  papers  in  a  folding  chair. 
She  shaded  her  eyes  so  as  to  see  better  into  the 
jjsunny  area  where  her  son  was  standing.  "What 
lin  the  world  are  you  talking  about?" 
I    "The  ants,  Mom.  I  showed  'em  they  couldn't 
;  go  on  the  yellow  ground.  But  they  go  anyway. 
dSoIfixed  'em!" 

"What's  wrong  with  the  ants  on  your  yellow 
ground?"  Although  the  boy  had  used  no  pos- 
Jsessive,  his  mother  sensed  the  meaning. 
I    "I  just  don't  want  'em  to,  that's  all!" 

"Well,  it's  not  very  nice  to  the  ants,"  replied 
Mother,  and  capitulated  by  returning  to  the 
paper. 

The  boy  looked  at  the  yellow  earth ;  and  find- 
ing no  more  ants  crossing  it,  he  went  into  the 
house. 

After  a  few  hours  the  ants  began  crawling 
over  the  earth  agin.  The  next  day  there  were 
| many.  But  in  the  morning  the  boy  appeared  and 
J  killed  several. 

II 

The  man  looked  at  the  floor,  the  rug,  and  the 
|  pin  resting  on  the  rug.  Somewhere  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  an  old  rhyme  was  repeating  over 
land  over:  "See  a  pin,  let  it  lay,  Bad  luck  you'll 
jhave  the  rest  of  the  day."  Granny  Ninkompoop 
taught  me  that  one,  thought  the  man.  In  his 
youth  when  his  hair  was  red  and  not  brown,  he 
had  two  names  for  the  grandmother  who  lived 
with  him:  Granny,  to  her  face  and  to  his  pa- 
rents; and  Granny  Ninkompoop,  in  the  privacy 
of  his  mind,  or  occasionally  to  his  friends.  Na- 
turally, the  latter  name  survived  the  former. 
The  man  had  always  hated,  or  at  least  disliked 
his  grandmother.  He  was  not  a  bit  sorry,  when, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  his  grandmother  died.  In 
fact,  he  was  supremely  happy,  for  now  he  had 
two  rooms  for  his  own.  Naturally,  he  had  hid- 


den these  feelings  from  his  parents. 

Now  as  he  thought  about  her  one  of  his  pet 
reasons  for  disliking  her  came  to  a  head. 
"Taught  me  more  damn  superstitions  than  a 
baseball  player  has,"  he  grumbled  to  himself. 
"Taking  me  all  my  life  to  get  rid  of  them.  She's 
the  one  who  taught  me  all  that  trash.  Stupid 
idiot  like  her. . .  " 

He  looked  at  the  pin  again.  For  some  reason 
he  was  thinking  of  ants  and  his  yellow  ground, 
which  they  had  defiled. 

"Some  days,"  he  declared  loudly  to  himself, 
"It  doesn't  pay  to  get  up.  Then,  looking  at  the 
clock,  he  mouthed  a  silent  oath  and  slammed 
out  the  door.  "Damn  pins!"  he  said  in  the  ele- 
vator. He  supposed  no  one  heard  him. 

The  demi-god  (this  would  be  the  best  des- 
cription) was  conscious  of  everything  the  man 
had  done,  just  as  men  are  conscious  of  their 
skins  and  limbs.  A  normal  demi-god  would  have 
shrugged  off  the  sensation,  and  been  only  sub- 
consciously (again  a  half -right  word)  cognizant 
of  the  man's  action.  But  the  god-of-the-Earth 
was  not  a  god  to  be  called  normal.  In  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,  the  Creator  and  god  of  the 
infinite  reach  of  being  had  created  universe- 
gods  of  infinite  kinds;  and  one  of  these,  in  his 
very  great  wisdom  and  power,  had  created  gods 
such  as  Uotan.  Uotan  was  far  from  the  norm; 
very  far,  as  was  the  world  he  created.  And  so 
he  made  its  sentient  beings  far  also  from  the 
norm,  very  far. . . 

Uotan  had  a  liking  for  strange  things;  some 
which  he  made  and  some  which  his  creations 
made;  trees-mirrors-pins;  and  an  earthman 
had  virtually  defiled  a  pin. 

The  man  sat  in  a  bar.  For  a  reason  he  could 
not  understand  the  man  still  felt  troubled  about 
the  pin.  He  looked  at  a  clock.  Eleven-fifty-eight, 
he  noted  to  himself.  Something  kept  trying  to 
warn  him ;  but  he  drowned  it  in  wave  of  alcohol. 
The  man  now  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  a  tele- 
path  and  a  reasoner;  he  was  now  but  a  living 
mass  of  flesh.  Which  was  unfortunate  for  his 
future  self. 
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Some  lightyears  from  the  sun,  an  object,  a 
small  piece  of  tungsten,  the  hardened  blood  of 
a  wounded  star,  suddenly  defied  Newton  by 
making  an  abrupt  turn  and  heading  toward  a 
small  yellow  star.  Then  it  defied  Einstein  by  ac- 
celerating to  several  thousand  times  the  speed 
of  light.  It  drew  near  the  yellow  star,  turned 
again,  slowed  to  its  former  speed,  and  entered 
the  atmosphere  of  a  green-blue  planet.  About 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  it  should  have  burned  to 


extinction  in  microseconds ;  but  the  air  ahead  of 
it  was  cleared  away. 

The  man,  thoroughly  drunk,  was  wandering 
near  a  quarry  when  it  hit  him.  The  tungsten  hit 
his  head  traveling  at  a  hundred  miles  a  second. 
His  head  and  neck  disintegrated,  the  rest  of  the 
body  fell  into  the  quarry  and  sank. 

Then  the  demi-god  turned  over,  saying, 
"blessed  be  Uotan,"  and  created  some  devils. 


HIGH  KICKS  AND  LOW  COMEDY 


HARRY  CLEIN 

The  old-style  musical  comedies  and  operettas 
are  now  extinct.  These  little  exercises  in  non- 
sense are  no  longer  around  to  relax  the  tired 
businessman  with  their  long-stemmed  show- 
girls or  to  wet  the  eyes  of  the  Saturday  matinee 
matrons  with  their  sentimental  tales  of  the 
blue-blooded  prince  and  the  red-blooded  bar- 
maid. Today,  muscle-ladened  dancers  have  re- 
placed the  showgirls,  and  the  stories  are  serious 
and  sensible.  The  musical  comedy  has  grown  in- 
to maturity  as  a  boy  grows  into  manhood.  It 
has  put  away  its  childish  fantasies  and  mythi- 
cal kingdoms  in  favor  of  realism  and  the  facts 
of  life.  The  musical  theatre  has  left  the  realm 
of  entertainment  and  has  entered  the  realm  of 
art. 

"I'll  Weep  Today !"  a  charming  musical  melo- 
drama, is  representative  of  the  new  look  in  mu- 
sical comedies.  This  musical  is  not  just  enter- 
tainment, although  it  abounds  in  good,  whole- 
some fun,  but  it  is  also  a  work  of  art.  Its  story 
has  been  fashioned  by  craftsmen  into  something 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Tennessee  Inge  adapted  it 
from  Ernest  Maugham's  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Irving  Rodgers  and  Oscar  Porter  did  the 
lovely  music  and  lyrics.  The  delightful  ballets 
and  musical  numbers  were  the  work  of  Jerome 
deMille.  Under  Cecil  B.  Logan's  knowing  and 
spirited  direction,  the  cast  has  brought  the  cha- 
racters to  life.  These  talented  people  have  giv- 
en to  the  world  a  musical  comedy  that  pene- 
trates into  the  minds  of  America's  sewer 
cleaners. 

"I'll  Weep  Today!"  tells  the  heart  rending 
story  of  a  girl  who  arrives  in  the  city  without 


a  penny  to  her  name.  To  make  ends  meet,  she 
becomes  involved  with  a  local  gangster.  When 
he  begins  to  act  obnoxious,  she  escapes  down 
an  open  manhole.  It  is  in  the  sewers  that  she 
meets  her  true  love,  the  sewer  cleaner.  Compli 
cations  arise  when  the  gangster  tries  to  get  hei 
back,  but  all  ends  well  when  the  sewer  cleanei 
kills  the  gangster  and  marries  the  girl. 

Characterization  is  the  most  important  asped 
of  this  distinguished  plot.  Tennesse  Inge  ha 
gotten  under  the  skin  and  into  the  very  hear 
and  soul  of  the  two  lovers.  Danny,  the  sewei 
cleaner,  is  not  just  an  ordinary  sewer  cleaner 
but  a  man  of  ambition.  He  wants  to  rise  to  th< 
position  of  street  sweeper.  Until  he  met  Maggie 
the  heroine,  he  rarely  ventured  out  of  th 
sewers.  His  mother  had  deserted  him  when  h 
was  two,  his  father  beat  him,  and  the  boys  a 
the  saloon  always  blew  the  foam  from  thei 
beers  into  his  eyes.  His  only  consolation  was  th 
love  of  his  French  poodle,  Merci  Beaucoup 
Maggie  is  the  girl  from  the  wrong  side  of  th 
tracks  who  never  crosses  to  the  right  side.  Ye 
she  is  a  compassionate  girl  with  a  heart  of  sc 
lid  gold.  She  brings  to  Danny  the  understandin 
that  he  needs  to  bolster  his  confidence  and  gt 
him  out  of  the  sewer.  These  characters  are  th 
perfect  leads  for  a  musical  comedy  because  the 
always  face  misery  with  a  smile  on  their  lip 
and  a  song  in  their  hearts. 

There  was  once  a  time,  many  years  ago,  whe 
each  show  produced  six  or  seven  popular  h 
tunes,  but  today  a  composer  is  ostracized  fro] 
his  union  if  he  should  write  one  hummab 
tune.  The  songs  are  integrated  into  the  stor 
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and  their  main  function  is  to  capture  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  setting.  If  a  show  takes  place 
in  Thailand,  the  music  should  sound  oriental 
and  exotic;  if  in  France,  the  music  should  al- 
ways come  out  sounding  like  Offenbach.  "I'll 
Weep  Today !"  is  set  in  the  slums,  and  happily, 
Irving  Rodgers  has  captured  the  delightful  fla- 
vor and  charm  of  this  quaint  neighborhood  of 
an  American  city.  His  lilting  lullaby  called 
"The  Cradle  Rock,"  which  is  sung  by  a  mother 
to  her  starving  baby;  and  of  course,  the  gay 
chorus  song,  "Have  You  Met  Madam  Maggie" 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  new-type  show 
tune.  They  may  never  become  popular,  but  they 
will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  intellectuals 
as  true  representatives  of  American  musical 
comedy  songs.  This  unpopularity  is  a  blessing, 
since  they  will  remain  always  as  something 
above  the  commonplace.  Just  imagine  how  much 
nicer  "Over  the  Rainbow"  would  be  if  it  were 
not  sung  by  every  bum  that  one  meets. 

Oscar  Porter's  lyrics  complement  Mr.  Rod- 
ger's music  perfectly.  The  lyrics  also  help  move 
the  story  along  by  analyzing  the  characters. 
Porter's  depth  of  thought  can  be  seen  in  the 
refrain  of  Maggie's  entrance  song,  "My  Home 
Is  a  Gutter."  The  refrain  goes  as  follows:  "My 
home  is  a  gutter,/  But  I'm  not  complaining,/ 
Except  when  its  raining,/  For  then  its  as  slip- 
pery as  butter."  Within  this  refrain,  we  see 
Maggie's  attitude  toward  life.  She  is  not  bitter 
over  her  poverty,  but  accepts  it.  With  a  tinge 
of  optimism  in  her  voice  and  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  Maggie  sings  of  her  hope  for  a  better  fu- 
ture. The  tender  love  song,  "In  a  Sewer  with 
You,"  contains  the  following  bit  of  poetry.  "In 
a  sewer  with  you,/  Sky's  may  ne'er  be  blue,/ 
But,  oh  how  happy  we'll  be,/  As  we  sail  towards 
the  Mississippi,/  In  our  gondola  built  for  two." 
These  lyrics  abound  in  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  romance,  but  they  never  become  sentimen- 
tal or  maudlin.  They  express  the  deep  love  that 
is  Danny's  and  Maggie's.  Theirs  is  a  love  not 
based  on  mere  animal  attraction,  but  on  their 


psychological  need  of  getting  away  from  it  all. 

Today,  the  ballet  has  become  the  pillar  of  the 
musical  comedy  stage.  A  show  is  not  considered 
complete,  in  an  artistic  sense  of  the  word,  un- 
less there  is  at  least  one  long  and  bewildering 
ballet.  Here  the  characters  lose  their  inhibitions 
and  dance  out  their  complexes  and  neuroses. 
The  ballet  in  "I'll  Weep  Today!"  is  a  joy  to  be- 
hold with  its  lovely  narrative  and  its  delicate 
movements.  It  tells  of  Danny's  hunger  for  love 
and  his  fear  of  losing  Maggie  to  the  gangster. 
With  a  graceful  kick,  he  kills  both  Maggie  and 
the  gangster,  and  with  a  spectacular  leap,  he 
tosses  himself  over  a  cliff.  The  murders  sym- 
bolize the  evil  in  the  best  of  men,  and  the  sui- 
cide is  the  working  of  justice.  The  can-can 
dancers  and  the  little  children  that  weave  in 
and  out  of  the  ballet  represent  sin  and  inno- 
cence. The  other  musical  numbers,  such  as  "The 
Community  Center  Rag",  the  sabre  dance  in 
the  local  saloon,  and  the  Mexican  hat  dance 
around  the  open  manhole,  are  all  works  of  true 
ballet  in  their  own  simple  and  unprententious 
ways.  The  sprightly  funeral  march  finale  punc- 
tuates the  proceedings  with  just  the  right 
amount  of  bounce  and  gaiety. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  is  more 
important  to  a  good  musical  comedy  than  its 
book,  music,  and  dancing,  and  that  is  the  num- 
ber of  corpses  which  are  piled  up  on  a  stage.  A 
musical  is  judged  primarily  on  the  number  of 
people  that  the  writers  can  kill  between  the 
overture  and  the  finale.  So  many  characters 
either  die  or  are  murdered  in  "I'll  Weep  Today" 
that  it  must  be  ranked  as  a  great  musical  along 
with  "Oklahoma !"  "South  Pacific,"  "Porgy  and 
Bess",  and  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun." 

As  Walter  Atkinson  stated  in  his  reviews, 
"  '111  Weep  Today!'  is  a  gigantic  musical. ...  a 
wonderful  show. . .  a  delightful  work  of  art.  An 
authentic  slice  of  Americana  . . .  should  be  ex- 
ported to  show  the  world  the  true  nature  of 
America's  sewer  cleaners.  Russia  would  love  it. 
You'll  love  it  too.  Go!" 
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Stranger 


SIDNEY  MAGEE 


There  is  a  tree  just  outside  of  town,  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  Palmer  Road  when  you 
enter,  that  has  been  standing  there  ever  since 
fathers'  father  can  recall;  and  even  before 
that,  too.  No  one  has  ever  figured  out  just 
what  kind  of  a  tree  it  is,  though.  When  the 
sun  is  over  on  the  Lincoln  side  of  the  road, 
the  tree  seems  to  be  Cyprus;  yet  in  an  over- 
cast, the  parasitic  Spanish  moss  disguises  it 
as  a  willow.  The  tree  is,  nevertheless,  gnarled 
by  age  and  bent  in  stature.  It  is  an  ugly  tree. 
And  that  is  why  most  people  are  ashamed 
that  from  this  tree  hangs  the  white  town  sign 
of  Teche,  Louisiana. 

The  wide  double  doors  of  Jack's  General 
Store  were  open,  as  they  were  every  day.  Jack 
kept  them  open  because  he  thought  it  a  sign 
of  fair  trading  —  and  because  they  provide  a 
total  view  of  the  street.  It  happened  that  this 
day  Jack  and  the  Sheriff  were  having  a  tour- 
nament (it  also  happened  that  every  day 
there  was  a  checkers  tournament  here  because 
Jack's  General  was  more  of  a  place  in  which 
to  pass  the  time  of  day  than  an  emporium.) 

The  checker  game,  however,  had  stopped 
for  a  moment.  The  Sheriff  had  been  in  the 
act  of  triple- jumping  Jack  with  a  king,  when, 
with  a  "Jesus  Christ",  the  Mayor,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  Jack,  refuted  the  jump.  No,  he 
couldn't  do  that ! 

Thus  the  mornings  passed  every  day.  There 
was  a  checkers  tournament,  and  the  same 
group  sat  and  argued  and  stared  off  down  the 
street.  The  war  had  sapped  Teche  of  its  youth 
and  left  in  its  place  these  cracker  barrel  stra- 
tegists. Jack,  Gramps  Dodge  (a  confirmed 
bachleor),  Ed  Barnes,  and  the  Mayor.  Actu- 
ally, the  only  young  man  left  in  town  was  Joe 
Welles,  the  Sheriff. 

Joe  was  ripe,  and  he  could  never  decide 
why  he  had  stayed  home.  Of  course  there 
were  excuses.  His  mother.  His  girl.  And  God. 
Yet  by  his  failure  to  enlist  he  had  really  lost 


his  girl  and  Mother  was  so  sweet  and  God  — 
no !  Joe  had  good  enough  sense  and  was  able 
in  matters  unknown  to  most  nineteen-year- 
olds,  but  he  had  never  answered  the  really  big 
questions.  At  times,  before  his  father  had  left 
home,  Joe  had  been  taken  by  wander-lust  and 
plotted,  in  his  room,  lifetimes  of  adventure. 
He  had  never  passed  the  outskirts  of  Teche, 
though.  Lying  awake  before  dawn,  when  the 
sparrows  and  bluebirds  feast,  Joe  fought  to 
justify  his  feelings.  He  shivered  in  the  clam- 
my garb  of  frustration,  then  moved  to  a 
cooler  spot  in  his  bed. 

The  argument  over  the  triple-jump  contin- 
ued. Actually,  they  all  knew  that  the  Sheriff 
was  right.  But  Jack  was  stubbornly  aware  of 
his  opponent's  distress  at  taking  a  stand,  and 
the  break  gave  them  all  a  chance  to  relax 
their  minds,  watching  flies  buzzing  busily 
around  the  candy  jars,  and  to  gaze  out  into 
town. 

At  this  point  it  must  be  said  that  Teche  was 
a  law-abiding  town,  though  inherently  as  lazy 
as  the  bayous  that  surrounded  it.  And  only 
once  in  a  great  while  was  a  young  scamp 
chastised  when  caught  with  his  thumb  in  the 
open  honey  barrel  on  Jack's  porch.  Teche  was 
a  good  enough  place,  and  everyone  went  to 
worship  on  Sunday;  however,  the  preacher 
had  recently  died,  and  the  people  were  sleep- 
ing late.  Teche  could  boast  only  one  thing  in 
particular  —  its  pride.  It  was  a  fact  that  no 
colored  person  had  set  foot  on  Teche  soil,  or 
any  soil  in  the  entire  parish,  for  a  mighty  long 
time.  Yes,  Gramps  and  the  rest  insisted  that 
they  had  fought  at  Atlanta  or  Vicksburg  or 
Miller's  Landing,  and  from  this,  whether  it 
was  truth  or  fable,  had  sprung  much  of  the 
existing  hauteur.  This  fact  explained  what 
happened  that  day. 

"Jeesus  Charist  hey,  les  move",  said  the 
Mayor.  The  checker  game  had  begun  again, 
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and  the  inevitable  looser,  Joe,  had  conceded 
the  point  in  question  —  and  three  checker 
men.  But  for  the  like  of  people  who  inhabit 
Jack's  General,  concentration  is  a  hard-come- 
by  condition.  Therefore,  just  enough  eyes 
were  still  turned,  looking  down  main  street, 
to  see  the  man  trudging  into  town  on  the  Pal- 
mer Road  and  right  on  towards  Jack's  Gener- 
al. And  though  the  torn  boots,  grimy  vest  and 
pants,  and  stained  shirt  meant  nothing  to 
Teche,  one  fact  shifted  the  weight  of  the 
earth  onto  his  back.  The  man  was  a  Negro. 

He  shuffled  on,  shoulders  hunched  and 
arms  limp.  As  he  proceeded,  the  eyes,  if  not 
the  action,  of  all  on  the  wayside  followed  him. 
Yet  a  silence  of  disbelief  prevailed,  but  by  the 
time  he  stumbled  up  the  steps  of  Jack's  Gen- 
eral Store,  a  few  followed.  "Mon'n",  he  mum- 
bled, resting  in  the  doorway.  The  flies  had 
stopped  buzzing  in  the  store,  and  the  whining, 
patient  breathing  of  the  Negro  alone  was 
heard.  He  glanced  toward  the  Mayor,  then 
spoke  to  Jack.  "Heah  you  needs  a  preacha 
heah.  Huh?" 

The  natural  reactions  to  crisis  of  the  people 
of  Teche  had  not  been  called  upon  in  so  very 
long  that  Joe  was  the  only  reasoning  member 
left  in  the  group  —  simply  because  he  was 
more  afraid  of  the  newcomer  than  stunned. 
His  mind  weakly  focused  on  the  five-pointed 
responsibility  pinned  near  his  breast.  Then  he 
stammered  "Yeh?  .  .  .  No!  Doan  nee  no 
preacha!  'n  you  bet'  tun  right  aroun'."  He 
pointed  nervously  back  down  the  street.  An- 
other silence  followed.  Joe  was  trying  to  get 
up  enough  courage  to  think  again.  The  col- 
ored man  spat  and  drew  a  dusty  sleeve  across 
his  lips.  Jack,  and  Gramps,  and  everyone  else 
around  acted  as  if  their  pants  had  just  drop- 
ped to  the  floor.  The  Mayor  involuntarily 
muttered  "Jesus  Christ." 

People  collected  from  both  ends  of  the 
street,  yet  not  a  word  was  said.  The  tide 
came  nearer,  gradually,  but  faster  than  ex- 
pected, engulfing.  But  for  the  gathering,  the 
action  on  main  street  ceased,  and  slowly  the 
crowd  drained  even  the  side  streets  of  their 
usual  life  and  ritual.  The  one  place  which  did 
not  acknowlege  the  call  was  the  Sentry  Sal- 
oon. The  occupants  of  the  latter  surely  had 


enough  to  think  about.  However,  as  more  and 
more  people  collected,  the  magnetic  field  in- 
creased in  strength,  and  finally  one  of  the 
Sentry's  victims  fell  through  the  swinging 
doors  and  staggered  uncertainly  over  to  Jack's 
General.  Out  of  sheer  instinct  to  survive  the 
gathering  cleared  a  path  for  him.  The  drunk 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  when  he  first 
saw  the  preacher. 

The  inebriate's  eyes  fell  upon  the  muddy 
pants  and  sweat-streaked  shirt  of  the  man, 
and  his  face  assumed  an  expression  of  total 
astonishment.  He  sought  the  support  of  the 
stairs  with  his  hands  and  came  to  a  sitting 
position.  Then  with  a  wide  grin  on  his  face 
he  looked  to  the  crowd  for  reassurance,  then 
pointed  up  the  stairs.  "See  theya?",  he  chuck- 
led. "They's  a  nigguh ! ",  he  yelled. 

The  drunk  awakened  the  sleepy  people  of 
Teche.  Women  in  groups  whispered  among 
themselves.  A  baby  in  his  mothers  arms  be- 
gan to  cry,  as  if  to  say,  "What  in  Hell  is  a 
NIGGUH?";  his  mother  turned  her  back  to 
the  scene,  protecting  him  from  such  a  sight. 
Insults  were  hurled  aimlessly.  Darkie  trash. 
Goddamnigger.  Tear  him  down.  Black  bas- 
tard. Mrs.  Flower,  Ladies'  Aid  of  Teche,  pass- 
ed out  cold.  The  Mayor  tensely  raised  his 
body  over  the  cracker  barrel,  his  face  red  and 
contorted.  (The  Mayor  lost  two  fingers  in  a 
Negro  brawl  in  St.  Louis)  "Jesu  .  .  .",  was  cut 
short  between  clenched  teeth  as  Jack  held  him 
down  and  tersely  muttered  "Beddar  lock  'at 
coon  up,  Jo  ... .  Sheriff." 

Joe  had  hesitated  at  first.  His  thoughts 
wandered  to  the  war  and  Mother  and  his  girl 
and  God.  There  was  nothing  firm  behind  him 
now.  His  feet  were  cold  with  sweat,  and  his 
bones  were  ice.  He  forced  his  body  up.  Fight- 
ing against  natural  instincts,  he  guided  the 
colored  man  ahead  of  him,  down  the  stairs, 
through  the  crowd.  Joe  was  trembling,  but  no 
one  could  see  that;  it  was  more  in  his  heart. 
An  angry  voice  shouted,  "You're  a  dirty  nig- 
ger lover ! "  But  Joe  had  locked  himself  in  the 
jail-house  and  the  preacher  behind  bars  be- 
fore anyone  else  reached  the  building. 

He  collapsed  into  a  chair  and  took  a  meas- 
ured breath  of  air.  The  hard  wood  seemed 
to  be  pushing  upward,  but  he  had  no  strength 
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to  stand.  Joe  ran  a  hand  through  his  hair  and 
found  it  damp  and  foreign  to  the  touch.  He 
tried  to  think  about  what  he  could  do  to  leave 
Teche,  to  forget,  but  he  couldn't  concentrate. 
The  Sheriff  was  in  luck,  though.  Outside,  the 
people,  many  of  whom  were  women,  silently 
disbanded.  As  they  drifted  away,  no  one 
spoke,  but  their  minds  burned  with  thought. 
And  across  the  way,  behind  the  Sentry's 
swinging  doors,  a  drunk  shook  his  fist  in  evil 
portent. 

*    *  * 
II. 

Joe  did  not  stir  from  his  seat  for  quite  a 
while.  When  he  did,  at  last,  the  sun  was  well 
past  its  zenith,  Yet  it  still  discovered  jail  win- 
dows and  set  fire  a  lone  cell.  Joe  arose  and 
walked  to  the  window.  He  grabbed  the  bars 
and  squeezed  until  his  hand  became  white, 
but  he  received  no  comfort.  All  outside  was 
still.  He  embraced  himself  and  hugged  hard. 
He  could  not  stop  his  fear.  Up  until  this  time 
Joe  had  said  nothing,  nor  had  the  preacher. 
The  latter,  however,  had  apparently  been  in 
deep  thought,  and  would  often  mumble  or 
even  sing  a  line  or  two.  He  did  not  look  afraid, 
sitting  on  the  hard  cell  bunk,  leaning  against 
the  wall. 

Standing  by  the  window,  Joe  glanced  sud- 
denly to  the  cell,  remembering  his  prisoner. 
His  back  blocked  part  of  the  window  and  cast 
a  shadow  upon  the  preacher's  countenance. 
The  man  in  the  cell  had  started  another  song, 
slowly,  in  a  world  of  his  own.  "I  am  a  poor 
wayfaring  stranger,  wandrin'  through  de 
whurl  ob  woe;  and  .  .  ."He  fell  to  hum- 
ming. The  man  was  not  tall,  and  his  begrimed 
clothes  seemed  to  hang  from  a  very  slight 
frame.  His  shoulders  bent  in.  His  head  seemed 
always  somewhat  bowed.  He  continued.  "... 
bright  world  to  which  I  go.  I'm  going  there  to 
see  mah  fader.  I'm  going  there  no  moh  tuh 
roam."  His  voice  stopped  as  his  eyes  bored 
into  the  floor  of  his  cell.  His  hands  lay  limp, 
crossed  in  his  lap.  Very  hard  skin.  Long  fin- 
gers. Very  still.  At  first  glance  his  face  was 
sharp  and  ugly,  but  there  was  no  light  on  it, 
and  Joe  could  not  be  sure.  Then  the  Negro 
finished,  "...  only  going  ovah  Jordan;  I'm 
only  gowin'  ovah  home."  Joe  shifted  and  a 
shaft  of  light  fell  upon  the  prisoner's  face. 


He  looked  into  the  stranger's  face  and  saw 
him. 

A  mob  is  many-faced.  It  is  a  killer,  yet  still 
the  victim,  the  tool  of  the  few.  As  individuals 
think,  the  mob  acts.  That  is  why  the  excite- 
ment of  the  morning's  crowd  was  carried  over 
and  amplified  by  the  few;  for  Teche  would 
have  taken  far  longer  to  act,  had  not  the  fer- 
vor been  controlled  by  individuals. 

It  had  started  over  at  the  Sentry  Saloon. 
George  and  Mill  and  Cy  were  drinking  there. 
Mill  had  spoken  from  his  lofty  stand,  the  bar, 
on  "pride  degenerates  in  the  South"  and  then 
bought  everybody  a  round.  The  trend  caught 
on  fast  in  every  restaurant  and  living  room 
and  pool  hall  in  town.  Some  hunted  out  worn 
Rebel  flags  to  carry  back  to  battle.  The  "men" 
had  seen  the  real  thing,  and  they  were  hot 
with  vengeance. 

We  want  black  blood 

We  want  black  blood 

We  want  black  blood 
The  spitting  chant  surged  inexorably  across 
and  down  the  main  street.  It  moved  and  spoke 
as  one.  Now  there  were  no  women.  The  sun 
scorched  the  town,  fierce  as  ever  though  it 
was  at  least  mid-afternoon. 

Inside  the  fragile  jail-house,  Joe  moved  ner- 
vously around.  The  chant  battered  his  sen- 
ses. His  mind  would  not  function.  The  shad- 
ows of  the  bars  danced  on  the  floor  before  his 
eyes.  Tiny  beads  of  sweat  slithered  down 
Joe's  limbs.  He  felt  confined  and  glanced  to 
the  desk  at  the  far  side  of  the  room  where  his 
shotgun  lay.  It  had  come  with  the  office.  The 
oily  stock  and  cold  barrels  revolted  him,  and 
he  turned.  The  man  in  the  cell  sat  motionless, 
watching  the  Sheriff's  every  move,  but  he  said 
nothing  to  him  and  made  no  attempt  to  leave 
his  bunk.  He  began  to  sing  "The  Wayfarin' 
Stranger"  again,  softly.  The  prisoner's  coun- 
tenance contrasted  so  markedly  with  that  of 
the  Sheriff.  The  mob  did  not  differentiate, 
though.  Not  a  man  noticed  these  features,  or 
heard  the  weary  derelict's  prayer  when  they 
dragged  him  away.  Not  a  man  saw  that  his 
heart  had  ceased  beating  before  they  chained 
him  to  his  final  resting  place. 

#    *  * 
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III. 

The  ugly,  ill-tempered  mob  had  writhed 
and  expanded  and  broken  its  bonds  of  moral- 
ity. The  people,  ranting,  yelling  for  blood. 
The  young  Sheriff  had  taken  a  brief  stand  on 
the  jail  house  porch,  holding  in  his  hands  a 
living  shotgun.  They  had  cried  "nigguh  lov- 
uh"  and  "yellow  belly  —  or  is  it  black",  and 
the  fear,  which  was  unshakable,  took  him.  He 
had  surrendered  the  jail  to  his  own  people  and 
shrunk  to  the  railing  for  support.  They  had 
taken  the  black  man  away  and  marched  him 
to  the  edge  of  town.  His  filth  soiled  them. 
Then  they  handled  him  brutally  and  chained 
him  to  a  tree  and  beat  him  and  shot  him  and 
tore  at  him.  The  Sentry  was  in  line  for  a  sell- 
out night,  the  sun  spilled  down  blood,  and  the 
Mayor's  fingers  were  paid  for  a  hundred  times 
over. 

The  Sheriff  lay  hunched  in  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  the  jail-house.  He  had  been  there, 
his  head  heavy  in  his  hands,  ever  since  the 
mob  had  left.  He  was  thinking  of  his  life  and 
his  death.  Joe's  body  was  still  numb  and  cold, 
but  something  warmed  his  heart.  Joe  shifted 
and  felt  better.  For  the  first  time,  he  sensed 
the  hollow  inside  filling  up,  the  feeling  of 
fresh,  hot  food  on  a  cold  night.  He  wanted  to 
know  the  reason  for  feeling  alive,  and  his 
mind  wandered  to  the  face  he  had  seen  that 
afternoon  —  a  dark  face  caked  with  dust  and 
sweat  and  no  tears.  But  that  did  not  account 
for  it  all.  And  then  a  murmur,  so  very  sweet 
in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  appeared  and  vanish- 
ed into  the  afternoon.  Joe  looked  up  and  re- 
membered the  song.  He  could  hear  the  notes, 
alive  and  longing  in  tree  and  leaf  and  in  the 
cell.  But  the  stranger  was  not  afraid. 

Joe's  mind  and  body  were  weak,  but  his 
spirit  breathed.  He  arose  and  started  out  of 
Teche,  picking  his  way  like  a  baby  learning 
to  walk.  Palmettos  rustled  by  the  roadside, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  giving  way  to  a 
new  breeze.  Far  away  there  beat  a  drum,  or 
maybe  right  inside  Joe;  he  quickened  his  pace. 
In  his  head  the  drum  beat  louder,  and  space 
did  not  register  as  he  stormed  on.  The  breeze 
stirred  up  dust  on  the  road.  Then  he  was 
there. 

The  work  had  been  done,  effectively  but  not 
neatly.  The  crowd  had  split  up,  and  a  large 


number  had  already  left  by  inconspicuous  ex- 
its. Unseen  by  most  on  a  thorny  bed  deep  in  a 
thicket,  lay  a  tired  body,  removed  silently, 
along  with  his  chains,  by  a  few  who  did  not 
wish  to  degrade  Teche's  white  town  sign 
more.  Still  many  were  leaving  just  as  Joe  got 
there.  But  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  a 
small  group  of  men  rested.  Jackets  discarded, 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  they  were  looking 
away  from  the  tree.  One  was  the  Mayor,  the 
rest  equally  prominent  in  Teche.  Joe  knew 
each  one;  but  he  was  no  longer  unsure.  He  un- 
consciously rubbed  his  sleeve  on  the  badge  on 
his  vest  and  walked  slowly  to  the  group.  The 
men  did  not  see  Joe  until  he  was  close  and  had 
stopped.  A  red  streak  marked  the  Mayor's 
loosened  shirt  tail,  and  a  strangely  sick  ex- 
pression told  on  the  faces  of  the  others.  One 
was  saying,  "I'b  killed  lottuh  niggers,  but  that 
black  bastard  took  his  easiest  I  seen.  Jus'  no 
damn  fun."  But  the  sudden  presence  of  the 
Sheriff  brought  their  speech  to  a  close.  A 
slight  pause. 

"I'n  gohn  take  yall  in.  Heah." 

The  remark  set,  but  reluctantly.  The  tallest 
of  the  group  said,  "Sure,  kid.  Now  run  alone 
home,  Sheriff!" 

"Ah  toP  yall.  Now  you  com'n?  I  got'  take 
yo'in.  Then  I'm  gon'  go  'n  fight." 

Joe  suddenly  shuddered  as  he  realized  the 
men  were  looking  for  his  shotgun.  There  was 
no  shotgun  there.  He  cleared  his  eyes  slowly 
and  crouched,  fists  tight,  ready  to  lunge  at  the 
big  man.  Then  the  Mayor  gasped,  "Jesus 
Christ",  and  the  men  stared  incredulously  at 
the  bare,  unmarked  tree.  "He  ain'  theh  no 
moh!"  The  murderers  meekly  followed  the 
Sheriff  in  to  jail. 

There  is  a  tree  just  outside  of  town,  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  Palmer  Road  when  you 
enter,  that  has  been  standing  there  ever  since 
fathers'  fathers  can  recall;  and  even  before 
that,  too.  No  one  has  ever  figured  out  just 
what  kind  of  a  tree  it  is.  though.  When  the 
sun  is  over  on  the  Lincoln  side  of  the  road, 
the  tree  seems  to  be  Cyprus;  yet  in  an  over- 
cast, the  parasitic  Spanish  moss  disguises  it 
as  a  willow.  But  the  tree  is  no  longer  ugly. 
Its  gnarls  have  straightened  out.  And  if  yet 
impure,  it  is  a  proud  mongrel. 
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You  Just  Were  Not  Meant  For  Latin* 


DANIEL  WEXLER 


"You  just  were  not  meant  for  Latin  .  .  ." 
I  can  still  hear  these  words  which  were  spok- 
en for  my  benefit  by  my  former  teacher  one 
day,  after  I  had  flunked  another  test  with  a 
mark  hovering  somewhere  in  the  fifties. 
"However  you  do  show  some  improvement 
over  the  results  of  the  last  test,  and  with  a  lit- 
tle more  effort,  I'm  sure  you'll  pass  for  the 
year."  Obviously  these  words  were  meant  to 
boost  my  morale,  which  by  now  was  even  low- 
er than  my  marks.  He  rambled  on  about  how 
some  people  were  scientifically  inclined,  while 
others  had  a  leaning  towards  the  Arts,  and 
how  he  couldn't  do  Algebra  when  he  was  a 
lad.  "And  who  is  your  Math  teacher?"  he 
gleefully  asked.  I  replied  that  I  had  Mr.  Pa- 
son  for  Algebra.  "A  fine  man,  a  fine  man  in- 
deed. You  know  he  is  one  of  the  best  in  our 
Math  department.  You  can't  go  wrong  with 
him".  Mr.  Kingfisher  thought  that  I  should 
be  doing  well  in  Math,  for  certainly  I  was 
completely  void  of  any  knowledge  in  the 
Classical  fields.  And  so  the  year  went  on  .  .  . 
Actually,  Mr.  Kingfisher  had  a  great  liking 
for  me,  and  gradually  I  developed  a  fondness 
in  my  heart  for  him.  True,  he  thought  that  I 
was  stupid,  and  my  conception  of  him  was 
much  the  same  .  .  .  though  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent reasons,  mine  dealing  with  his  grading 
system;  his,  with  my  grades. 

In  that  first  year  of  Latin,  I  learned  count- 
less things,  however,  not  all  of  which  con- 
cerned Latin.  I  learned  that  anyone  who  was 
sympathetic  towards  the  New  Deal  outlook 
was  as  bad  as  the  man  who  wrote  our  Essen- 
tials of  Latin  (which  in  case  you  didn't  know, 
was  replaced  last  year.)  I  learned  that  any 
Democrat  who  came  from  South  Boston  and 
was  elected  to  any  position  of  responsibility, 
such  as  mayor,  governor,  or  representative 
from  Massachusetts,  ought  to  be  hung.  Final- 
ly I  learned  that: 

After  si,  nisi,  mini,  and  ne, 

every  ali  drops  away. 


Mr.  Kingfisher  had  many  helpful  hints, 
rhymes,  and  sayings  that  would  help  us  to  re- 
member the  essentials  of  Latin.  Some  w  ere 
similar  to  the  one  that  I  just  mentioned,  but 
others  were  completely  original,  products  of 
his  own  imagination.  Although  Mr.  King- 
fisher had  nothing  to  do  with  Choir,  that  did 
not  stop  him  from  arranging  the  class  in  two 
divisions,  the  tenors  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
the  basses  on  the  other.  Under  his  able  direc- 
tion, we  then  proceeded  to  recite  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  esse.  First  the  tenors  in  their 
light  airy  voices  said,  "sum,  es,  est;"  then  Mr. 
Kingfisher  would  run  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  to  cue  the  basses,  who  said  the  resonant 
"summus,  estis,  sunt."  Our  teacher  then  re- 
cited the  imperfect  tense  for  us,  followed  by 
everybody  saying  the  perfect  tense  on  three 
together.  Since  I  was  one  of  his  favorites,  I 
was  assigned  the  task  of  reciting  the  melodic 
words  utor,  fruor,  fungor,  potior,  vescor,  with 
the  Ablative,  whenever  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  come  upon  these  words  in  the  text. 
Few  people  realize  that  many  of  our  Draper 
Prize  Speaking  Contest  finalists,  and  many  of 
our  dramatic  stars,  received  their  first  vocal 
training  with  Mr.  Kingfisher. 

I  was  not  the  only  boy  to  have  trouble  in 
Mr.  Kingfisher's  class.  In  fact  I  was  lucky, 
for  my  distress  lay  on  the  academic  side.  Our 
teacher  had  an  intense  dislike  for  those  boys 
(so  superior  to  us  fish  who  swam  around  in 
the  depths)  who  were  intelligent  and  did  not 
employ  their  talent.  He  also  had  a  dislike  for 
the  stupid  fellow  who  did  not  do  his  work. 
Fortunately,  I  was  placed  in  a  different  cate- 
gory and  escaped  all  such  dislike.  A  Mr.  Jim 
Watts  had  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  sole  member  of  the  latter  class,  that  being 
those  lazy  stupid  souls  who  do  no  work  what- 
soever. Consequently,  he  had  to  take  the 
brunt  of  Mr.  Kingfisher's  wrath  (which  I 
must  say  he  did  admirably).  One  day  Mr. 
Watts  was  called  upon  by  his  teacher  to  tran- 
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slate  a  given  passage  in  the  text.  Mr.  Watts 
had  come  close  to  his  usual  standard  of  not 
having  prepared  the  assignment,  and  was  de- 
tained on  a  simple  phrase  beginning  with  ex. 
Mr.  Kingfisher  loaded  his  verbal  cannon  and 
fired  a  broadside  in  the  direction  of  Watts. 
After  various  erruptions  which  would  have 
made  Vesuvius  jealous,  our  teacher  said 
"Where  are  you  planning  to  go  to  school  next 
year?"  Jim  replied  "Pardon  me  sir?"  "Well, 
Jim,  since  you  live  in  Pennsylvania,  I  think 
that  the  Shady  Hill  School  would  be  a  good 
place  for  you.  For  when  people  don't  work 

here,  they  are  kicked  out  OUT,  EX 

with  the  ABLATIVE."  Needless  to  say,  Mr. 
Watts  completed  his  first  year  at  school,  but 
he  did  not  return  the  following  year.  I  did 
however,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
Mr.  Kingfisher  for  a  second  year,  this  time 
with  Caesar. 

My  relationship  with  Mr.  Kingfisher 
changed  during  my  second  year  under  his 
guiding  hand.  The  fact  that  I  had  passed 
Latin  1  did  not  guarantee  me  a  pass  in  Cae- 
sar, and  I  was  told  that  I  would  have  to  work 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  others.  Nevertheless 
there  was  a  certain  rapport  between  us,  for  I 
was  the  only  returning  letter  man  in  his  Cae- 
sar class.  Whenever  there  was  a  little  problem 
concerning  the  essentials  of  Latin,  Mr.  King- 
fisher pointed  towards  me,  and  I  recited  ver- 
batim the  proper  rule  covering  the  situation. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Kingfisher  would  reminisce, 
and  talk  of  the  good  old  days,  and  since  he 
reminisced  at  least  once  a  period,  I  was  con- 
stantly blushing.  He  made  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  although  there  were  new  faces  about  me, 
and  a  change  in  the  subject  matter,  there  was 
no  change  in  my  grades,  and  I  must  admit  my 
opinion  of  his  marking  system  also  did  not 
change.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  ask, 
"Whatever  became  of  that  Watts  boy?  Does 
anyone  in  the  class  know  of  his  whereabouts? 
I  wonder  whatever  became  of  him?"  Then  he 
would  give  a  little  laugh,  and  continue  with 
the  lesson.  The  situation  puzzled  me  a  bit,  for 
although  Watts  had  been  a  poor  student,  he 
was  a  Republican. 

I  learned  many  new  things  during  my  sec- 
ond tutelage  under  Mr.  Kingfisher  and  as  be- 


fore, many  of  them  did  not  deal  directly  with 
Latin  itself.  Among  the  many  men  Mr.  King- 
fisher did  not  like  were  the  Big  Three:  Caesar, 
Hitler,  and  F.D.R.  Needless  to  say,  he  also 
thought  that  our  version  of  Caesar's  docu- 
ments was  completely  useless,  but  then  again 
it  did  not  matter,  for  so  was  Caesar !  Caesar 
had  killed  an  excessive  number  of  Gauls  for  no 
other  reason  than  for  the  purpose  of  killing; 
Hitler  had  killed  many  of  the  Polish  people 
for  no  reason  at  all;  and  F.D.R.  (with  the  help 
of  Harry  Truman)  was  worse  than  the  other 
two  combined,  for  he,  in  the  span  of  twenty 
years,  had  set  the  world  back  two  centuries ! 
Throughout  these  tangents  I  remained  calm 
and  satisfied,  not  daring  to  think  what  my 
mark  would  be  like,  if  I  were  not  studying 
with  him  under  a  Republican  administration. 
And  so  another  year  passed  .  .  . 

The  following  year  I  did  not  have  Mr. 
Kingfisher  for  Cicero,  but  a  Mr.  Baker  Beane, 
who  had  heard  much  about  me  from  Mr. 
Kingfisher (  for  they  were  bosom  friends). 
Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baker  Beane  knew 
my  case  history,  a  sudden  change  occurred  in 
my  status  as  a  Latin  student,  for  now  I  was 
edging  the  Patrician  class  .  .  .  that  of  the 
exalted  honor,  leaving  my  Plebian  days  be- 
hind me,  but  not  Mr.  Kingfisher.  He  and  Mr. 
Baker  Beane  had  discussed  my  situation,  and 
both  were  deeply  impressed  by  my  fine  show- 
ing, which  they  attributed  to  a  sudden  spurt 
of  hard  work  on  my  part. 

I  did  not  care  what  they  attributed  it  to, 
as  long  as  my  marks  remained  on  this  high 
plateau.  Along  with  my  high  marks,  I  re- 
ceived an  A  for  superlative  effort,  although  I 
did  less  work  than  I  ever  did.  Although  I  was 
no  longer  studying  under  Mr.  Kingfisher,  a 
great  part  of  me  was  left  in  his  class,  and  my 
position  of  low  man  was  inherited  by  my 
roommate,  who  after  two  years  of  high  grades 
with  other  teachers  made  a  sudden  turn  for 
the  worse  (and  to  think  that  Mr.  Kingfisher 
did  not  even  know  he  was  my  roommate). 
However,  my  roommate  had  naturally  known 
about  my  career  in  Latin  I  and  II,  and  fear- 
ing the  worse,  he  dropped  Latin  after  the  Fall 
Term.  To  him,  Mr.  Kingfisher  said,  "You 
just  were  not  meant  for  Latin." 


uiem 


RUDOLF  LOESER 


A  crescent  joins  the  green  frame 

to  the  pavilion.  Upside  down, 

tiles  of  white  and  jade 

stroke  the  unruffled  mirror.  Tiny  waves 

quiver,  memories. 

In  the  cool  of  meditation 
reclines  a  mandarin,  leaning 
against  a  trellis.  Wisps  of  smoke, 
regretful  curls,  obscure 
the  ancient  fire. 

The  mirror  glistens  with  a  living 

crown.  Yet  torn,  round  hats  of  rice 

wade  and  plunder;  on 

the  saffron  silk  float  flakes 

of  dreaming  white  and  yellow  snow. 

The  flickering  lantern  nears  the  realm 
of  blazing  spears.  Receding  to 
its  spring,  the  yellow  eternal  river 
flows  up-hill.  Across  the  dry 
river  bed  the  sister  of 
the  crescent  swims. 

Her  pale  silver  is  her  arms, 

she  sails  serenely  through  the  fleete 

of  skulled  junks. 

One 

crescent  ripples  in  the  mirror. 

From  the  willow  shadow 
the  mandarin  will  never  rise. 
When  the  river  flows  again, 
the  torn,  round  hats  of  rice 
will  fall  once  more. 
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Game  Day 


HENRY  BOURNE 


The  car  was  filled  with  his  father's  cigar 
smoke,  and  Mike,  sitting  in  the  back  seat, 
was  torn  between  opening  the  window  to 
breathe  and  keeping  it  closed  to  keep  warm. 
The  window  was  hard  to  open,  and  he  had  to 
strain  every  muscle  to  turn  the  handle.  Sam, 
his  little  brother,  sat  beside  him  on  the  seat, 
entranced  by  the  sliding-top  ashtray  and  obli- 
vious to  Mike,  his  father,  and  Mr.  Allen,  one 
of  his  father's  friends,  who  was  driving. 

His  father  was  just  saying  to  Mr.  Allen 
what  a  great  day  it  was  for  the  game,  in  spite 
of  the  damn  cold.  The  sky  was  clear  and  blue, 
and  the  sun  glared  off  the  polished  dashboard 
into  Mike's  eyes  when  he  peeped  over  Mr. 
Allen's  shoulder  to  look  at  the  speedometer. 
He  would  take  the  speed  and  divide  it  into 
the  distance,  160  miles,  and  announce  proud- 
ly to  the  world  how  much  longer  the  trip 
would  take. 

"Mike's  quite  the  mathematician  for  a  boy 
ten  years  old,  isn't  he?"  Mike  heard  Mr.  Allen 
say.  Shifting  his  cigar  from  one  side  of  his 
mouth  to  the  other  and  giving  forth  a  great 
puff  of  smoke,  his  father  agreed  (as  did  Mike, 
more  privately). 

Finally  they  turned  into  the  stadium  park- 
ing lot  and  Mike  gave  an  impatient,  inquiring 
look  at  the  shivering  college  boy  who  was 
making  $2.65  by  directing  traffic  that  after- 
noon. The  car  was  parked  and  everybody  got 
out.  As  he  swung  the  door  shut,  Mike's  father 
shot  across,  "Make  you  a  $25  bet  on  the 
game." 

"Okay,  but  I  hate  to  take  your  money," 
was  Mr.  Allen's  answer. 

Mike  had  a  vague  idea  that  his  father  and 
Mr.  Allen  liked  different  teams,  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  them  and  didn't  really  care,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  on  his  father's  side.  "Bet  you 
a  dollar  myself,  Mr.  Allen ! " 

Sam  folowed  his  big  brother  and  bet  a  dol- 
lar he  didn't  have.  Their  father  pulled  a 
brown  bottle  and  its  acrid  smell  out  of  his  in- 
side overcoat  pocket  and  declared  that  his  and 
Mr.  Allen's  bet  should  be  sealed  with  a  little 
drink.  "You  need  a  little  something  for  a 


freezing  football  afternoon."  They  walked  on 
up  to  the  game,  Mike  dragging  Sam  so  as  not 
to  lose  him  in  the  crowd. 

Their  seats  were  high  in  the  stands,  and 
over  the  heads  and  hats  in  front  of  him,  Mike 
could  barely  see  the  miniature  people  run- 
ning around  on  the  field.  But  he  didn't  care 
much  about  them  anyway  —  the  big  people 
up  close  were  much  more  interesting.  There 
was  a  woman  with  a  face  straight  out  of 
Grant  Wood!  Mike  had  never  seen  "Ameri- 
can Gothic",  but  he  knew  the  expression  his 
mother  used  to  describe  his  piano  teacher. 
The  woman  was  telling  about  her  son,  who 
was  evidently  the  best  one  on  the  field.  But 
Mike  guessed  not,  because  nobody  paid  much 
attention  to  her. 

And  here  was  a  boy  selling  hot  dogs  and 
candy,  making,  Mike  thought,  too  much 
noise.  But  he  did  want  a  hot  dog,  and  he  did- 
n't have  any  money  to  get  it.  "Daddy,  daddy 
— give  me  fifty  cents  to  go  get  a  hot  dog !  Give 
me  fifty  .  .  ."  But  his  father  didn't  hear  him; 
something  big  had  happened  down  on  the 
field,  and  people  all  around,  his  father  includ- 
ed, were  cheering  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
His  father  gave  Mr.  Allen  a  slap  on  the  back 
and  offered  him  a  taste  from  his  bottle.  "I 
guess  that's  your  $25."  Finally  they  quieted 
down,  and  Mike  got  his  attention.  He  groped 
in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  dollar  bill. 
"Here,  take  this  and  get  you  and  Sammy  both 
something."  And  Mike  caught  the  strong 
smell  from  the  bottle;  he  didn't  like  it. 

By  this  time  the  boy  had  gone,  and  Mike 
had  to  take  Sam  down  to  one  of  the  stands 
just  outside  the  stadium.  They  bought  all 
they  could  with  the  dollar,  and  took  plenty 
of  time  doing  it,  driving  the  red-faced  man 
with  the  stained  apron  almost  into  a  frenzy. 
Sam  finished  his,  hot-dog,  candy,  and  all,  in 
three  or  four  gulps,  but  Mike,  older  and  wiser, 
ate  slowly,  savoring  not  only  the  taste  itself 
but  the  pleas  for  "just  a  little  more"  from 
Sam.  He  still  had  a  candy  bar  left  when  they 
returned  to  the  swirl  of  color  and  sound  that 
were  the  stands. 
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The  stadium  now  seemed  freezing  cold,  and 
Mike's  father  was  taking  more  and  more  fre- 
quent nips  from  the  bottle,  "to  keep  him 
warm".  In  the  third  quarter  an  argument 
started  between  two  men  in  the  row  in  front 
of  Mike,  both  of  whom,  he  noticed,  had  red 
faces  and  looked  just  as  cold  as  he  was.  One 
man  in  a  splotchy  gray  overcoat  and  blue 
scarf  was  getting  angry.  "C'mon  now,  I've  got 
the  tickets  for  these  right  here  in  my  hand. 
Now  move  on.  We  paid  for  them  —  we'd  like 
to  have  'em." 

"Now  look,  buddy,  I've  been  here  since  the 
first  of  the  game,  and  it's  past  the  half. 
They're  mine  now." 

"Just  because  I  had  to  fly  up  from  Norfolk 
and  didn't  catch  my  plane  doesn't  mean 
they're  not  our  seats.  Move  on." 

A  nice,  soft-faced  woman  broke  in:  "Oh 
Jack,  go  on  and  give  them  their  seats.  After 
all,  they've  got  the  tickets." 

Jack  muttered  his  reply,  drew  his  fist,  and 
cut  the  other  man  across  the  chin.  Instantly 
the  whole  area,  including  Mike,  which  had 
before  looked  on  in  silence,  was  in  an  uproar. 
A  bottle  fell  from  someone's  pocket  and  crash- 
ed into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  two  men  grap- 
pled and  rolled  down  the  row  of  seats  next  to 
the  aisle,  people  scrambling  to  get  out  of  their 
way.  But  suddenly  it  was  all  over.  A  hundred 
policemen,  it  seemed  to  Mike,  met  in  a  sort  of 
blue  wave  and  stopped  the  fight.  The  two  men 
were  led  away,  their  faces  red  now  with  trick- 
ling blood.  There  was  a  long  moment  of  si- 
lence. Mike  stared  at  a  gray  bench  with  more 
blood  dripping  from  it  onto  the  white,  starkly 
clean  concrete  of  the  stadium.  The  sun  shone 
on  it  and  made  the  gray,  white,  and  red  come 
into  sharp  focus.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
Mike  forgot  that  empty  bench  and  the  bright 
arterial  red  on  it,  or  the  sharp  smell  of  the 
whiskey  spilled  on  the  concrete,  which  made 
his  eyes  water. 

His  father  muttered  to  Mr.  Allen,  "I'm 
going  off  to  help  that  fellow!"  He  started 
down  the  stadium  steps,  two  at  a  time,  Mr. 
Allen  took  several  minutes  to  decide  what  was 
going  on.  "You  wait  here,  boys."  And  he  fol- 
lowed their  father. 

All  alone  with  his  little  unheeding  brother, 
Mike  felt  that  everyone  around  him,  even 
maybe  everyone  at  the  game,  was  looking 
straight  at  him,  sitting  next  to  the  bench  with 


the  blood  on  it  —  that  their  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him,  because  his  father  hadn't  known  what  he 
was  doing  and  had  followed  somebody  that 
was  wrong  in  the  first  place,  and  that  .  .  .  Mr. 
Allen  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  leading 
Mike's  father.  "I  think  we'd  better  go  on 
home  now,  boys,"  he  said.  The  walk  back  to 
the  car  was  made  in  silence,  except  for  Sam's 
babbling  and  the  difficulty  Mike  and  Mr.  Al- 
len had  in  walking  Mike's  father  down  the 
steep  bank  next  to  the  parking  lot. 

They  turned  out  of  the  lot  onto  the  dark 
road.  The  sun  had  almost  set,  and  Mr.  Allen 
put  on  his  lights.  The  only  sound  in  the  car 
was  the  voice  of  the  radio  announcer,  who, 
like  Sam,  didn't  seem  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  announced  cheerfully  that  Mr.  Al- 
len's team  had  lost.  "Here's  your  twenty-five, 
Frank."  And  he  gave  the  boys  their  two-one- 
dollar  bills. 

Finally  Mike's  father  moaned,  in  a  cracked 
voice,  "You  don't  think  I'm  really  bad,  do 
you,  son?" 

"Oh,  shut  up,  you  old  fool!"  said  Sam  to 
his  father.  Whatever  Mike  may  have  thought, 
he  was  sure  it  wasn't  right  for  Sam  to  say 
that,  so  he  hit  him  and  told  him  to  be  quiet. 
When  they're  that  young  they're  not  people; 
when  you  hit  them,  they  quiet  down. 

There  was  again  silence,  at  the  end  of  which 
Mike's  father  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  became  very  sick  —  all  over  the  side  of 
the  car.  Mike  was  hurt  and  disgusted,  but  he 
just  curled  into  his  corner  of  the  car  and  did- 
n't say  a  word.  They  pulled  in  at  a  filling  sta- 
tion to  wash  the  car  off.  The  knowing  attend- 
ant smiled  at  Mike  through  the  dirty  window, 
as  he  shot  jets  of  cold  water  at  it.  Mike  hid  his 
face  and  kept  still,  though  he  wanted  to  hit 
Sam,  who  had  the  ashtray  on  the  floor  and 

was  taking  it  apart. 

*    *  * 

That  night  after  their  late  supper  the  whole 
family  sat  in  the  living  room.  Mike's  father 
put  down  his  paper  and  said,  "Come  on  over 
here,  son,  and  sit  on  my  knee  here  by  the 
fire." 

Mike  made  no  pretense  of  answering  him. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  walked  solemnly  over 
to  his  father  and  placed  the  carefully  folded 
dollar  bill  in  his  hand.  "Give  this  back  to  Mr. 
Allen.  I  don't  care  if  we  did  win.  Think  I'll  go 
up  to  bed." 


A  Monument  To  G.B.S. 


JON  MIDDLEBROOK 


Ordinarily,  it  is  not  our  habit  to  forage  in 
other  people's  wastebaskets,  any  more  than 
in  their  pockets,  but  the  other  day  reticence 
and  decorum  gave  way  when  our  journalist's 
eye  spotted  a  note  at  the  top  of  a  pile  of  rub- 
bish. There  was  something  about  this  note, 
perhaps  the  red  ink  gave  it  a  feeling  of  ur- 
gency, as  though  written  in  blood  and  sweat, 
which  attracted  our  attention.  We  could  al- 
most see  the  agitated  hand  pushing  the  pen 
across  paper  as  he  unshed  tears  of  frustration 
crept  closer. 

Apparently  a  teacher  had  been  reading 
compositions,  and  attached  to  one  of  them  had 
been  the  following  desperate  plea: 

Dear  Sir, 

I'm  truely  sory  that  I  was'nt  able  to 
fufill  my  assignment  on  time.  The  sub- 
ject was  just  to  dificult.  Besides  you 
made  me  so  concious-stiken  when  you 
told  me  you  would  not  read  another  pa- 
per of  mine  if  I  did'nt  check  my  mispel- 
led  words  better.  Well,  beleive  it  or  not, 
this  is  late  because  I  realy  looked  up 
every  word  in  the  dictionery.  Please  try 
to  understand.  I  am  realy  trying  to  im- 
prove. And  I  caught  it  from  Dad! 
"When  I  was  a  boy"  he  shouted  "a  loute 
lowt  loudt  lout  like  you  would  of  been 
sent  home  long  a  go."  So  you  see  I'm  get- 
ting it  from  both  sides.  I  hope  you  under- 
stand my  plite  phlighte  trouble. 


We  shall  never  know  what  or  if  the  teacher 
replied,  but  since  it's  early  in  the  term  yet, 
we  Andover  men  must  stick  together  lest  we 
get  hung  separately,  and  so  we  offer  this  reply 
to  our  errant  speller. 

Dear  '61, 

Your  note  touched  us  deeply.  Indeed, 
we  hasten  to  thank  you  for  opening  our 
eyes  to  our  own  unfairness  to  a  great 
writer  now  deceased.  When  Bernard 
Shaw  died,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
to  found  a  society  for  phonetic  spelling 
and  a  forty  letter  alphabet.  Ours  was 
netiher  the  loudest  nor  most  famous 
voice,  but  we  did  join  the  screams  of  an- 
guished eloquence  which  erupted  against 
this  plan.  Your  letter  stands  as  a  living 


P. A.  '61  monument  to  Shaw's  collossal  genius 

and  our  own  minor  prejudice.  You  and 
he  are  right,  we  wrong.  Now,  however, 
we  stand  corrected  and  hold  that  it  is 
every  American's  inborn  right  to  be  a 
loute,  lowt,  loudt,  or  lout. 

P.A.  English  Dept. 

AM/JM 
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Lament 


THOMAS  BERMAN  WEISBUCH 


Bring  me  an  unburst  bud — 
Here  is  the  warm  morning — 
Let  me  stroke  the  petals  open 
In  the  sun, 

For  now  the  thing  is  tender,  ready 
To  be  done. 

Give  me  in  the  hot  noon 
Chrysanthemums  and 
I'll  be  happy  .  .  . 

Now 
The  grazing  mares 
In  pastures  ridden 
Lip  alfalfa,  lazy 
As  the  air — 
The  spent  stallions 
By  the  pond 
Complacent  there. 

Show  me  in  the  afternoon — 
Let  me  be  glad — 
Hibiscus  leaves 
To  sew 

A  dark  garment  for  the  soul  unborn 
Never  to  be  worn. 

The  evening  comes 

And  as  the  dark  house  stands, 

I  lean 

Beneath  the  empty  eaves, 
Lend  me  lilies  from  some  pool 
And  their  green  leaves. 


MAN  ALONE    |    John  b.  douglas 
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The  Pilgrim's  Progress? 


The  Author's  Apology  for  His  Work 

When  at  first  I  took  my  Pen  in  hand 
Not  a  Thing  I  did  not  understand. 
And  so,  you  see,  I  shan't  apologize; 
For  such  words  should  be  but  Lies. 

As  I  sat  in  the  barrenness  of  a  classroom,  I 
slept;  and  as  I  slept  I  dreamed  a  Dream.  I 
Dreamed,  and  behold  I  saw  a  boy,  named 
Student,  struggling  with  his  Rags,  and  run- 
ning from  his  own  house.  Bells  were  ringing 
loudly  to  herald  his  departure  therefrom. 
Now  I  saw  in  my  Dream  that  just  as  he  ran, 
he  drew  near  to  a  busy  River,  and  the  name 
of  the  River  was  Delay.  He  hesitated  for  a 
time  thereby,  and  was  at  the  point  of  Despair, 
when  he  thought  of  his  goal,  and  of  the  little 
time  he  had  to  reach  thereto.  With  renewed 
vigor  he  endeavored  to  cross  the  River;  and, 
with  the  help  of  one  Oldboy,  he  succeeded. 
He  learned  of  a  powerful  button,  and  pushed 
thereon,  and  the  River  did  cease  its  activity, 
and  he  passed  thereover.  Running  at  full 
speed,  he  reached  the  first  goal  of  his  pilgrim- 
age— the  Door.  He  knocked  at  the  Door,  and 
it  was  opened  by  a  person  all  arrayed  in 
white,  named  Worker. 

Worker:  You  are  late. 

Student:  I  admit  my  guilt  therein,  but  may 
it  please  you  to  let  me  enter. 

Worker:  Thou  art  forgiven.  And  he  check- 
ed off  his  name  on  a  certain  list  of  pilgrims; 
and  then  Student  did  enter  a  long  line  of  pil- 
grims awaiting  entrance  to  the  Holy  Place; 
and  behind  another  pilgrim  named  Eager,  In- 
terested, and  Generally  Red-hot,  who  was 
verily  eager,  interested,  and  generally  red- 
hot.  Then  Student  thought  good  to  ask  him  a 
few  questions,  and  desired  his  answer  to  them. 

Student:  I  have  been  at  great  thought, 
Kind  Sir,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Place  whence  we  are  so  resolutely  bound. 
Would  it  please  you  to  discuss  thereon  as  we 
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pass  thereto? 

Eager,  Interested,  and  Generally  Red-hot: 
I  have  heard  him  to  be  a  sadistic  and  most 
vicious  tyrant,  and  that  it  is  only  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Place  which  He  rules  that  at- 
tracts such  a  large  number  of  worthy  pilgrims 
thereto.  He  is  of  the  habit  of  loudly  berating 
the  pigrims  (he  did  so  but  yesterday  to 
a  poor  soul  who  did  acidentally  let  fall  a  por- 
tion of  the  Place's  wondrous  bounties),  and 
he  seems  to  derive  great  pleasure  therefrom. 

Not  Knowing  Quite  What  Was  Coming 
Off  (another  pilgrim  who  saw  fit  to  partake  in 
the  conversation) :  It  is  necessary  for  him  to 
do  such;  for,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  pilgrims 
reaching  thereto  would  be  so  stricken  with  the 
beauty  therein  that  they  would  forget  the  In- 
junctions for  the  protection  thereof,  and 
would  treat  in  aforementioned  manner  the 
aforementioned  beauties  contained  therein. 

Vulgar,  yet  another  pilgrim,  joined  them 
by  the  Byway  of  the  Side  Door  as  Not  Know- 
ing Quite  What  Was  Coming  Off  spoke. 

Vulgar:  Why  don't  you  speak  plainly,  and 
cease  striving  for  elegance?  I  can't  under- 
stand you. 

Not  Knowing  Quite  What  Was  Coming 
Off:  Verily,  I  am  therein  sorry.  And  he  retold 
his  previous  words  in  simpler  fashion  for  Vul- 
gar's benefit. 

Eager,  Interested  and  Generally  Red-hot: 
He  furthermore  abuseth  the  angels  and  che- 
rubs who  inhabit  and  assist  Him  in  His  work 
therein. 

Not  Knowing  Quite  What  Was  Coming 
Off:  Ah,  yes,  in  truth,  but  he  must  also  do 
this;  for,  without  control,  the  female  might 
be  tempted  past  resistance,  and  attempt  fra- 
ternization with  the  pilgrims.  He  shuddered 
slightly. 

Vulgar:  Your  argument  is  rendered  ineffec- 
tive by  an  improper  usage  of  the  word  "this". 
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Not  Knowing  Quite  What  Was  Coming 
Off  (losing  patience) :  Such  minor  criticisms 
are  useless.  Furthermore,  was  it  not  you  who 
did  once  say  'twas  nothing  right  or  wrong, 
proper  or  improper?  All  here  understand  me 
and  speak  as  I  do — Silence. 

Eager,  Inerested,  and  Generally  Red-hot:  I 
do  hereby  declare  and  affirm  that  the  Lord  of 
the  Place  is  a  terrible  Creature,  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  all.  His  actions  show  utter  and 
complete  hate  of  all  good. 

Not  Knowing  Quite  What  Was  Coming 
Off:  Nay,  not  so.  When  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  perform  his  odious  duties,  he  is  alto- 
gether different.  He  hath  a  wife  of  fresh  de- 
meanor, and  several  heirs  besides.  Those  who 
are  placed  under  His  charge  elsewhere  find 
him  therein  a  most  loving  and  warm-hearted 
benefactor. 

Eager,  Interested,  and  Generally  Red-hot: 
It  cannot  be  so.  No  being  who  evinceth  such 
contempt  of  the  Rights  of  Man  can  have  a 
spark  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his 
veins. 

Vulgar:  Save  me  from  such  corrupted 
speech !  First,  "this",  and  now  a  ghastly  mix- 


The  seasons  change,  and  the  first  months 
of  summer  are  here.  School  work  is  complete- 
ly forgotten,  and  boys  and  girls  frolic  at  the 
country  club  swimming  pool.  Men  and  wo- 
men have  left  their  cares  for  another  day, 
freely  enjoying  themselves  on  the  golf  course. 
The  thought  of  anything  serious  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  May,  June,  and  July  pass  away, 
and  nothing  occurs  to  interrupt  this  happy 
rest  from  all  labour.  But  what  is  this  that 
comes  now  to  make  a  gradual  yet  profound 
change  in  the  summer  atmosphere? 

The  locusts  have  come.  Lazily  rising  and 


ed  metaphor;  or  to  put  it  as  some  of  our  ac- 
quaintances are  wont  to,  a  screwed  simile. 

Student:  Vulgar,  truly  thou  art  well  named. 
'Tis  a  mighty  coincidence  that  thy  Mother 
chose  to  name  thee  by  what  is  thy  most  evi- 
dent characteristic.  Why  must  thou  pester  us 
with  details  as  we  discuss  important,  vital 
questions?  Enough  of  thy  quibbling — Be- 
gone ! 

The  loud  and  bitter  disputes  between  Vul- 
gar and  the  three  other  pilgrims  bothered  the 
other  members  of  the  line,  who  either  were 
trying  to  think  Deep  Thoughts  or  sleep. 
They  commenced  to  berate  Vulgar  roundly. 
The  Lord  descended  upon  the  line;  and  saw, 
with  His  usual  keen  and  fair  judgment,  that 
Vulgar  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance;  and 
seized  him;  and  carried  him  to  that  place 
wherein  all  sinners  are  tried  and  punished  by 
the  dread  god  Benedictus.  Then  I  saw  that 
there  was  a  just  reward  for  all,  and  that  a 
large  quantity  of  minor  criticisms  led  to  a 
large  quantity  of  major  punishments.  So  I 
awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  Dream. 

The  Conclusion 

For  you,  readers,  I  caren't  a  mite; 

All  I  care:  'twas  fun  to  write. 
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falling,  the  single  call  of  the  first  locust  of  the 
year,  unnoticed,  brings  a  halt  to  the  festivities 
of  the  summer.  The  gaiety  of  a  cocktail  party 
on  the  country  club  veranda  turns  slowly 
from  a  lively  altercation  on  a  political  ques- 
tion to  quiet  reminiscenses  of  honeymoon 
days.  The  boys  and  girls  in  the  swimming 
pool  decide  that  it  is  time  to  come  out  and  sit 
down  with  a  coca  cola.  One  boy  audibly  re- 
members Miss  King,  his  sixth  grade  teacher. 
Another  wonders  for  the  first  time  what 
school  will  be  like;  he  is  going  away  for  his 
education  this  year.  Still  another  feels  com- 
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pelled  to  recall  the  difficulties  he  had  with 
"Sam  Johnson". 

The  voice  of  the  first  locust  is  aided  by  a 
second,  and  then  a  third,  and  finally  a  fourth. 
Still  they  are  never  consciously  noticed,  but 
their  effect  is  profound.  The  sun  appears  to 
have  dimmed  considerably,  the  gay  white 
clouds  become  a  pensive  dull  gray.  The  day's 
desultory  calm  gives  way  to  a  cool  breeze: 
the  constantly  growing  choir  of  locusts  is 
aided  by  a  rustling  accompaniment  from  the 
trees.  The  pines  take  on  a  wintry  look;  the 
grass  is  now  a  green  of  unequalled  softness. 

The  party  on  the  veranda  is  thrown  into  a 
sudden  silence  by  the  fall  of  a  withered  brown 
oak  leaf  on  the  table.  Finally,  having  lost 
their  taste  for  drinks  and  fun,  they  walk  seri- 
ously inside  the  clubhouse  for  dinner.  Con- 
versation lags,  and  most  of  the  guests  gaze 
through  the  picture  windows  of  the  dining 
room  at  quiescent  nature.  They  find  them- 
selves now  consciously  listening  to  the  count- 
erpoint melodies  of  the  locusts. 

The  friends  at  the  swimming  pool  no  longer 
have  the  urge  to  2:0  back  to  the  game  of  water 
ball,  so  they  decide  that  they  may  as  well  go 
home.  They  dress  and  set  out  on  tneir  sepa- 
rate ways.  Their  pace  seems  to  lose  its  usual 
alacrity,  and  becomes  slow,  peaceful,  and 
methodical.  They  do  not  this  time  look  for- 
ward to  the  customary  evening  get-together, 
but  to  an  evening  alone.  Through  an  open 
window  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  boys  from 
the  swimming  group  float  the  rising  and  fal- 
ling voices  of  many  locusts.  Evening  seems  to 
have  progressed  much  more  quickly  than  usu- 
al, and  the  boy  has  switched  on  the  lights  and 
is  sitting  absentmindedly  day-dreaming  in  a 
large  armchair.  He  suddenly  remembers  that 
he  has  not  touched  a  book  during  all  of  the 
summer  that  has  gone  before:  he  walks  to  the 
bookshelf  and  reaches  for  a  dusty  copy  of  the 
Vicar  of  W akcfield.  He  reads  to  the  ever  more 
calming  fluctuations  of  the  locusts'  voices. 

August  has  come  now,  and  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  summer  has  ended.  Gaity  is  ob- 
scured for  a  year,  serious  thoughts  of  school, 
and  family  cares  have  returned.  Unnoticed, 
the  locusts  have  produced  their  destined  ef- 
fect. 
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A  Ruined  Church  In  Spain 


GORDON  C.  FITCH 


inhabiting  the  world  of  a  single  cry, 
flies  whirling  end  over  end 
driven  by  the  sudden  whips  of  light 

seeks  the  rising  cloud 
glowing  in  the  outburst 
of  sick  universe-matter. 

jams 

in  between  the  syllables 
of  God's  voice. 

el  zumbido 

entre  las  dos  campanas  antiguas 
y  el  otro  silbido 

(Humming 

within  the  great  bells 

and  then  the  crying 

with  brazen  lips  torn  back 

the  single  word 

which  they  learned 

in  agony 

and  the  swinging 

and  the  humming 

and  the  rattling  of  the  metal  tongue) 


a 
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Texan  Eidelweiss 


ROBERT  C.  DARNTON 


The  first  thing  that  struck  me  about  him 
was  that  he  seemed  to  fill  perfectly  my  picture 
of  the  stereotyped  Englishman:  the  bristles  of 
his  moustache,  the  tweed  of  his  coat,  the  wine 
glass  fingered  thoughtfully  in  his  hand,  and 
the  far-away  glimmer  in  his  eye  that  seemed 
even  to  reflect  the  cliffs  of  Dover.  He  adjusted 
himself  to  a  comfortable  position  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  story,  provoked  either  by  the 
wine  or  by  the  sentimentality  which  is  the 
privelege  of  old  age. 

"Oh  sure,  Davos  is  a  great  town — best  ski- 
ing in  Europe,  loveliest  mountains,  grandest 
hotels,  everything  that  you — or,  rather,  we — 
tourists  could  ask  for.  But  there's  another  side 
of  Davos,  the  world  of  its  year-round  resi- 
dents, that  goes  completely  unnoticed  by  these 
fashionable  vacationers.  The  peasants  are 
quiet,  reserved  and  self-respecting.  They  say 
very  little,  but  they  understand  one  another 
spontaneously.  Words  are  not  necessary;  the 
common  bond  of  their  hardships  says  all  that 
needs  to  be  said.  And,  after  all,  words  are 
merely  a  diversion  from  the  work  that  is  pres- 
sing, the  hay  to  be  tossed  and  spread  and 
dried  and  piled  and  tossed  again  interminably 
in  the  fields.  And  it's  really  only  there,  in  the 
fields,  that  one  notices  them,  the  whole  family 
tuned  together,  their  bodies  bending  and  roll- 
ing with  the  pitching  of  the  hay,  accustomed 
to  the  rhythms  of  their  hard  and  never- 
changing  routine,  like  sailors  to  the  motion  of 
the  sea.  But  one  only  pauses  to  let  "pictur- 
esque" or  "quaint"  roll  off  one's  fast-clicking, 
citified  tongue. 

"Of  course,  the  world  of  the  peasants  and 
the  world  of  the  tourists  overlap  each  other 
at  certain  points.  There  are  always  a  certain 
number  of  the  young  peasants  who  break 
away.  They  usually  wind  up  as  doormen  or 
busboys  in  the  complicated  world  of  big-time 
hotel  life.  But  even  then  they  maintain  a  cer- 


tain look  of  reserve,  of  quiet  bearing  of  hard- 
ships, almost  of  hurt  pride  when  accepting  a 
tip.  But,  of  course,  they  have  submitted  to  the 
realization  that  the  money  of  a  rich  man  is 
the  bread  of  a  poor  man. 

"The  only  one  I  ever  knew  to  break  into 
the  other  world,  the  world  of  peasants,  was, 
oddly  enough,  an  American.  His  name  was 
Johnny-boy,  and  he  was  the  epitome  of  the 
operator." 

The  Englishman  indulged  in  another  sip  of 
wine  and  seemed  to  shuffle  the  years  behi 
the  hazy  look  in  his  eyes. 

"A  real  operator,  and  a  character,  too.  He 
claimed  to  come  from  Texas,  and  wore  cow- 
boy boots  to  prove  it.  Wore  those  boots  where- 
ever  he  went.  He  was  a  pilot  during  the  war 
and  conveniently  ran  out  of  gas  over  Switzer- 
land so  that  he  was  forced  to  land  and  wait 
out  the  war  in  safe,  comfortable  retirement. 
He  made  Davos  his  headquarters,  and  he 
tried  everything,  although  he  always  lost  in- 
terest in  his  schemes  before  they  bore  fruit. 
Invested  in  casino  but  ran  into  trouble  with 
the  women's  clubs.  Tried  making  a  hot  spring 
out  of  the  town's  pipe  lines  to  sell  as  a  health 
restorer,  but  the  pipes  cracked  in  the  winter. 
He  even  tried  to  build  a  ski  lift  but  lost  it  in  an 
avalanche.  Eventually  he  wound  us  as  a  door- 
man for  the  "Versaille  (English  Spoken)  Ho- 
tel." 

"A  doorman  hardly  sounds  like  a  romantic 
position,  but  you  Americans  think  nothing  of 
wandering  up  and  down  the  various  levels  of 
society,  as  if  you  were  browsing  on  one  of 
your  escalators.  Johnny-boy  was  thoroughly 
American  and,  it  turned  out,  an  excellent  door 
man.  He  knew  just  where  to  park  Mr.  M's 
car,  how  to  direct  Mrs.  B's  naughty  boy  tow- 
ards some  naughty  girls;  he  knew  who  was 
homesick  for  some  American  dirty  jokes,  and 
to  whom  he  must  be  flowerly  patronizing.  All 
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the  children  called  him  Uncle  John  and 
fought  to  swing  on  his  arm.  The  Americans 
did  not  find  his  cowboy  boots  under  his  door- 
man trousers  at  all  ridiculous.  They  felt  them, 
rather,  to  be  a  touching  bit  of  their  homeland 
amidst  the  cultured  wilderness  of  Europe.  In 
short,  Johnny-boy  was  the  ideal  doorman. 
He  had  found  his  predestined  niche  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  simple  niche;  he  accepted  it 
as  such,  and  he  profited  by  it.  He  had  deals 
with  rival  hotels,  with  the  Davos  version  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Express,  and  with  all  sorts  of  dubious  women. 
Which  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  immoral.  It 
was  just  that  he  hadn't  found  anything  to  be 
moral  about.  He  didn't  respect  the  vacation 
crowds,  rather  he  felt  obligated  to  pick  their 
pockets,  to  balance  the  economy.  And  he  did 
it  with  finesse.  It  was  the  finesses  which  made 
life  interesting,  which  put  a  little  flourish  to 
living — basically  such  a  simple  business.  Sim- 
ple, that  is,  until  he  met  Mamma  Morosani. 

"With  Mamma,  things  became  complicat- 
ed. He  discovered,  to  his  bewilderment,  a  new 
emotion  within  himself — that  of  respect. 
There  was  a  genuine  meeting  of  philosophies, 
of  souls  if  you  like,  when  he  crashed  into 
Mamma's  cart  with  his  motor  scooter  that 
day.  First  of  all,  they  were  bound  together  in 
a  mutual  contempt  of  the  tourists.  They  reli- 
giously milked  the  rich  in  as  many  ways  as 
fitted  their  respective  artistic  imaginations. 
You  already  know  of  Johnny-boy's  bent  in 
that  direction.  I  suppost  it  was  because  Mam- 
ma Morosani  outdid  him  that  she  won  his  re- 
spect. She  had  spent  her  childhood  in  the  pov- 
erty and  hardships  of  a  peasant  family  but 
had  left  the  mountains  as  a  young  girl  to  seek 
her  fortune  in  the  cosmopolitan  world  of  Da- 
vos. She  had  outfitted  herself  with  a  gypsy 
cart:  flowers  on  the  windowsills,  gaily  painted 
wooden  wheels,  a  polka-dotted  kerchief  for 
herself,  an  impractical  but  very  quaint  thatc- 
hed roof  and  a  philosophical  old  mule  who 
wheezed  picturesquely  for  the  tourists  but 
who  never  had  to  work  because  Mamma  had 
been  a  gypsy,  and  a  prosperous  one,  in  the 
same  place  for  ten  years.  Buried  deep  inside 
the  cart  was  a  Singer  sewing  machine  with 
which  Mamma  could  turn  out  up  to  fifty 


handwoven  gypsy  shawls  a  day  if  she  felt  like 
it.  Johnny-boy  had  succeeded  in  discovering 
her  racket  when  he  crashed  into  the  cart  with 
his  scooter.  He  hastened  to  re-establish  Davos' 
handmade  shawl  industry,  and  as  he  did  their 
eyes  met  for  one  quick,  intuitive  moment. 

"You  bastard",  said  Mamma  in  the  dialect. 

Johnny-boy  smiled  understandingly. 

"You  old  bitch",  he  replied  in  Texan.  They 
shook  hands  and  parted  fast  friends. 

"But  it  was  a  mixed-up  Johnny-boy  astride 
his  scooter  enroute  to  the  Versaille.  First, 
there  was  this  respect  business — for  the  old 
dame  really  did  have  imagination.  And  then 
there  was  something  else.  He  has  sensed  for 
a  moment  that  there  was  a  warm,  even  a  sen- 
timental, Mamma  which  existed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  curtains  hiding  the  entrance  to  the 
cart.  And  that  bothered  him.  He  distrusted 
everything  emotional,  uncalculated;  yet  he 
sensed  that  in  spite  of  Mamma's  shrewd, 
cold-blooded  business  routine,  the  old  gal 
lived  for  something  else.  Johnny-boy  was  con- 
fused. His  mind,  intelligent  and  penetrating  as 
it  was,  couldn't  follow  any  lines  of  logic  about 
the  affair.  And  to  complicate  things,  as  he 
was  leaving  he  had  noticed  a  flick  of  a  skirt 
behind  a  curtained  section  in  the  wagon,  and 
this  image  kept  intruding  into  his  confused 
thoughts.  He  had  seen  the  gypsy's  daughter. 

"As  for  Mamma,  she  had  sized  him  up,  and 
liked  him,  in  an  instant.  She  knew  he  was  her 
type;  in  fact,  she  understood  him  better  than 
he  did  himself.  The  fact  that  he  operated  in 
the  same  way  that  she  did  was  only  the  logical 
basis  for  what  she  saw  could  be  a  more  satis- 
fying relationship.  Something  about  him  ap- 
pealed to  her  imagination.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  so  obstinate  in  persuading  him- 
self that  life  was  merely  a  succession  of  days 
to  be  assessed  and  manipulated  to  his  advan- 
tage that  convinced  her  that  he  was  really  a 
poet.  She  seemed  to  sense  in  him  a  capacity 
for  sentiment.  Mamma  herself  was  sentimen- 
tal till  the  cows  came  home,  but  it  was  a 
strange  sentimentality.  It  gave  her  just 
enough  perspective  to  have  real  insight  into 
human  nature,  but  it  kept  itself  hidden  with 
her  daugher  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain, 
hidden  for  nonework  hours.  Johnny-boy  had 
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sensed  this  when  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mamma's  daughter.  He  had  seen  Mamma 
throw  an  anxious  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
curtain;  he  had  seen  a  look  of  pure  love. 

"And  love  it  was.  The  love  of  mother  for 
daughter,  but  of  a  curious  type.  Mamma 
thought  nothing  of  displaying  her  daughter  as 
a  salesgirl  for  her  shawls,  but  on  off-hours  she 
kept  Lalida  hidden  in  the  wagon,  stored,  it 
seemed,  like  a  fine  wine  waiting  for  the  proper 
moment  to  be  opened  and  enjoyed.  It  was 
hard  to  say  what  Mamma  was  keeping  Lalida 
for,  certainly  not  for  herself.  For  Mamma's 
love  was  not  a  jealous,  miserly  love.  She  knew 
the  ways  of  the  world;  she  accepted  the  fact 
that  her  daughter  must  leave  her  someday. 
She  even  looked  for  that  day,  savouring  it 
for  the  joy  that  would  be  her  daughter's.  It 
was  truly  a  beautiful,  selfless  love,  this  love 
of  Mamma's.  And  when  she  found  Johnny- 
boy  she  knew  the  time  had  come  for  it  to  be 
shared. 

"Johnny-boy  never  really  had  a  chance. 
He  had  never  believed  in  love,  and  when  he 
discovered  it  within  himself  he  was  baffled. 
He  had  always  exploited  women  just  as  he 
had  exploited  any  situation.  But  Lalida  was 
a  situation  that  was  beyond  him.  First,  she 
was  beautiful,  but  with  an  unsettling  and 
certainly  uncosmopolitan  beauty.  Johnny-boy 
had  been  brought  up  to  admire  the  girls  in 
the  toothpaste  advertisements.  But  Lalida 
was  extremely  untoothpastey.  She  didn't  wear 
lipstick;  her  hair  was  long  and  unmanipulat- 
ed;  her  body  was  soft  and  slender  but  not 
molded  and  propped  into  the  prescribed  "fig- 
ure" of  fashionable  beauties.  In  a  word,  Lali- 
da was  Lalida,  nothing  else.  In  contrast  to 
her  mother,  her  nature  was  too  simple  to 
comprehend  the  whirl  of  Davos.  She  was  a 
peasant  girl  and  hadn't  been  able  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  mountains  and  the  city. 
Johnny-boy's  worldly  finesse  was  useless  to 
him.  He  was  dumbfounded  before  her  and, 
what  was  worse,  he  felt  himself  to  be  as  trite 
as  any  schoolboy  in  love.  The  slight  turn  of 
her  hips  and  swirl  of  her  skirt  as  she  walked 
made  him  dizzy.  Her  eyes  were  a  mystery  to 
him;  he  was  lost  in  them  —  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous, yet  innocent  and  naive,  almost  as  bewild- 


ered as  a  baby's.  They  left  no  clue  as  to  her 
thoughts.  Perhaps  she  didn't  think  at  all,  just 
felt  and  sensed  her  way  through  life.  She 
seemed  to  be  the  essence  of  simplicity,  yet  ter- 
ribly complex  at  the  same  time. 

"Johnny-boy  never  spoke  to  her.  He  watch- 
ed her  movements  from  hidden  corners.  He 
wandered  aimlessly  about  town,  always  man- 
aging to  pass  the  wagon.  Finally,  when  he 
bought  a  shawl  and  didn't  even  notice  when 
she  short-changed  him,  Mamma  knew  he  was 

lost.  She  invited  him  to  visit  her  that  night. 

*  *  * 

"Johnny-boy  was  usually  well  suited  to  the 
night.  He  felt  his  powers  to  be  in  top  form  in 
the  dark.  But  this  night  made  him  uneasy.  It 
was  beautiful.  The  moonlight  hit  the  snow  of 
the  mountains,  bounded  off  the  glistening 
rooftops  and  smacked  him  right  in  the  eye. 
The  air  was  crisp  and  cold.  The  snow,  begin- 
ning to  drift  quietly  from  the  skies,  trans- 
formed the  neon  of  the  nightclubs  into  a  dull, 
forgotten  glow  of  orange.  For  a  moment 
Johnny-boy  was  almost  afraid  of  the  snowfall, 
afraid  of  the  feeling  of  isolation  it  gave  him, 
anxious  for  the  reassuring  bustle  of  the  city, 
now  muffled  by  snow.  He  felt  that  he  was 
venturing  too  far  into  the  unfamiliar,  that  he 
was  losing  control  of  himself.  The  door  of  the 
gypsy  cart  opened  to  him.  He  stepped  inside 
and  was  engulfed  by  the  somber  atmosphere. 

"Mama  took  his  coat  and  guided  him  to  the 
back  room  Lalida  was  just  a  shadow  on  the 
bed.  Mamma  fastened  the  curtains  behind 
them  and  softly  went  out  the  front  door, 
standing  there  quietly  in  the  quiet  night.  Her 
feelings  were  mixed.  She  was  filled  with  a 
dark  tenderness  and  a  nameless  fright.  She 
could  feel  the  weight  of  the  snow  on  the  roof 
behind  her  and  the  warmth  behind  the  cur- 
tains. She  could  almost  hear  the  softness  of 
Lalida's  breath,  the  rustle  of  her  hair,  the 
flutter  of  her  eyelashes  on  his  cheeks,  for  a 
panic  moment.  She  could  imagine  the  sub- 
mission, the  rapture,  and  the  losing  of  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  the  night. 

*  #  * 

"Johnny-boy  was  in  love.  At  first  he  refused 
to  admit  that  the  emotion  existed  within  him- 
self. He  wrestled  hard  with  it,  but  in  the  end 
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he  abandoned  himself  to  just  plain  love.  And 
in  the  abandoning  he  forgot  himself  a  little. 
His  thoughts  flocked  around  her.  Her  hair, 
her  smell,  her  hands,  her  touch,  her  lap.  He 
heard  fragments  of  her  laughter  in  the  bells  at 
night;  he  saw  her  smile  on  the  wall  of  his 
room;  he  felt  the  pressure  of  her  lips  on  his 
when  he  walked  alone. 

"It  must  be  said  that  the  door-keeping  busi- 
ness faltered  a  little.  Johnny-boy  forgot  Mr. 
M's  favorite  parking  place.  His  repertoire  of 
dirty  jokes  completely  slipped  his  mind.  Only 
his  cowboy  boots  remained  to  remind  the  out- 
side that  he  was  Johnny-boy  of  Texas.  His 
free  afternoons  were  no  longer  occupied  with 
the  American  Express.  He  walked  in  the 
mountains  with  Lalida.  They  spent  hours  to- 
gether, just  walking.  She  gathered  flowers  as 
they  went  and  presented  them  to  a  proud 
Mamma  when  they  returned.  They  grew  into 
each  other's  personalities  just  as  they  became 
accustomed  to  the  rhythm  of  each  other's 
stride,  the  swing  of  each  other's  arms  and  the 
feel  of  each  other's  fingers  as  they  held  hands. 
They  didn't  speak  the  same  language,  but 
they  found  no  need  for  words;  there  was  a 
knowing  of  each  other  beyond  the  limited  ex- 
change possible  with  words;  there  was  love. 
Love  so  intense,  happiness  so  happy,  that  they 
lost  themselves  completely  in  each  other." 

The  Englishman  was  well  warmed  by  the 
wine.  He  paused  to  get  his  narrative  straight, 
and  continued — "It's  strange  that  two  people 
so  opposite  as  they  should  have  been  so  close. 
I  guess  it's  just  that  their  personalities  fitted 
together.  Of  course  Johnny-boy  soon  aband- 
oned his  racy,  pocket-clipping  street  talk.  He 
was  quiet,  almost  awed  before  her.  He  was 
proud  to  walk  with  her  in  the  streets,  to  pos- 
sess her,  for  possess  her  he  did.  She  gave  her- 
self completely,  unquestioningly  to  him.  It 
was  a  giving  deeper  than  the  giving  of  words, 
than  the  ceremonies  of  men.  She  rarely  spoke, 
she  was  just  always  at  his  side.  A  shade  of 
contentment  had  crept  over  her  formerly  be- 
wildered eyes.  She  had  found  her  place,  her 
objective,  her  only  reason  for  life,  and  she  ac- 
cepted it  unquestioningly.  Her  whole  nature 
was  simpler  than  his  and  perhaps  more  in- 


tense. Indeed  the  intensity  of  her  love,  her 
selflessness,  her  concentration  upon  his  person 
was  almost  frightening.  She  seemed  to  cease 
to  exist  except  as  she  existed  in  him.  Their 
love  was  so  strong  that  it  hardly  seemed  pos- 
sible that  it  could  continue  so  ardently.  They 
lived  so  much  within  themselves,  ignoring  the 
world  of  men,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that 
the  other  world  should  ever  break  through. 

"As  for  Mamma,  she  accepted  their  love  as 
she  accepted  everything,  and  she  let  it  take  its 
course.  Her  love  for  Lalida  was  big  enough  to 
include  him.  She  considered  their  relationship 
to  be  natural,  beautiful,  even  inevitable,  and 
the  thought  of  marriage  or  any  such  sort  of 

business  contract  never  entered  her  head. 
*    *  # 

"And  so  the  summer  passed.  They  were  al- 
ways walking  together,  laughing  together, 
just  being  together.  They  reached  a  peak  of 
happiness  which  seemed  to  be  a  plateau." 

He  fingered  his  glass  for  a  long  moment  be- 
fore he  could  continue. 

"One  day  Johnny-boy  left.  Never  said  a 
word.  Just  left.  Left  the  Versailles  Hotel,  left 
the  American  Express,  left  the  gypsy  wagon, 
left  Lalida.  Actually,  Lalida  had  held  his  in- 
terest longer  than  most  of  preoccupations. 
Few  pastures  are  greener  than  the  Swiss. 

"Davos  has  managed  to  survive  without 
him;  hardly  changed,  in  fact.  The  Versailles, 
the  American  Express,  the  wagon,  even  Lali- 
da, are  all  still  here.  Mama  Morosani  still 
sells  her  handwoven,  Singer-sewed  shawls  to 
tourists,  still  robs  them — and  still  keeps  her 
daughter  behind  the  curtain,  hidden  in  the 
world  of  feeling  in  which  she  still  believes. 
The  after- work  hours  sentiment,  the  senti- 
ment still  untainted  enough  to  give  way  to 
the  inevitability  of  true  love  whenever  it 
should  come  again,  and  strong  enough  to  re- 
main untainted  by  cynicism  and  bitterness 
when  that  love  doesn't  survive  in  an  uncom- 
prehending world." 

The  Englishman  stood  up  suddenly. 

"It's  as  if  Johnny-boy  had  never  been  in 
Davos." 

He  turned  quickly,  and  as  he  walked  away 
I  noticed  that  he  was  wearing  cowboy  boots. 
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Yako 
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Yako  Bohad  was  my  pal.  Once,  when  we 
were  playing  football  against  a  neighbor- 
hood gang,  Yako  broke  his  arm  hitting  a  guy 
who  would  of  killed  me  if  Yako  hadn't  been 
there.  He  was  that  kind  of  guy.  Yako  loved  to 
go  to  the  neighborhood  bar  and  have  a  few 
beers.  He'd  say,  while  we  were  sitting  there, 
Grazi,  (that's  me),  you  ole  bastard,  what  the 
hell  you  been  doing  with  yourself?  He'd  know 
perfectly  well  what  I'd  been  doing  because 
he'd  of  been  with  me  all  day.  So  I'd  say,  the 
usual,  Yako,  and  he'd  say,  hey,  that  reminds 
me,  you  guys  want  to  see  a  real  swell  looking 
gal?  Wait  'till  you  see  who  I'm  taking  out  to- 
night. Now  Yako  had  the  nuts  over  my  sister 
for  the  longest  time,  but  we'd  all  say,  who, 
Yako,  who?  He'd  wink  secretly  at  me  and 
punch  me  in  the  ribs  and  say,  how  is  your  sis- 
ter Rosali,  anyway,  Grazi?  I  haven't  seen  her 
in  one  long  time.  I'd  shrug  and  say,  aw,  you 
know,  Yako,  she  goes  around  with  so  many 
guys  it's  hard  to  keep  track.  Soon  we'd  be  on 
the  subject  of  the  latest  fight  at  the  Garden  or 
some  other  thing  like  that,  and  then  Yako 
would  buy  drinks  on  the  house.  But  that's 
Yako.  A  real  swell  guy. 

When  I  first  saw  Yako,  he  wasn't  such  a  big 
guy,  but  he  grew  real  fast  and  soon  was  about 
six  feet  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  rock. 
We'd  wrestle  around  because  I  wasn't  so  small 
myself  that  I  couldn't  take  care,  but  Yako  al- 
ways beat  me.  Yako  really  was  the  robust 
type.  He'd  say  to  me,  Grazi,  you  ole  bastard, 
get  your  accordian  and  let's  hear  some  music. 
I'd  get  my  accordian  and  play  and  he'd  sing 
and  clap  his  big  hands.  Oh,  baby,  he'd  say, 
but  you  play  that  sweet  music.  Just  the  music 
for  making  love  to  some —  and  then  he'd  stop 
and  wink  and  break  into  a  big  laugh.  Some- 
times he'd  be  sitting  on  his  front  steps  just 
thinking.  He  usually  thought  about  his  father 
who  ran  out  on  his  mother  and  his  brother 
and  himself  many  years  before.  He  never  was 
too  sure  what  had  happened  and  was  sorta 
puzzled  about  it.  It  was  strange,  I  got  to  ad- 
mit. But  then  I'd  come  walking  along  and 
he'd  whistle  to  me  and  when  I'd  come  over 
he'd  say  to  me,  Grazi,  you  little  punk,  let's  go 


to  the  Island  today  and  so  off  we'd  go  to  Con- 
ey. Yet  Yako  wasn't  really  a  big  tough  with 
my  sister,  but  instead  quiet  and  sort  of  refined 
and  not  like  the  way  he  was  with  the  gang.  I 
though  marriage  was  coming  up  and  then  one 
day  he  said  to  me,  Grazi,  there's  a  war  going 
on  and  I  want  to  enlist.  It's  something  I  gotta 
do  before  your  sister  Rosali  and  I  get  mar- 
ried. There  was  a  real  funny  look  on  his  face, 
a  real  determined  look,  a  look  like  he  spent  a 
lot  of  time  thinking  about  joining  up.  Yako,  I 
said,  I'm  going  with  you.  Thanks,  Grazi,  he 
said,  I  was  hoping  you'd  come  with  me.  There 
were  a  whole  lot  of  tears  when  we  left  but 
Yako  just  slapped  me  on  the  back  and  said 
that  we'd  win  the  war  in  a  few  weeks  and  be 
right  back,  wasn't  that  right,  Grazi. 

We  weren't  fighting  long  before  we  were 
right  up  in  the  front,  and  after  we  had  been 
there  about  a  week,  the  action  started  to  get 
real  heavy.  Hey,  Grazi,  Yako  said,  I'm  real 
scared.  I  never  been  as  scared  as  I  am  now.  I 
never  heard  Yako  talk  like  that  before  so  I 
said  yeh,  me  too.  We're  all  scared.  It's  good  to 
be  scared.  He  said  to  me,  where'd  you  get  such 
philosophy,  you  little  punk,  but  anyway,  Gra- 
zi, I'm  glad  you're  along.  I'm  glad  we  joined 
because— and  he  got  real  excited  and  looked 
like  he  had  something  really  important  to  say 
but  couldn't  at  that  moment.  Then  he  winked 
confidential  like  and  said,  I'm  glad  we're  here 
because  we're  going  to  give  hell  to  those  so- 
and-so's.  And  when  the  first  wave  of  attack 
came,  I  saw  Yako  kneel  silently  and  cross  him- 
self and  say  Confiteor  Deo  omnipotenti  and  so 
on.  When  the  fighting  rose  to  a  pitch,  I  heard 
him  yelling  Grazi,  you  ole  bastard,  and  then 
everything  got  real  loud  and  everyone  got 
real  confused. 

It's  funny  I  write  about  Yako  because  I 
never  have  written  anything  in  my  life  except 
of  course  letters.  Now  I'm  slightly  drunk  and 
I'm  writing  about  the  most  important  things 
that  I  can  remember  about  Yako  because 
Yako's  dead  with  the  Medal  of  Honor  award- 
ed to  him  post  something  or  other.  He  would 
of  gotten  a  big  boot  out  of  that  medal,  I  think. 
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Sand  In  Three  Scenes 

Coarse,  smooth,  swept  back  from  the  sea, 
smooth.  The  seagulls'  plaintive  cries  whistle 
through  steamy  air  as  they  fly  above  me. 
Baked  hot,  I  am  limp,  seagulls  but  shadows 
against  the  sun's  heatless,  heated  wash. 
Tumbling  forward,  the  gulls  screech  madly  as 
they  suddenly  set.  I  can  feel  their  quill-like 
claws  as  they  step,  stop,  only  to  rise  once 
more  over  the  depthless  ocean. 

Hypnotically,  the  sea  bathes  and  cools  me, 
leaving  bodies  and  weed,  salt  and  wood.  I 
receive  these  things  gently,  let  them  lie  silent 
on  me,  then  shudder  as  we  both  swiftly  slide 
away.  I  anxiously  wait  for  the  next  roll  of 
water,  then,  when  it  comes,  I  stiffen,  often 
relax,  unsure  whether  the  embrace  of  water 
will  be  powerful  and  urgent,  or  soft  and  com- 
placent. Still,  I  am  wanted,  taken,  and  yet,  at 
time's  last  second,  with  final  lingering,  I  am 
rejected,  wasted. 

A  seagull  glides  down,  and  touching,  pulls 
me  with  him.  I  know  I  have  moved  and  have 
been  moved — I  shall  never  be  the  same. 

The  sun  grows,  and  with  its  growth,  I  am 
explored.  Tiny  fingers  crave  my  substance. 
They  grasp  and  squeeze,  and,  sure  of  my 
death,  release.  They  mold,  form,  recreate.  I 
am  shattered  into  fragmentary  nothingness, 
but  soon  grow  together  and  become  one.  I  re- 
ceive and  I  give;  the  tiny  fingers  are  held  se- 
cret, unseen;  I  give  back,  mysterious,  in  si- 
lence revered. 

And  the  constant  slap  of  the  slipperless  sea 
reaches,  arms  outstretched,  for  more.  I  have 
moved — and  will  never  be  the  same. 
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II 

I  am  quiet  now;  the  sun  has  burnt  out  and 
a  new  hard  moon  blanches  the  always  restless 
water.  White-lipped  waves  pour  over  me, 
shatterl,  spatter.  One  silent  seagull  sends  his 
cry  into  the  chekcred  night.  Diving  cautious- 
ly, freely,  he  claims  me  once  again,  and  in 
shaded  places,  he  sleeps. 

I  am  dumb  in  the  moonlight  as  I  feel  the 
soft  urgent  weight  of  also  muted  bodies  tak- 
ing me  to  them,  with  them.  I  am  moved  and 
then  soothed.  Yet  I  have  moved — I  shall  nev- 
er be  the  same. 


Ill 

I  am  here  and  am  not — for  I  am  there,  and 
there,  and  over  that  silenced  sun,  under  this 
washed  up  surf,  below  this  naked  moon  and 
brilliant  star,  and  that  solitary  sun,  and 
across  all  breach  of  time,  I  am  there,  too.  Im-i 
movable  and  movable,  in  warmth  and  bluej 
cold,  with  a  fleeting  wave  and  motionless 
swirl,  I  am  seeker  and  sayer,  judge  and  juror ; 
yet  above  all,  as  always,  I  am  the  mover  anc 
the  moved — and  shall  never  be  the  same 
Coarse,  smooth,  swept  back  from  the  sea 
smooth. 
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Experiment  Number  Six 


Physics  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
horrible  torture  devised  to  persecute  me.  I  do 
not  understand  it;  neither  do  I  care  to  under- 
it.  My  prejudices  are  not  unfounded;  physics 
hates  me. 

Yesterday  we  had  an  experiment  in  which 
we  were  to  work  with  pendulums.  We  had  to 
time  one  hundred  swings  three  times,  and 
then  make  calculations  and  draw  conclusions 
from  our  observations.  Iron  balls  were  sus- 
pended from  nails  in  the  wall,  and  we  were 
to  count  a  swing  beginning  as  the  ball  passed 
through  the  vertical  position,  up  to  the  left, 
back  down  through  the  vertical  to  the  right, 
and  returning  leftwards  to  the  vertical.  Easy? 
Of  course.  The  first  time  I  counted  one  swing 
as  only  one  half  the  complete  swing.  I  made 
the  error  on  all  three  timings,  and  it  took  me 
twenty  minutes.  I  then  slunk  to  a  corner, 
crouched  over  my  notes,,  pulled  out  my  slide- 
rule,  with  sticks,  and  started  calculating.  I 
figured  that  it  took  three  and  one  half  years 
for  the  pendulum  to  swing  once,  and  that  it 
must  be  the  size  of  the  moon  to  do  so.  I  knew 
I  was  wrong.  As  I  approached,  the  professor 
turned  slowly  to  face  me,  his  brow  wrinkled 
ever  so  slightly. 

"Sir,"  I  said,  "my  answer  doesn't  quite 
check  out.  I  must  have  made  a  mistake  some- 
where." 

"Naturally,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "Let  me  see." 

As  he  contemplated  my  work,  he  suddenly 
burst  out  with  a  screeching  bark.  His  face 
then  assumed  a  patronizing  look  as  he  told 
me  that  I  had  counted  incorrectly  and  that 
two  plus  two  equals  four. 

I  returned  to  the  part  of  the  room  where 
the  pendulums  hung;  bare  now,  as  the  other 
boys  had  retired  to  the  classroom  to  complete 
their  calculations.  The  silence  distracted  me. 
I  couldn't  count.  The  pendulums  wagged 
their  heads  at  me,  mockingly.  I  started,  but 


JOHN  ROCKWELL 


after  my  first  two  hundred's,  I  realized  that  I 
was  working  from  he  top  of  the  swing,  instead 
of  from  the  vertical  position.  Start  over.  As 
the  pendulum  swung,  it  traveled  across  a  win- 
dow. The  contrast  between  the  bright  snow 
and  the  dark  wall  had  a  distracting  effect. 
My  fingernails  were  making  little  marks  on 
the  table.  Forty-six  .  .  .  forty-seven  .  .  .  forty- 
eight  .  .  .  forty-nine  .  .  .  fifty  .  .  .  sixty??? 
....  one . . . two  .  .  . 

I  heard  the  other  boys  leaving.  I  was  alone. 
It  was  dark  outside  now.  The  contrast  was 
worse  as  the  ball  swung  into  the  night  to  the 
electrically  illuminated  wall  into  the  night 
and  back  again. 

Suddenly  I  felt  the  uselessness  of  it  all.  How 
could  swinging  iron  balls  teach  me  the  "great 
end  and  real  business  of  living"?  What  is  God 
.  .  .  the  Universe  .  .  .  Destiny  .  .  .  ?  All  great 
things  troubled  me  then,  but  suddenly  I  re- 
membered the  pendulums.  My  notebook,  but 
for  smudges  of  erased  figuring,  was  bare.  The 
iron  balls  rocked  back  and  forth,  taunting  me. 
I  felt  trapped,  frustrated.  The  movement  of 
my  pendulum  was  almost  nothing;  I  felt  I 
must  set  it  to  swinging  more  rapidly.  I  grasp- 
ed the  ball  and  drew  it  upwards,  but  I  pulled 
it  out  too  far  from  the  wall.  The  creature  leap- 
ed from  my  hand,  hurtled  downwards  in  a 
vicious  arc,  swooped  up  through  the  window 
and  out  into  the  wintry  night.  The  broken 
glass  had  severed  the  ball's  support. 

It  is  here  that  I  began  to  feel  that  physics 
was  fighting  me.  I  saw  that  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  descend  and  burrow  in  the  snow 
for  the  ball  that  night,  as  the  professor  would 
discover  his  loss  the  following  morning.  I 
broke  for  the  door,  trembling.  Locked.  The 
professor  had  done  it,  of  course,  but  I  know 
that  he  had  been  guided  by  outside  forces.  I 
paced  the  floor,  while  the  pendulums  laughed. 
Suddenly  inspiration  struck,  and  I  w  alked  to 


the  broken  window.  An  errant  pendulum 
brushed  me  lightly  in  the  ribs,  causing  me  to 
laugh  hysterically.  I  was  now  but  a  desperate 
animal,  clinging  to  my  last  hope.  I  threw  open 
the  window,  swung  out  onto  a  tree,  shinnied 
down  it,  and  landed  in  three  feet  of  snow.  I 
now  began  to  wonder  if  I  could  find  the  ball. 
I  pulled  out  my  cigarette  lighter  to  get  some 
illumination,  and  searched  the  expanse  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  looking  for  a  tell- 
tale hole.  Nothing.  Finally  I  found  one.  I 
started  digging  my  way  down  head-first.  I  hit 
bottom,  but  all  I  found  was  a  rock  about 
which  someone  had  packed  a  snowball.  I  re- 
sumed my  hunt.  At  last  I  found  the  ball.  It 
was  now  10:50.  My  next  problem  was  regain- 


ing the  second  floor  of  Morse.  At  the  cost  of 
torn  and  bleeding  hands  I  clambered  up  the 
tree  and  through  the  window.  As  I  got  there, 
all  the  lights  went  out.  Fuse,  you  say !  physics, 
say  I. 

With  a  mad,  inhuman  cry  I  charged  the 
pendulums.  Down  they  came,  one  after  the 
other,  as  I  pulled  them.  It  was  beautiful. 
Then,  after  breaking  all  the  windows,  I  broke 
down  the  door  and  ran  to  my  dorm.  Too  late 
did  I  realize  that  my  books  still  lay  in  Morse. 
As  I  sit  grovelling  in  a  corner,  scribbling  my 
last  records,  I  can  hear  the  tramp  of  the  P.A. 
Police  coming  up  the  hall.  Farewell  —  I  have 
not  died  in  vain. 


And  Where  Is  Your  God? 


KARL  MILDE 


Joe  Smith  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and, 
for  a  second,  watched  the  rake  roll  the  hay 
into  a  windrow.  Looking  ahead  again  he 
rounded  the  gentle  corner  and  let  his  fingers 
relax  on  the  wheel.  The  tractor  could  have 
hummed  him  to  sleep,  for  it  practically  steer- 
ed itself;  but  Joe  was  awake  —  wide  awake. 
He  breathed  deeply,  inhaling  the  fragrant 
summer  air.  It  smelled  of  hay.  He  watched 
the  swallows  as  they  circled  about  him,  diving 
for  the  insects  his  machine  stirred  up. 

Joe  led  his  attention  into  the  distance.  He 
gazed  at  the  fresh  hay,  the  trees,  the  valley, 


the  rolling  hills,  and  the  sky  beyond.  The 
beauty  of  the  scene  was  infinite;  every  detail 
seemed  to  belong.  Joe  was  alive  with  aesthetic 
joy.  "This  must  be  heaven,"  he  thought.  .  .  . 

Joe  Smith  kissed  her  gently  and  brushed  his 
cheek  against  hers.  They  lay  together  on  the 
soft  grass  beneath  a  huge  maple  tree.  The 
night  was  clear,  and  overhead  the  half  moon 
turned  the  black  leaves  to  silver.  But  Joe  did 
not  notice.  His  entire  world  lay  beneath  his 
fingers;  and,  as  it  was  unveiled,  it  drew  his 
soul  closer  and  closer.  "This  must  be  heaven," 
he  thought. 
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CHILDRENS' 
CORNER . .  . 


What  I  Did  Last  Summer 


THOMAS  N.  BISSINGER 


Last  summer  I  had  lots  of  fun.  I  went  to  camp.  After  school  ended 
I  went  home,  and  there  I  really  had  fun.  All  my  friends  were  around 
and  so  we  went  swimming  in  my  next-door  neighbors'  swimming  pool 
which  is  large  in  fact  larger  than  Tommy  Brown  is.  Then  I  went  to 
camp  and  boy  camp  was  fun.  The  camp,  camp  Rodgers,  is  a  camp  in 
Cazadero  Mts.  north  of  Limitville  and  ten  miles  near  the  nearest 
town  of  Hampton  which  is  ten  miles  away.  When  I  got  to  camp  I  was 
surprized  to  see  all  the  horses  out  grazing  peacefully  in  the  pasture.  Old 
Mac,  the  Ranch  Hand,  waved  to  us  and  to  me  he  said"Hi,  Billy,  you  old 
buckskin  how  are  you  and  I  said  I  am  fine  and  how  are  you?"  I  lived  in 
a  small  tent  and  it  sure  was  fun  especially  Freddy  Ferklewitz  and  me 
scared  the  owner  of  the  camp,  Mr.  Harvey,  when  we  pretended  we 
drowned  in  the  swimming  lake  but  we  really  didn't.  It  sure  was  funny. 
Anyway  camp  was  fun  and  then  I  went  home  and  now  I'm  back  at 
school.  And  so  now  I'm  studying  hard  and  I  wish  it  was  summer  again 
but  it  isn't  so  I  hope  you  give  me  a  good  grade  Mrs.  Fowden. 


Vacation 


DAVID  CATHCART 


Boy,  did  I  have  a  neat  time  this  summer.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  go  to  my  Grandfather's  ranch.  He  has  a  big  huge  ranch  right  in  the 
middle  of  Texas  with  horses  and  everything.  We  ride  the  horses  every 
day.  I  ride  Peanuts.  Peanuts  is  a  big  brown  horse.  I  first  saw  Peanuts  as 
I  rode  up  to  the  ranch-house  from  the  train,  when  he  was  standing  in 
the  cow-pasture  munching  oats.  Birds  were  singing  gaily  in  the  fields  at 
the  time. 

I  guess  I  haven't  told  yet  about  my  adventure  on  the  train.  The 
conductor  was  a  big  man  with  a  red  face  who  was  always  taking  your 
ticket.  I  gave  him  my  ticket  right  after  we  left  Baltimore,  and  I  knew  I 
gave  him  the  ticket  and  I  think  HE  knew  I  gave  him  the  ticket,  but  a 
little  while  later  he  came  back  to  me  and  asked  me  where  my  ticket  was. 
So  I  said  to  this  conductor,  "I  already  gave  it  to  you."  He  said,  "No,  I 
am  afraid  you  didn't  give  it  to  me."  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  collect 
some  more  of  those  tickets  and  I  will  look  for  mine?"  So  this  conductor 
said,  "All  right."  Then  he  left  the  car  and  I  went  and  hid  in  the  bath- 
room. I  was  going  to  hide  in  the  bathroom  all  the  way  to  Texas,  but 
pretty  soon  I  heard  the  conductor  walk  back  and  forth  and  then  left  the 
car.  Meanwhile,  I  was  getting  hot  in  the  bathroom.  It  wasn't  a  very  big 
bathroom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  very  crowded.  "Open  up ! "  cried 
the  conductor.  He  waited  for  a  long  time,  and  then  he  finally  said 
again,  "Open  up!"  Then  he  banged  on  the  door  some  more.  He 
kept  saying  things  about  "brakeman"  and  "keys"  in  between  hangings 
on  the  door.  I  could  hear  people  saying  things  in  the  corridor.  A  man 
said,  "What's  wrong?"  Another  man  said,  "I'm  a  doctor.  Can  I  help?" 
A  woman  said,  "Oh,  that  horrid  little  boy!"  The  conductor  said,  "Let 
me  at  the  little  bastard!"  Finally  I  opened  the  door.  "Hello,"  I  said. 
Everybody  looked  at  me  without  saying  anything.  The  conductor  was 
redder  than  ever  and  he  kept  squeezing  his  fingers  together  and  making 
strange  noises.  He  looked  at  me  and  yelled,  "You!  Boy!!"  Then 
he  didn't  say  anything  for  awhile  until  he  had  stopped  quivering. 
"Young  man,  have  you  found  your  ticket?"  I  hadn't  found  my  ticket 
because  I  was  in  the  bathroom,  so  I  said,  "No,  I  haven't  found  my  tic- 
ket." The  conductor  began  to  get  purple  again,  but  a  small  old  lady 
pointed  at  him  with  her  umbrella  and  said,  "You  stop  bothering  that 
little  boy !  I  saw  him  give  you  his  ticket,  and  you  must  have  put  it  in 
your  other  pocket."  So  then  the  conductor  looked  in  his  other  pockets 
and  found  the  ticket.  He  looked  at  the  ticket  and  then  he  looked  at  me 
and  then  he  looked  at  the  bathroom  door.  He  shook  his  head  some  times 
and  then  he  left.  I  really  think  people  should  have  more  patience  than 
that  conductor. 

Now  I  will  tell  about  the  time  out  at  the  ranch  when  900  frogs  went 
through  Grandfather's  hay  bailer.  One  day,  when  Grandfather  and  I 
were  out  at  the  barn  .... 
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The  Country  Groom 


HENRY  MUNN 


The  clock  in  the  stationmaster's  office 
struck  six.  Outside  on  the  platform  two  kit- 
tens were  fighting  over  a  frayed  piece  of  rope; 
across  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  a  milk- 
van  ran  silently  up  the  street.  "It's  a  hell  of 
a  day  to  go  to  the  dentist,"  I  thought.  Inside 
the  office  the  station  master  looked  up  from 
his  telegraph  key  and  growled  through  the 
open  window,  "It'll  be  here  in  a  minute,  kid." 
"Thanks,"  I  said.  Down  the  tracks  toward 
Bath  the  signal  lights  were  already  flashing; 
with  a  tinkle  of  bells  the  railroad  gates  on  the 
street  closed.  A  big  trailer  truck  and  a  few 
cars  stopped.  The  big  deisel  came  into  the 
station  and  halted  with  a  long  drawn  out 
hiss;  several  milk  cans  were  tossed  out  of  one 
of  the  cars  and  rolled  away.  In  the  street  a 
car  pulling  a  Turnabout  on  a  trailer  stopped. 
Swearing  I  climbed  into  the  coach  and  start- 
ed down  the  aisle  looking  for  a  seat  beside  a 
young  lady,  any  young  lady;  but  the  train 
jolted  forward,  and  I  fell  into  a  seat  beside  an 
elderly  man  wearing  a  brown,  shabby  double 
breasted  suit.  "Excuse  me,"  I  said.  "Yeah," 
he  grunted  as  he  opened  his  paper. 

We  passed  through  Freeport  and  Yar- 
mouth; there  was  a  pretty  girl  on  the  station 
platform  at  Falmouth.  "You  going  to  Bos- 
ton?" I  asked.  "Yeah,"  he  replied.  Biddeford 
and  Exeter  went  by.  A  little  man  in  a  green 
coat  came  in  selling  cokes  and  sandwiches.  I 
asked  my  companion  if  he  wanted  anything. 
"No  thanks  son,  maybe  you'd  like  some  of 
my  cakes."  He  reached  down  under  the  seat 
and  pulled  out  several  cupcakes  wrapped  in  a 
napkin.  "Made  them  myself  out  of  my  own 
flour,"  he  said  proudly  as  he  handed  me  a  sog- 
gy piece  of  cake.  "You  make  flour?"  I  asked, 
more  for  something  to  say  than  from  any 
real  interest.  "No,  I  have  me  own  store  down 
the  Gaspe;  sell  everything  there  from  tooth 


brushes  to  vacuum  cleaners.  Course  hain't 
sold  many  o'  them.  Had  a  bad  season  with  the 
cod  and  there  ain't  been  many  could  afford 
them  kind  o'  things.  There's  them  summer 
folks,  o'  course.  Gee  whitakers  there  ain't  a 
thing  left  in  the  store  at  the  end  of  the  season 
when  them  go  home.  Miss  Jackson  was  one 
a  my  customers  last  summer." 

"Miss  Jackson?"  I  asked.  "Gory  son  didn't 
I  tell  yea  I's  going  to  Boston  to  get  married? 
Yeah  I  met  Miss  Jackson  last  year  and  she 
write  me  last  week  and  told  me  to  come.  I 
don't  know,  maybe  I's  rash,  ain't  never  been 
to  Boston  fore,  but  Miss  Jackson  lives  there 
yea  see  and  .  .  ."  "I'm  sure  it  will  be  ok,  sir," 
I  answered.  The  train  went  through  Melrose, 
there  was  a  swimming  pool  in  the  yard  of  one 
of  the  houses:  "Nice,"  I  thought. 

"Course  Jack  Cousins  told  me  I  was  a  fool 
marrying  a  girl  I  didn't  know  good,  but  I  says 
there  ain't  any  harm  in  her  or  I'd  have  seen 
it.  Take  Mr.  Blackwood,  He's  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers, theat  man  ain't  good.  Seen  it  in  his 
face  when  I  first  see'd  him."  "Boston",,  yelled 
the  conductor.  We  got  up  and  pushed  our 
way  to  the  door  of  the  coach.  Outside  every- 
one was  rushing  to  get  a  cab.  As  I  went  up  the 
steel  steps  to  the  street  above  I  looked  back. 
By  the  Information  Booth  a  man  wearing  a 
double  breasted  suit  was  shaking  hands  with 
an  old  lady.  I  stepped  into  a  waiting  cab, 
leaned  forward,  "Beacon  St.,"  I  said. 


Revelation 


THOMAS  BERMAN  WEISBUCH 


I  wished 

To  have  a  pre-dawn  sense, 
A  knowing  of  you — 
On  my  skin  the  cool  touch  of 
Your  hand — 

To  stand  with  You  among  the  waves 
And  dark  winds  from 
An  offshore  land. 

You  came,  invisible, 
An  iceberg  from 
Some  unknown  water 
Silent  and  unreal,  but 
You  did  come  to  me. 
I  know  you  better  now — 
You  are  unseen. 
You  are  deep 
And  secret  as  the  sea. 


Dream 


THOMAS  BERMAN  WEISBDCH 


Silent  sounds  beneath 
The  moon  is  piecemeal  seen 
Among  the  trees 
Are  shadows  soft  before  a 
Febrile  breeze. 

No  sleeping  gypsies  are  there — no  guitars; 
A  foliate  dark  has  blotted  out  the  stars. 

Bleeding  darkly  in 
The  night  has  hidden 
The  cat's  huge  paws 
Softly  crush  the  hot  limbs 
In  its  jaws. 

The  white-skinned  lady,  still  and  listening,  hears 
The  pitiful  dripping  of  the  crocodile's  tears. 

Unseen,  verdant,  creep 
The  low-swung  vines  among 
Green-lighted  eyes 
Are  startled;  stifled;  victims  of  a 

Serpentine  surprise. 

And  in  the  river,  airing  each  his  nose, 

The  hippos  snooze  with  mud  between  their  toes. 
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So  Daddy  Was  A  Yale  Man?     j°n  middlebrook 


Let's  have  a  long  Andover  for  Dean  Howe 
on  three !  For  Dean  Howe,  a  great  man,  a  far- 
sighted  man,  a  man  who  believes  in  coeduca- 
tion. In  case  you  haven't  guessed,  Dean  Howe 
is  not  at  Andover.  He  is  Dean  of  Admissions 
at  Yale.  Says  he,  "An  all-male  school  is  out- 
moded." He's  telling  us?  Do  we  need  to  be 
told  such  information?  Can't  we  see  it  in  each 
others  eyes,  that  unsexed,  lifeless  gaze  which 
comes  from  the  forced  chastity  of  prep-school 
life? 

But  lo,  a  new  sun  appears,  perhaps  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era.  No  longer  will  the  break- 
fasting P.A.  man  gaze  from  his  soggy  Corn 
Flakes  to  his  groggy  room-mate.  No  more. 
Comes  the  revolution  and  he'll  look  from  his 
rye-crisp  diet  toast  into  the  blue  eyes  of  his 
pin-curled  and  un-made-up  love,  the  P.A. 
woman.  What  pleasure !  What  divine  inspira- 
tion. No  longer  need  a  student  look  forward  to 
the  horror  of  8:12's;  he  now  fears  the  smudge 
of  "Sta-put"  lipstick  on  his  semi-washed 
Commons'  glass. 

Think,  also,  beyond  the  dread  hour  of 
awakening.  No  longer  will  the  careless,  care- 
free shouts  of  straining  athletes  ring  out 
across  Brothers'  Field,  "Nail  the  B— - !"  Such 
pleasant  euphemisms  of  our  youth  will  be 
stifled.  Our  vocabulary  will  be  halved ! 


On  Television 


A  little  boy  is  planted  before  the  TV  set,  his 
eyes  fixed  glazedly  on  the  screen.  Captain 
Space  is  in  trouble  again!  Moogow,  King  of 
the  Comet  Men,  has  just  captured  him,  and 
is  about  to  pit  him  against  the  mighty  Kreeg, 


Ah,  the  price  of  social  reform !  Heads  will 
roll.  Our  charming  neighbors  down  the  hill 
will  be  no  more.  Ground  to  a  pulp  by  the 
wheels  of  progress,  Abbot  will  fall  by  the 
wayside.  For,  faced  with  a  choice,  even  her 
most  loyal  constituents  would  defect  to  the 
truly  broadening  atmosphere  of  a  cosmopoli- 
tan, coeducational  prep-school.  Abbot,  the 
barred  bastion  of  intellectual  endeavor,  will 
fall,  and  leave  only  treasured  memories  of 
threatening  gates  and  three-to-one  mixers. 
Ah,  progress! 

But  wait!  The  saviour,  the  strip  in  the 
gears  of  progress  appears.  Dr.  Griswold,  Pres- 
ident of  Yale,  enters  the  picture  and  blackens 
it.  No  coeducation,  says  he.  Dean  Howe  was 
misunderstood.  He  said  that  segregated  edu- 
cation was  out  of  date,  not  that  Yale  should 
abandon  it.  To  this,  the  Yale  men  cheered  and 
said,  "We  were  saved,  and  we  will  not  have 
to  spend  our  twenty-fifth  reunion  drinking 
with  over-weight  matrons  and  their  husbands 
who  went  to  Hofstra.  And  the  library  stacks 
will  not  become  indoor  lovers'  lanes,  and 
Mory's  will  not  be  the  scene  of  chattering 
bridge  parties." 

So  your  daddy  was  a  Yale  man?  With  such 
an  attitude,  how  did  he  become  a  daddy? 


who  can  destroy  anything  in  the  universe.  The 
Captain,  stripped  of  all  defenses  but  his  agile 
mind  and  his  cat-like  body,  is  being  dragged 
along  a  gloomy  corridor.  Suddenly  he  is  in  the 
arena !  The  bloodthirsty  crowd  is  going  wild ! 


JOHN  S.  ROCKWELL 
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The  gate  at  the  other  end  of  the  sandy,  red- 
stained  floor  slowly  opens,  and  a  ghastly  roar 
is  heard  from  the  black  interior.  Will  he  sur- 
vive? Who  knows?  But  one  thing  everybody 
knows  is  what  kind  of  cereal  to  ask  your  mom- 
my to  buy  at  your  friendly  neighborhood  gro- 
cer's .  .  .  The  boy  flicks  off  the  set,  atomizes 
a  somewhat  indifferent  cat  with  his  Captain 
Space  Pocket  Disintegrator,  and  runs  happily 
out  the  door. 

Is  he  going  out  to  get  some  fresh  air,  or  to 
do  his  homework?  He  is  not.  He  is  going  to 
his  friend's  house  to  watch  television  with 
him!  While  scurrying  across  the  street,  he  is 
forced  to  squint  hard  to  protect  himself  from 
the  unfamiliar  rays  of  the  late  afternoon  sun. 
He  slips  in  quietly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  his 
friend,  and  collapses  weakly  into  a  well-worn 
groove  in  an  easy  chair. 

"Police  Patrol"  is  in  progress.  The  action, 
however,  has  barely  begun.  Only  one  person 
has  been  killed !  The  Mole  has  just  bumped 
off  the  Rat,  who  had  been  putting  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Mole's  moll  Molly.  The  Rat  had 
also  ratted  to  Detective  Pratt  of  the  Racket 
Squad.  The  latter  leaps  ino  his  super-charged 
Police  Car,  roars  off  to  the  gang's  hideout, 
overpowers  the  forty-three  men  in  the  gang, 
and  arrests  the  lot.  The  compounded  felonies 
of  the  members  average  out  to  something  like 
87,367  years  of  hard  labor  per  man.  The  Mole, 
however,  has  done  too  much  to  be  let  off  with 
such  a  light  sentence,  so  he  is  hanged;  the 
camera  moves  in  for  an  extremely  interesting 
shot  of  his  death  agony,  which  the  boys  great- 
ly enjoy.  Wrong-doing  Has  Been  Avenged, 
and  Justice  Has  Triumphed.  In  the  meantime 
Pratt  has  rejoined  his  blond  secretary,  and 
has  been  hard  at  work  all  through  the  night 
....  on  another  case.  The  audience  is  now 
reminded  by  a  grave  voice  that  the  preceding 
was  not  fiction,  but  was  taken  from  Official 
Police  Files. 

"Men  Against  the  West"  is  reaching  a  cli- 
max as  the  boys  tune  in.  The  scene  is  the  dus- 
ty, sun-scorched  Main  Street  of  a  typical 
western  town,  Yaller  Springs.  Two  men  are 
walking  towards  one  another  from  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  street.  This  gun-duel  is  the 
culmination  of  a  bitter  feud  between  the 


Ranchers  and  the  Homesteaders.  Behind  one 
of  the  men  is  a  lovely  girl  who  is  weeping  in 
the  arms  of  a  wizened,  philosophical-looking 
old  man  lazily  chewing  on  a  wad  of  tobacco. 
Just  as  the  two  men  are  about  to  fire,  the  girl 
breaks  free  from  the  arms  of  the  old  man  and 
throws  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  lover.  She  is 
sobbing  so  hysterically  that  she  dampens  the 
powder  in  his  gun  to  the  point  of  uselessness. 
The  other  dueller  has  compassion  when  he 
sees  that  his  opponent  is  unable  to  fire,  the 
two  sides  shake  hands  in  a  radiant  aura  of 
good  will  and  everyone  proceeds  into  the  sal- 
oon, where  they  all  down  a  refreshing  salad 
flavored  with  "Old  Timers'  Salad  Oil". 

Suddenly  the  face  of  an  overpoweringly 
happy  chipmunk  fills  the  screen.  He  is  extol- 
ling the  virtues  of  this  same  "Old  Timers' 
Salad  Oil".  Dressed  in  a  gay-90's  outfit,  the 
chipmunk  is  pedalling  down  a  shady  lane  on 
a  bicycle  built  for  two,  his  arm  wrapped 
lovingly  around  a  huge  bottle  of  the  oil.  He  is 
singing  in  a  high,  reedy  voice: 

"From  gentlemen  to  chorus  girls  to 

darling  little  minors, 

The  whole  world  loves  the  salad  oil 

that  is  made  by  dear  Old  Timers'. 

So  when  you're  in  the  grocery  store 

be  ever  true  and  loyal  .  .  . 

Buy  the  very  best  in  seasoning  — 

OLD  TIMERS'  SALAD  OIL! 
It  is  now  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  boys  notice  that  it  is  time  for  their  favor- 
ite quiz  program,  "GO  FO  MO"..  Turning 
to  the  proper  channel,  they  see  that  the  M.C., 
a  well-  scrubbed  Ail-American  Boy,  seems  to 
be  in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  The  contes- 
tant is  a  two  day  old  baby  who  has  chosen  the 
topic  of  Natural  Phenomena.  In  several 
months  he  has  worked  his  way  through 
successive  plateaus,  until,  if  he  misses  to- 
night's final  question,  he  is  to  get  Florida  as  a 
consolation  prize.  If  he  wins  he  is  to  get  Calif- 
ornia, so  he  has  naturally  been  studying  like 
a  madman.  Interest  is  furthered  by  the  fact 
that  tonight  is  the  first  time  the  Vast  Video 
Audience  has  had  a  chance  actually  to  see 
the  contestant.  Tension  mounts.  A  robot  is 
maneuvered  into  the  lethal  radioactive  cham- 
ber where  the  questions  are  kept,  and  seizes 
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the  all-important  slip  of  paper.  The  M.C. 
scans  it,  turns  pale,  and  with  a  trembling 
voice  reads: 

"How  many  drops  of  water  fall  over  the 
Momgasi  Falls  in  Central  West  Africa  every 
leap  year?" 

The  child  doesn't  hesitate  an  instant. 

"None",  he  replies.  "The  extreme  height 
and  wind  conditions  of  the  falls  turn  all  EUO 
into  a  fine  spray  between  the  top  and  the  bot- 
tom." 

"You're  RIGHT!"  screams  the  M.C.  He 
turns  to  the  cameras.  "The  first  time!  He's 
right!  It's  impossible!  I'm  so  thrilled  and 


'THE  END'.  That's  what  was  printed  on 
the  last  white  page.  It  was  finished,  then,  read 
and  done;  I  closed  the  green  covers  of  the 
book  and  laid  it  aside.  And  I  turned  off  the 
light,  there  in  the  corner,  as  I  sat  in  the  deep 
chair  late  at  night,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
about  Herman  Melville  and  his  White- Jacket 


He  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  dim  room,  hunch- 
ed over  the  paper  before  him,  and  the  only 
sound  was  the  quick  scratching  of  his  pen.  He 
didn't  notice  me  at  first,  and  when  he  did,  he 
looked  up  with  a  scowl  on  his  face,  as  though 
he  didn't  like  the  interruption;  but  I  felt  that 
he  was  really  rather  glad  to  see  me. 
"Who  are  you?"  he  asked,  puzzled. 
"Oh,"  I  said,  "Just  a  someone  from  a  little 
way  down  the  line,  a  hundred  years  and  a  lit- 
tle more.  And  don't  ask  me  how  I  got  here, 
because  I  don't  know.  But  I  think  maybe  it 
has  something  to  do  with  a  book  of  yours  I 


happy ! "  He  is  carried,  struggling  and  gibber- 
ing, from  the  stage. 

Even  before  the  boys  can  turn  off  the  set 
the  picture  blacks  out  because  the  city  gener- 
ators have  failed  trying  to  handle  all  the  calls 
offering  marriage  to  the  lucky  winner. 

Yes,  friends,  television  is  one  of  the  things 
that  make  the  American  Way  of  Life  so  won- 
derful. For  where  else  can  a  person  come 
home  from  an  exasperating  day  at  school  or 
at  work  and,  with  the  twist  of  a  knob,  enjoy 
the  very  finest  in  relaxing,  creative,  and  in- 
formative entertainment? 


JOHN  W.  MALONE 


just  finished." 

"A  book  of  mine?"  He  gave  a  little  half 
smile  and  lowered  his  eyelids.  "Which  one?" 
he  asked. 

I  looked  again  at  the  papers  on  his  desk. 
"The  same  one  you've  got  there,"  I  said, 
pointing. 

"White-Jacket."  he  frowned. 

"You  needn't  look  that  way;  it's  the  sec- 
ond or  third  best  book  you  wrote." 

"In  other  words,  I  might  just  as  well  have 
never  written  a  word." 

"Oh,  no.  You  underrate  yourself.  Oh, 
White-Jacket  isn't  a  great  book.  But  some 
parts  of  it  are.  Some  of  it  is  more  then  equal 
to  the  greatness  of  another  book  you  wrote,  or 
will  write,  a  book  that  is  great  as  a  whole  and 
not  merely  in  parts." 

"Is  it  very  deep,  this  later  whole  you  speak 
of?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  trying  not  to  smile,  "It  is 
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deep.  You  would  be  surprised  at  what  the 
scholars  have  read  into  your  books,  what  in- 
terpretations they  have  given." 

"No,"  he  seemed  a  little  angry.  "I  would 
not  be  surprised.  A  writer  sees  not  what  others 
read." 

"True.  And  anyway,  so  far  as  White-Jacket 
is  concerned,  I  can  hardly  see  you  putting  too 
much  thought  into  a  book  you  wrote  in  two 
months." 

"You  would  be  surprised  at  what  a  real 
writer  can  accomplish." 

"Yes,  but  you  had  so  much  against  you. 
The  hysteria  in  the  streets,  what  with  the  blue 
cholera  epidemic,  and  the  two  babies  teething, 
one  in  the  next  room." 

"You  have  an  amazing  knowledge  of  my 
private  life.  But  you  are  right,  it  was  difficult; 
though  a  man  can  do  anything  if  he  must." 

"Yes,  'must'  is  the  right  word  isn't  it?  I 
wonder,  if  you  had  gone  bankrupt,  what — " 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?  These  are  my 
private  affairs  you  speak  of;  I  will  not  have 
them  so  freely  discussed." 

"But  don't  you  see?"  I  asked.  "You  have 
no  say.  Your  life  belongs  to  the  future.  And 
in  that  future,  anyone  who  wants  to  know  can 
find  out  all  about  you.  All.  How  much  you 
made  from  Typee  and  Omoo,  and  how  much 
that  little  intellectual  dip,  Mardi,  cost  you, 
and  why  you  had  to  write  Redburn  and 
White-Jacket  in  only  four  months  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1849.  Anyone  can  know  all  that,  and 
much,  much  more.  Your  life  does  not  belong 
to  you."  He  looked  so  angry  at  these  words 
that  I  said,  "You  are  too  great,  to  keep  your 
life  to  yourself." 

"It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  realise  that  his  life 
is  no  longer  his  own  private  property,  but  I 
can  see  that  you  are  right,  that  a  genius  must 
belong  to  all.  And,  I  am  interested;  tell  me 
more  of  your  considerations  upon  my  White- 
Jacket." 

"Well  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  wrong  with  it;  primarily  that  it's  very 
dull  in  places." 

"I  never  claimed  — " 

"Let  me  finish.  I'm  going  to  be  frank  here, 
as  one  can  be  only  with  a  great  writer.  Your 
first  fifty  or  sixty  pages  consist  of  nothing  but 


facts.  Don't  you  think  you  would  have  done 
better  to  spread  the  facts  through  the  book  in 
smaller  doses?" 

"Time,  time;  there  is  never  enough,  ever, 
and  particularly  not  now.  To  do  as  you  sug- 
gest would  take  me  months  longer.  I  must 
have  money  and  I  must  have  it  right  away! 
And  besides,  the  book  is  not  worth  lavishing 
such  meticulous  care  upon.  It  was  written  to 
make  money  and  for  no  other  reason.  I  don't 
claim  it  to  be  anything  much;  that  is  your 
doing!" 

"And  it  is  my  doing  because  there  are  many 
things  in  the  book  that  are  magnificent.  But 
first,  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  falls  short  of  greatness.  As  a  young 
man,  sailing  aboard  the  frigate  'United 
States'  you  apparently  came  into  contact  with 
a  great  many  evils,  and  in  writing  White- 
Jacket  you  did  not  try  to  hide  those  evils  but 
only  changed  the  name  of  the  man-of-war  to 
the  'Neversink'.  So,  obviously,  you  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  no  matter  how  much  one  may  dislike 
what  he  sees,  one  must  nevertheless  record 
everything." 

"Yes,  and  I  would  do  it  again,  if  necessary." 

"All  right,  then,  let  me  also  say  that  I  feel 
you  would  have  done  far  better  if  you  had 
never  written  those  long,  dull  chapters  in 
which  you  so  carefully  explained  why  flog- 
ging and  similar  abuses  are  against  the  dic- 
tates of  Christianity  and  democracy.  Your 
satire  is  good  enough  to  stand  on  its  own ! " 

"You  are  assuming,  then,  that  the  ordinary 
reader  has  adequate  intelligence  to  interpret 
what  he  sees  before  him?" 

"Something  about  White- Jacket  must  have 
pleased  them;  it  sold  well  enough.  And  I  can't 
believe  that  it  was  your  dissitations  against 
the  Articles  of  War  that  gave  them  their  plea- 
sure." 

"You  speak  as  though  you  were  surprised 
that  those  particular  pages  did  not  crumble  to 
dust  as  you  read  them ! " 

"Exactly,  I  am  afraid."  I  crossed  to  his 
desk  and  picked  up  the  manuscript  of  White- 
Jacket.  "It's  so  strange  to  think  that  this  has 
not  been  published  yet  and  won't  be  for  a 
month  or  two." 

"Yes,  very  strange  indeed." 
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"But  let  me  go  on — ,"  I  turned  the  pages  of 
the  manuscript  slowly,  searching  for  certain 
passages.  "Ah,  yes,  here  we  are.  This  passage: 
'.  .  .  the  shot-boxes  are  uncovered;  showing 
the  grape-shot  —  aptly  so  called,  for  they  pre- 
cisely resemble  bunches  of  the  fruit;  though 
to  receive  a  bunch  of  iron  grapes  in  the  abdo- 
men would  be  but  a  sorry  dessert  .  .  .';  and 
then  again,  here  a  few  pages  further  along: 
'  "Jacket,"  cried  I,  you  must  change  your 
complexion !  you  must  hie  to  the  dyers  and  be 
dyed  that  I  may  live  .  .  ."  '.  And  you  go  on 
for  several  sentences  playing  with  those  two 
words,  'die',  and  'dye'.  These  puns  are  not 
worthy  of  you  nor  of  your  great  writing. 
They're  too  heavy-handed,  too  obvious,  and 
somehow  discordant,  even  when  coupled  with 
satire." 

"I  am  rather  fond  (that  word  has  fascina- 
ting origins,  you  know)  of  puns,  and  some 
have  approved." 

"Yes,  but  most  puns  are  far  too  cheaply 
bought.  Though  you  had  one  in  here,"  I  said, 
tapping  the  manuscript,  "That  I  liked.  Here 
at  the  very  end,  where  you  say  of  the  'Never- 
sink':  'outwardly  regarded  our  craft  is  a  lie  .  .' 
And  that,  I  think,  is  good,  because  it  is  subtle, 
because  so  much  hangs  upon  that  phrase,  be- 
cause it  leads  to  real  thought.  But  I'll  come 
back  to  that  later." 

"I  have  high  hopes,"  he  said  arily,  "That 
we'll  come  upon  something  that  you  approve 
of  before  too  long.  We  seem  already  to  have 
covered  most  of  the  book."  But  he  didn't 
smile. 

"Oh,  there's  a  lot  to  come  yet.  Your  meta- 
phors, for  instance;  they're  very  good.  They're 
original,  and  apt,  and  clean,  and  I  liked  them. 
Let's  see.  Just  offhand,"  I  leafed  through  the 
closely  written  pages,  "this  one:  '  .  .  .  .  like 
strips  of  blue  sky,  lay  the  pure  blue  collars  of 
our  frocks  upon  our  shoulders  .  .  . '." 

"Well,  at  least  you  have  discovered  some 
flavoring,  if  not  any  yeast." 

"Yes,  and  there  is  more  flavoring.  Your 
characterization,  for  instance.  It's  amazing 
how  much  you  managed  to  tell  about  your 
characters  in  so  few  words.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  known  Jack  Chase.  He  was  a  nob1. 
First  Captain  of  the  Top,  wasn't  he?  And  a 


strange  cross-breed  of  a  man.  He  could  see 
the  beauty  of  life  and  the  adventure  too,  and 
neither  one  obscured  the  other.  But  then  you 
did  know  him,  didn't  you?  On  board  the 
'United  States'?" 

"Yes,  I  knew  Jack  Chase,  John  J.  Chase. 
He  was  a  finer  gentleman  and  a  better  schol- 
ar than  most  men  I've  known  who  have 
claimed  those  titles.  He  was  quite  a  combina- 
tion." 

"And  that  other  one,  the  lieutenant,  Mad 
Jack,  who  countermanded  the  Captain's  or- 
ders during  the  gale  off  Cape  Horn;  you  knew 
him,  too,  on  board  the  'United  States',  didn't 
you?  And  Lefsford,  the  woeful  poet;  him, 
too." 

"Mad  Jack,  Lcmsford.  Yes,  they  were  real 
people;  very  little,  other  than  their  names,  is 
different  on  paper.  Lemsford  simply  afforded 
opportunities  for  humour;  but  Mad  Jack,  he 
was  a  different  case.  I  had  respect  for  him, 
because,  despite  his  penchant  for  grog,  he  was 
the  best  seaman  on  that  ship." 

"And  the  others;  Surgeon  Cuticle,  who  en- 
joyed a  good  amputation  more  than  anything 
else;  Captain  Claret,  who  suffered  from  too 
much  of  his  surname;  and  the  treacherous, 
double-dealing  master-at-arms,  the  most  evil 
of  them  all;  each  character  was  very  finely 
drawn." 

"Yes,  I  just  realised,  I  fabricated  a  great 
deal  more  of  that  book  there  out  of  my  ima- 
gination than  was  the  case  in  any  of  those  I 
wrote  before  it." 

"That  is  another  of  the  reasons  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  so  nearly  your  best.  But  the  main 
reason  is  your  satire."  I  began  turning  pages 
again.  "Yes,  here  are  some:  the  navagation 
class  for  midshipmen;  the  yells  of  the  boats- 
wains mate  on  Sunday  as  he  drives  the  sailors 
to  prayers  with  threats  and  curses;  the  clean- 
ing of  the  canon  balls,  because  the  commo- 
dore was  very  neat  and  would  not  fire  a  dirty 
shot  at  his  enemies.  And  by  far  the  best  pas- 
sage in  the  book,  and  perhaps  many  books: 
Surgeon  Cuticle  and  his  amputation.  The 
poor  surgeon;  his  fingers  just  itched  for  the 
knife  and  the  saw.  Or  perhaps  we  should  say 
poor  sailor,  poor  devil  of  a  sailor,  who  died 
during  an  operation  he  didn't  need.  That  was 
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a  wonderful  passage,  with  just  the  right  bal- 
ance of  understatement  and  accent." 

"And  I  liked  writing  that  chapter,  though 
perhaps  the  vein  of  humour  was  a  bit 
bloody." 

"Oh,  I  could  go  on  for  hours,  there  is  so 
much  I  would  like  to  say  and  ask;  but  I  feel 
as  though  I  shan't  be  here  long.  So  let  me  ask 
you  something.  What  is  your  white  jacket  a 
symbol  of?  Is  it,  as  I  feel,  a  symbol  of  the  col- 
oring that  an  intellectual,  thinking  to  protect 
himself,  takes  on  among  the  rabble  of  society, 
only  to  find  that  he  must  discard  it  or  be 
strangled  by  it?  Are  you  trying  to  say  that  an 
intellectual,  White- Jacket,  you,  on  board  the 
frigate  'United  States',  the  frigate  'Never- 
sink',  or,  as  you  pu  it,  on  board  the  great 
world-frigate,  this  earth — that  such  an  intel- 
lectual cannot  fit  into  the  pattern  of  the  rab- 
ble and  still  retain  that  attitude  of  the  mind 
in  which  he  so  revels,  and  holds  so  sacred?  Or 
is  it,  as  some  have  claimed,  a  symbol  of  your 
rebellion  against  the  religious  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  that  branch  of 
Christianity  known  as  Calvanism?  Or  is  it 
something  else  entirely?" 

"Go  on,  go  on,  I  am  thinking." 

"I  ask,  too,  how  your  final  chapter,  stating 
that  this  world  is  only  a  larger  frigate  among 
a  whole  Milky- Way  of  such  vessels,  and  that 
God  is  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  this  fleet; 
how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
you  portray  the  ship  'Neversink'  and  its  offi- 
cers, who  would  correspond  to  God's  officials 
on  the  earth,  as  almost  entirely  evil?" 

"Continue." 


"I  can  concieve  of  one,  and  only  one  answer 
that  would  seem  plausible  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  you  wrote  the  book  in  only  two 
month's  time,  and  even  now  are  just  finishing 
it.  For,  although  some  have  claimed  that  all 
that  appears  to  be  truly  religious  in  the  book 
is  only  so  on  the  surface,  and  that  each  state- 
ment really  means  the  opposite  of  whatever 
is  indicated,  I  cannot  believe  that  in  so  short  a 
time  as  two  months  you  could  have  construct- 
ed such  a  complex  work."  I  paused  question- 
ingly,  but  he  merely  smiled  and  nodded,  so  I 
went  on. 

"Perhaps  you  can  give  me  an  answer  to 
solve  all  problems,  but  it  seems  most  likely  to 
me  that  White- Jacket,  rather  than  having 
many  levels  of  meaning,  has  none  that  is  com- 
plete. It  appears  that  it  was  written  so  quick- 
ly that  paradoxes  and  confusions  which  you 
had  not  anticipated,  cropped  up  throughout 
the  book.  And  now,  will  you  please  answer 
me?" 

"No,  he  said,  "No,  I  will  not  answer  your 
questions.  For  when  you  return  to  wherever 
you  came  from,  you  would  not  remember  my 
answers  anyway,  for  those  answers  are  not 
known  in  your  own  day,  and  history  cannot  be 
changed.  And  for  the  same  reason  I  cannot 
revise  White-Jacket  in  view  of  what  you  have 
said,  even  if  I  had  the  time  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  make  such  changes,  for  that  too  would 
alter  history.  And,  anyway,  once  you  have 
left,  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  recall  that  you 
were  ever  in  my  presence  At  least,  so  my  rea- 
soning runs.  But  I  am  glad  you  did  appear,  if 
only  — " 
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The  Tangents  from  work  in  progress 


JOHN  W.  MALONE 


Henry  Cooper  sat  on  the  sofa,  a  certain 
chronic  stiffness  giving  him  an  air,  even  here 
in  his  own  living  room,  of  being  vaguely  ill 
at  ease.  The  woman  across  from  him  sipped 
her  highball  delicately,  her  bracelets  jang- 
ling with  the  lift  and  fall  of  her  arms.  Watch- 
ing her,  he  found  himself  slightly  annoyed  by 
the  studied  languor  of  her  movements.  But 
he  admired  again,  to  himself,  the  watered 
green  of  her  silk  dress,  and  was  struck  with 
how  little  she  had  aged  in  the  twenty-odd 
years  since  she  had  come  to  the  village.  He 
thought  perhaps  the  sea  air  had  preserved 
her  good  looks.  And  out  of  his  surprise  at  not 
having  noticed  before,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
in  the  past  months,  since  her  husband's  death, 
Martha  Nickerson  had  been  dressing  better, 
looking  better,  and,  perhaps,  it  seemed  to 
him,  younger. 

Martha  smiled  to  herself  and  set  her  drink 
down  carefully,  keeping  her  hand  on  the 
glass,  watching  the  ice  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  light-gold  liquid.  "Henry,"  she  asked 
suddenly  out  of  the  quiet,  speaking  in  a  little- 
girl  voice,  "have  you  ever  had  the  feeling 
that  you  were  surrounded,  somehow  caged  in 
by  something?"  Wanting  to  go  on,  but  afraid 
that  she  might  spoil  the  calculated  effect  of 
her  words,  she  closed  her  long  fingers  about 
the  highball,  letting  the  cold  seep  into  the 
palm  of  her  hand. 

"Caged  ?  Why,  yes,  in  a  sense,"  Henry  re- 
plied. It  was  not  the  sort  of  question  he 
would  have  expected  from  Martha,  or,  for 
that  matter,  from  anyone  in  the  village. 
"But,"  he  said  softly,  "caged  out,  not  in."  A 
croud  of  quiet,  somehow  ferocious  little  mem- 
ories seemed  to  rush  in  upon  him. 

Martha  removed  her  hand  from  her  glass, 
and,  looking  over  at  Henry  with  a  smile, 
lightly  pushed  the  sleeves  back  from  her 
wrists.  She  had  not  been  quite  sure  how  he 
would  take  the  question,  whether  he  would 
detect  that  it  was  as  much  artful  as  sincere; 


apparently  he  had  taken  her  to  be  wholly  sin- 
cere. And  yet  his  answer  left  her  at  something 
of  a  loss  as  to  how  she  should  continue.  She 
did  not  understand  quite  what  he  was  talking 
about.  But,  making  a  decision,  she  smiled 
again,  and  said,  "You  see,  Henry,  I've  felt 
all  bottled  up  here  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
village.  And  thirty  years  is  a  long  time  to 
feel  anything. 

He  was  almost  amused  by  this  last  remark, 
but,  partially  because  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  had  spoken,  and  partially  because 
he  thought  he  understood  and  could  help  her 
and  perhaps  himself,  he  was  touched  instead, 
and,  leaning  forward,  he  said,  "Yes,  Martha, 
yes.  It  is." 

She  knew  she  had  him  then,  and  was  a  lit- 
tle ashamed  of  herself  for  leading  him  on, 
for  not  being  able  to  be  more  than  half  sin- 
cere. She  picked  up  her  glass.  The  light  from 
the  table  lamp  at  her  side  caught  the  color 
of  the  bourbon,  seeming  to  burn  on  the  sur- 
face, a  golden  suggestion;  tempting.  She 
swirled  her  drink  a  bit.  "You've  lived  here 
— how  long,  Henry?  Longer  than  I,  I  know. 
Thirty-five  years?" 

"Thirty-six."  His  voice  betrayed  to  him  a 
bitterness  he  would  have  liked  to  ignore. 

Martha  detected  the  bitterness,  too,  and 
didn't  know  quite  what  to  make  of  it:  "Then 
you'd  like  to  get  out,  as  much  as  I? 

"No."  He  shook  his  head.  "I'd  be  afraid." 
He  looked  over  at  her,  and  away  again.  "You 
know,  its  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  ever 
really  likes  his  refuge.  It  seems  sometimes 
that  peace  and  quiet  are  harder  to  take  than 
any  kind  of  rat-race.  You've  got  time  to 
think."  These  were  not  the  questions  he 
wanted  to  answer;  they  simply  made  more 
evident,  a  little  more  painful  the  questions  he 
was  always  facing  but  could  not  answer. 

She  knew,  then,  that  she  was  on  the  wrong 
track.  That  much  was  clear,  even  though 
she  didn't  understand  in  the  least  what  was 
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happening.  She  tried  again.  'Tor  me,  Henry, 
it's  just  that  the  village  is  so  small  and  unin- 
teresting. So  tied  up  in  itself.  When  Jim  was 
alive  it  was  different.  Now  -  I've  hardly  any 
friends  here.  You  know  that.  And  I  -  oh,  Hen- 
ry, I  just  can't  bear  it  any  longer. 

He  was  startled  by  the  outburst  and  shift- 
ed on  the  sofa,  settling  back  uncomfortably 
against  the  cushions.  He  wondered  what  she 
was  getting  at.  "Everyone  wants  what  they 
can't  have,  Martha,"  he  said,  at  the  same 
time  disgusted  by  the  inanity,  the  inadequacy 
of  his  words. 

"Yes.  Things  they  can't  have.  Without 
money."  She  took  a  sip  from  her  glass  and 
then  another,  finally  leaning  foward  to  say: 
"Henry,  I  want  to  leave  here,  to  live,  it  hap- 
pens, in  New  York,  to  have  some  of  the 
things-"  She  paused,  looking  down  at  her 
drink,  and  as  she  continued  her  voice  soften- 
ed for  a  moment.  "Some  of  the  things  I've 
always  wanted.  To  live  a  different  life;  some- 
thing new  and  gay.  And  maybe  a  little  wild." 
She  paused  again,  smiling  softly,  her  cheeks 
flushed  and  youthful.  But  as  she  continued 
the  smile  fell  from  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
and  she  began  to  frown.  "I've  come  to  you, 
Henry,  because  you're  a  lawyer,  and  because 
I've  always  thought  of  you  as  one  of  the  few 
friends  I  have  here.  You  see,  Henry,  I  want 
to  sell  the  beach  property.  Jim's  been  dead 
for  almost  a  year  now.  I  feel  I  can  respect- 
ably sell  it,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  get  a 
good  price." 

The  thought  that  Martha  Nickerson  might 
one  day  decide  to  sell  the  beach  property  had 
only  vaguely  crossed  Henry's  mind.  It  was  a 
possibility  he  had  not  wanted  to  consider. 
The  beach  itself  was  owned  by  the  town,  but 
the  dunes  and  all  the  bordering  land  had 
been  owned  by  her  husband's  family  for 
years,  putting  the  rest  of  the  village  at  the 
mercy,  as  it  were,  of  the  Nickersons.  -  "Look, 
Martha.  Do  you  realise  how  important  that 
land  is  to  this  village?  Do  you  understand 
what  selling  would  mean  in  terms  of  ruining, 
if  you  like,  a  way  of  life?  Do  you  see  that?" 

"Of  course,"  she  managed  to  say.  The 
number  of  wretched  nights  she'd  spent  con- 
vincing herself  that  she  had  the  right  to  sell 
were  still  fresh  in  her  mind.  "It's  my  prop- 
erty," she  said.  "I  own  it.  I  can  do  what  I 


want  with  it ! " 

The  stiffness  seemed  suddenly  to  fall  from 
Henry's  thin  frame.  It  was  replaced  by  ten- 
sion, but  the  tension  was  vibrant  and  alive 
where  the  stiffness  had  been  dead.  "Legally," 
he  said,  "you  are  quite  correct.  Jim  left  you 
the  land,  as  I  recall,  without  any  strings  at- 
tached. However,"  he  stopped,  leaning  his 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  stroking  his 
forehead  with  the  side  of  his  hand.  "He  left 
it  that  way  because  he  trusted  you  not  to  sell 
it.  He  loved  this  place,  Martha.  To  sell  the 
land  would  be,  quite  simply,  in  one  blow,  to 
nullify  that  love,  and,"  he  paused,  "indirect- 
ly, the  love  he  had  for  you.  That's  the  truth, 
Martha.  We  both  know  that." 

Marha's  eyes  sparkled  briefly  with  tears. 
"Please,  Henry.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  enter  into  it.  Jim  and  all  -  believe  me, 
it's  been  hard  to  reconcile  what  I  want  with 
what  seems  to  be  right-" 

"I  know,  Martha." 

" —  But  I've  made  up  my  mind.  I  don't 
owe  a  thing  to  the  people  here.  I've  lived  in 
the  village  for  thirty  years  and  they  still 
won't  trust  me,  still  won't  quite  accept  me. 
I  know  what  bothers  them.  They  can't  forget, 
not  for  a  minute,  that  Jim  was  almost  twice 
my  age  when  I  married  him.  None  of  them 
would  ever  come  out  and  say  it,  but  they've 
always  thought  of  me  as  invading  their  vill- 
age, a  city  girl.  A  scheming  little  gold-digger. 
Sometimes  they've  almost  made  me  feel  like 
one."  She  took  a  gulp  from  the  highball 
glass.  "I'm  not  vindictive.  Or  at  least  only  a 
little  bit.  I  just  want  to  get  away."  "Jim,  I 
hope,"  she  said,  softly,  "loved  me  more  than 
the  village.  As  for  the  rest  of  them,  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  give  up  my  chances  of  some- 
thing a  little  better,  just  for  them.  And  I'm 
not  going  to.  Though  I  don't  suppose  you're 
going  to  be  any  help,  are  you?" 

"No.  No,  I'm  not.  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference how  either  of  us  might  feel  about  the 
village,  or  what  we  might  want  for  ourselves. 
If  you're  going  to  sell  that  land  and  allow 
some  cheap  seaside  camp  to  be  built,  you're 
taking  the  lives  of  two  hundred  people  and, 
in  effect,  twisting  them  to  your  whim.  You 
can't  do  that,  Martha.  And  I'll  not  only  not 
help  you,  but  do  my  best  to  stop  you." 

Martha  felt  suddenly  older  than  her  fifty 
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years.  As  she  stood  up,  a  dizzness  brought  on 
by  the  liquor  and  by  sitting  so  long  and 
standing  so  suddenly  closed  in  on  her  mo- 
mentarily. But  she  tilted  back  her  head  to 
stare  at  Henry:  "You  don't  mean  that,"  she 
said. 

"My  very  best,  Martha,"  he  said,  angry 
at  her  for  having  taken  advantage  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  at  himself  for  allowing  her  to  dupe 
him. 

She  had  crossed  the  room  to  the  hallway 
and  turned  now,  standing  just  inside  the 
screen  door.  "Bastard,"  she  said,  her  lips 
trembling. 

Henry  looked  at  her,  blinking.  Then  he 
smiled  and  laughed.  "Goodnight,  Martha," 
he  said,  holding  the  door  open  for  her. 

She  caught  her  breath  and  hurried  down 
the  path,  her  heels  clicking  eratically  but  de- 
fiantly on  the  flagstones.  Henry,  regretful, 
for  a  moment,  that  he  had  laughed,  watched 
her  returning  to  her  dark  house.  Slowly  he 
strolled  across  the  grass.  It  was  soft  and  quiet 
underfoot.  From  where  he  stood  he  could  see 


the  ocean,  and  even  hear  it,  whispering  above 
the  crickets.  The  moon  was  nearly  full,  and 
though  he  liked  a  cold,  moonless,  starlit  sky, 
tonight  the  yellow  light  glowed  softly  on  the 
ocean,  and  the  earth  and  sea,  for  once, 
seemed  more  wonderful  to  him  than  the  sky. 

Standing  in  the  cool  June  breeze,  he  felt 
an  exhilaration  greater  than  he  had  experi- 
enced in  years.  He  felt  free  and  satisfied,  and 
he  wondered  if  he  dared  go  for  a  moonlight 
swim.  The  temperature  was  against  it,  at 
least  for  a  man  of  his  age,  and  he  started  back 
into  the  house.  As  he  stood  on  the  doorstep 
the  church  tower  clock  began  to  clang  out 
the  hour.  It  did  not  seem  an  intrusion  on  the 
night.  It  was  an  expected,  even  anticipated 
part  of  the  whole. 

He  went  inside.  In  the  livingroom  he 
plumped  the  cushions  on  the  sofa  and  carried 
the  two  highball  glasses  out  to  the  kitchen. 
Martha's  was  still  a  third  full.  He  emptied 
it  into  the  sink  and  watched  the  diluted  gold 
drain  away. 


English  Four 


GORDON  C.  FITCH 


From  Bulfinch  one,  in  rolling  stream 
Comes  the  universal  theme: 
Use  not  this,  specific  be; 
Plant  another  cherry  tree. 


THOMAS  N.  BISSINGER 


The  boy  stood  poised  on  the  low  gray  rock.  It  was  morning  and  the 
dew  was  still  on  the  ground  and  on  the  leaves  and  on  the  top  of  the  thin 
grass  and  lilac  bushes.  The  mist  had  departed  and  he  was  glad  because 
he  had  never  been  swimming  when  there  was  mist.  He  liked  to  see  the 
freshness  of  the  sun  as  it  barely  appeared  on  the  hazy  horizon  line,  and 
he  liked  the  feeling  that  everything  was  clear  and  it  was  going  to  be  a 
fine  day. 

The  boy  looked  at  the  water.  He  studied  it  carefully.  It  was  dark 
green  and  blue  and  shiny  in  some  places  and  dark  in  others.  It  was  still. 
No  ripples  or  circles.  The  slippery,  graceful,  effortless  trout  and  the 
bright  cocky  kingfishers  and  the  nervous  skeeters  and  the  tiny  little  in- 
sects he  could  hardly  see  -  none  had  appeared  yet.  The  boy  was  glad 
of  this.  He  liked  the  silence  of  the  water.  The  silence  and  the  darkness 
and  the  deepness  of  the  water,  cold,  tingly,  shivery,  aching.  When  it 
was  this  way,  he  felt  the  closeness,  the  aloneness  with  himself,  the  pure- 
ness  of  the  moment.  It  was  a  time  to  close  his  eyes  and  feel  his  stomach 
knot  up  and  then  relax. 

Now  the  water  was  of  a  lighter  blue.  The  day  was  slightly  lighter.  It 
was  time  to  dive  and  the  water  knew  it  was  time  to  dive  and  the  boy 
knew  it  was  time  to  dive,  time  to  accept  the  challenge,  the  cold  burn- 
ing hot  cold  brillant  challenge.  He  wiggled  his  toes  and  rubbed  his 
shoulder.  He  wasn't  warm  but  it  was  time  to  dive  and  he  knew  the 
empty  feeling  if  he  stepped  back  off  the  rock. 

The  worst  was  always  now.  He  hesitated  and  touched  his  foot  to  the 
water  and  moved  it  gently.  Tiny  ripples  spread  and  the  boy  counted 
them-  six,  seven-  and  then  they  died  out.  He  tested  the  water  again. 
Cold.  He  could  feel  the  thick  lump  in  his  throat,  and  he  swallowed 
quickly. 

The  sun  was  a  little  higher  now  and  the  water  was  a  lighter  green  and 
not  so  blue.  The  boy  knew  he  couldn't  delay  any  longer;  he  had  to  go 
in  now  before  the  challenge  and  the  thrill  were  lost.  He  leaned  forward 
and  breathed  the  deep  cool  air  and  then  dove  in.  As  he  met  the  water, 
he  couuld  feel  each  goose  pimple  and  hair  flatten  out.  He  trembled  and 
kicked  his  legs  harder  as  the  water  rushed  with  wet  force  through  his 
hair  and  fingers.  He  pushed  deeper.  He  felt  powerful  and  glad,  and 
when  he  burst  to  the  surface  he  was  exuberant  and  joyous  and  awake. 
It  all  felt  good,  and  the  boy  felt  good  and  he  knew  he  felt  good  and  so 
he  smiled. 
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Miss  La  Verne 


Miss  La  Verne  shook  herself  in  the  seat, 
crossed  her  unstockinged  legs,  and  turned  a 
thoughtful  curl  of  her  black  hair.  A  vague 
feeling  of  discontent  wrapped  itself  around 
her  like  the  long  string  of  empty  days  which 
made  up  what  she  knew  as  life.  She  felt  chilly 
and  pulled  the  stole  closer  about  her  body. 

The  coliseum  began  to  come  into  focus.  It 
was  sort  of  a  cross  between  Ebbets  Field  and 
Carnegie  Hall.  Peanut  venders  waded 
through  the  crowd  like  roosters,  hurling  their 
songs  against  the  sky  and  then  bending  to 
peck  at  customers.  Little  boys  played  peek- 
a-boo  around  the  solemn,  silent  stone  col- 
umns. And  all  around  were  the  lovers,  chat- 
ting excitedly,  their  heads  bent  together, 
their  hands  clasped,  their  legs  wrapped  tight 
under  warm  blankets.  The  blankets  made 
little  splotches  of  red  and  green  and  yellow 
in  the  huge  semi-circle  of  the  coliseum.  Miss 
La  Verne  was  near  the  top  row  from  which 
she  could  see  the  whole  panorama,  from 
which  she  could  tune  her  ears  to  the  buzz  of 
conservations  and  inhale  the  great  clouds  of 
smoke  which  wafted  up  from  the  thousand 
little  red  dots  of  cigarettes  in  the  evening 
haze.  She  always  took  the  top  seats,  farthest 
from  the  music  but  nearest  to  the  students. 
Boys  and  girls  clustered  in  pairs  on  the  mar- 
ble benches  in  the  25c-and-bring-a  blanket 
section,  with  enough  money  for  subway  fare 
and  enough  boldness  to  thrust  themselves  in- 
to the  music  just  as  they  thrust  themselves 
into  life.  As  for  herself,  Miss  La  Verne  slip- 
ped into  the  music  and  then,  a  little  abashed 
at  the  emotions  it  provoked,  slipped  timidly 
out  again. 

A  young  couple  plopped  down  on  the 
bench  in  front  of  her.  The  boy  crooked  one 
long,  protective  arm  about  the  girl  and  ges- 
tured excitedly  with  the  other.  The  girl,  a 
fluffy  little  thing,  listened  to  him  with  a  cryp- 
tic, satisfied  smile  which  turned  up  at  the 
corners.  Miss  La  Verne  knew  she  was  think- 


C.  DARNTON 


ing  of  something  else,  something  fluffy  -  like 
her  hair  or  perhaps  her  image  in  the  mirror 
before  she  left.  It  was  a  self-satisfied  image 
which  nestled  into  the  crook  of  his  arm  and 
nodded  wisely,  emptily,  at  his  flow  of  excited 
words. 

A  wisp  of  mousey  hair,  cut  short  in  Julie 
Harris  style,  turned  suddenly  to  the  couple 
from  the  seat  in  front.  It  belonged  to  a  girl 
who  had  accompanied  them  to  the  concert 
and  was  now  engaged  in  whispering  some- 
thing witty  to  them.  Miss  La  Verne  was  sure 
it  was  witty  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  boy 
laugh  and  tease  her  with  an  "aw-go-on." 
Miss  La  Verne  found  herself  liking  the  girl. 
A  black  turtle  neck  sweater  and  blue  jeans 
covered  her  fragile,  little-boy  body.  Her  crop- 
ped hair  reminded  Miss  La  Verne  of  a  furry 
little  animal.  "A  chipmunk,"  she  thought, 
A  darling  little  chipmunk." 

The  girl  was  talking  furiously.  The  words 
tumbled  pell-mell  from  her  mouth,  and  her 
hands  dashed  all  over  the  place  -  grabbing 
at  the  air,  smoothing  it,  then  dashing  it  to 
the  ground. 

"Sure  he's  crude."  she  said.  "He's  loud 
and  bold  and  brash  and  noisy  -  but  who's 
scared  of  noise?  Wagner,  Beethoven,  Tchai- 
kovsky weren't.  Just  those  old  ladies  who  sit 
and  knit  to  Mozart  chamber  music.  Think 
I  care  if  the  critics  say  Gershwin  couldn't 
master  the  sonata  form?  I  like  his  rhythm.  I 
like  his  force.  I  like  the  wail  of  that  blue 
trumpet  way  off  into  the  night." 

She  illustrated  it  by  standing  on  her  seat 
and  stretching  her  tiny  arms  above  her  head. 
The  fluffy  girl  suppressed  a  giggle,  and  sev- 
eral heads  snapped  towards  the  girl,  who  was 
too  involved  in  her  discourse  to  notice. 

"That's  real  m  u  s  ic  ,"  she  proclaimed. 
That's  naked  emotion.  It's  naked  truth.  It 
gives  you  shivers  all  down  the  spine." 

And  she  popped  down  suddenly  on  her 
seat,  her  forehead  balanced  on  the  back  of 
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her  hand.  "I  gotta  think  a  minute,"  she  said 
solemnly.  The  boy  laughed  a  rumbling  pleas- 
ant laugh  which  rocked  his  broad  shoulders, 
and  his  girl  fairly  screeched.  "Honestly,"  she 
said.  She  bent  over,  squeeked,  stopped  her- 
self for  a  breathless  moment,  and  turned  her 
head  into  the  protection  of  his  overcoat. 
"Honestly"  blurted  from  under  the  collar. 

"What  a  queer,"  a  husband  said  through 
his  chewing  gum  to  a  wife. 

But  Miss  La  Verne  was  sure  she  liked  her. 
"Just  like  a  naughty  little  chipmunk,  she 
thought,  and  she  let  the  laughter  of  the  others 
lose  itself  in  the  overall  mumble  of  the  crowd. 
She  settled  herself  in  her  seat  and  prepared 
to  think  back.  A  happy,  sad  smile  crept  across 
her  face  in  the  evening  haze.  Happy  because 
of  the  carefree  happiness  of  the  youth  about 
her,  their  intense  belief  in  the  importance  of 
the  moment,  and  their  abandonment  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening  of  music  soon  to  start. 
Sad  because  of  the  sadness  of  life  in  general. 
Her  sadness  was  a  complicated  emotion.  In 
fact  she  was  rather  proud  that  she  had 
probed  deep  enough  to  discover  it.  Or  had 
lived  long  enough,  she  admitted.  Lived  long 
enough  to  submit  herself  to  the  necessities  of 
the  days  and  nights  which  piled  up  into 
weeks  and  years  the  sum  of  which,  she 
thought,  is  that  vague  quantity  we  call  a  life- 
time. A  lifetime  measured  off  in  Sunday  din- 
ners, Monday  washes,  Friday  shopping,  and 
Saturday  -  well  at  least  there  was  the  Satur- 
day music. 

The  music  was  about  to  begin,  and  she  pre- 
pared herself  for  the  first  moment  of  sound. 
It  was  a  moment  she  always  savoured,  a  little 
frightened  of  the  emotions  the  music  would 
provoke,  frightened,  she  thought  in  her  trite 
way,  like  a  lover  before  a  long-awaited  ren- 
dezvous. And  then  the  release  at  the  first 
crash.  It  seemed  to  her  that  music  was  all 
bumps  and  crashes  covered  with  smooth  stuff, 
a  subtle  film  hiding  agony  underneath,  agony 
which  pulsed  and  pounded  like  the  rock  she 
dropped  long  ago. 

She  had  been  bicycling  home  from  school 
and  had  found  a  chipmunk  half  run  over.  His 


little  body  was  twisted  and  knotted  in  pain, 
his  hind  legs  pasted  into  the  grease  of  the 
road,  his  forelegs  groping  in  the  air,  pleading 
to  her  it  seemed.  She  passed  him  on  the  bike 
but  stopped  herself  and  returned.  It  was  a 
difficult  decision  to  make,  but  she  had  to  de- 
cide quickly.  Was  it  not  "right"  to  put  him 
out  of  his  misery,  death  being  so  inevitable? 
She  went  to  the  stone  wall  and  chose  the 
heaviest  stone  she  could  lift.  It  was  an  ugly, 
pointed  thing,  and  it  took  all  her  strength  to 
lift  it  above  her  head.  She  stood  poised  there 
for  a  long  second.  She  musn't  do  it  lightly; 
make  it  hard  and  quick.  With  all  her  strength 
she  sent  the  rock  crashing  down,  sharp  end 
first,  on  his  back.  She  grazed  him,  but  not 
enough.  He  twisted  his  head  towards  her 
with  a  baffled,  imploring  look.  It  took  three 
times  to  kill  him.  Three  times  she  raised  the 
rock  and  sent  it  crashing  down  until  with  a 
terrible  last  shudder  he  collapsed  and  died. 
She  knew  then  that  she  wouldn't  like  to  be 
God.  She  knew  then  that  life  could  be  cruel 
and  ugly,  terribly  ugly.  The  cymbals 
crashed  and  the  piano  banged  out  the  jarring 
rhythms  of  the  jazz. 

The  girl,  also  was  swept  away  by  the  mus- 
ic. Her  fragile  body  rocked  and  swayed;  her 
hands  danced  and  directed;  she  was  like  a 
little  child  in  front  of  a  phonograph.  She  felt 
the  music  completely  and  showed  openly 
what  she  felt.  Miss  La  Verne  felt  her  person- 
ality drift  out  towards  the  youngster,  encom- 
pass her  warmly,  sway  with  her  in  the  music. 
She  sympathized.  She  understood.  She  loved. 
The  girl  swayed  more  and  more  wildly.  She 
began  to  hum,  to  sing,  to  yell.  She  was 
bothering  the  others,  but  she  forgot  them  all 
and  continued  louder.  'T  ma  rooster!"  she 
announced.  "I'm  gonna  crow.  Cock  a  — 

"Don't ! "  Miss  La  Verne  interrupted. 
"Don't  crow,"  she  pleaded.  Don't  make  them 
laugh.  Don't  let  them.  They're  not  worth  it." 

"Who  are  you?"  said  the  girl.  "What  do 
you  care  if  I  crow  or  not?  It's  none  of  your 
business.  You  can't  understand,  anyhow.  It's 
the  music.  The  music !  You  can't  understand" 

And  she  crowed. 
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Need 


DAVID  M.  LEVIN 


Let  the  miners  dig  their  pits, 
and  let  the  midnight  coal 
glisten  in  the  sun. 
Centuries  have  passed  by 
the  whispers 
of  the  primeval  forests; 
and  many  historians 
might  claim  the  life 
of  these  trees 
can  properly  be  forgotten, 
when  a  Troy  or  a  Verdun 
or  a  Pusan 

waits  to  tell  its  story. 

The  savage  wilds 

rooted  in  the  blood, 

but  lost  their  touch; 

they  fell,  the  disinherited  gods. 

They  pressed 

against  each  other 

and  piled  up 

in  the  belly  of  the  Earth, 

unspeaking  fossils. 

Day  was  refused  them, 

and  warmth; 

yet  they  matured 

and  filled  in 

on  lost  experiences. 

Then  Man's  industrial  finger 

had  the  urge  to  probe 

the  ungoverned  past: 

it  tickled 

with  a  noisy  drill 

the  tombs  of  jet 

and  hauled  them  to  the  surface. 

Industry's  furnaces 

bellow;  they  must  be  appeased. 

The  steam  locomotive 

is  always  impatient  for  a  push, 

and  the  steel-ribbed  skyscrapers 

press  to  be  raised  from  the  blue-sheet. 

And  though  the  feeder 

at  the  furnace 

and  the  passengers  on  the  train 
don't  understand  it, 
the  dream  of  the  forests 
is  realized. 
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Movies  Are  Better  Than  Ever 


DAVID  FINKLE 


Recently  we  attended  the  showing  of  one 
of  those  pictures  that  runs  for  more  than 
three  hours,  in  order  to  find  out  why  "Movies 
are  Better  than  Ever."  We  came  out  with  the 
impression  that  the  reason  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  people  that  attend.  Actually,  we  can't 
remember  when  movies  weren't  supposed  to 
be  better  than  ever,  but,  anyway,  we've  de- 
cided that  it  is  the  audience  with  whom  you 
watch  a  movie  that  determines  whether  you 
have  a  good  time  or  not. 

All  the  credits  had  been  shown  and  we  had 
settled  back,  when  

-There's  Rock  Handsome.  Isn't  he  marvel- 
ous? I  hear  that  he  just  got  married.  I  can't 
understand  it.  She's  supposed  to  be  a  reg- 
ularWell,  you  know  what. 

-I  know.  I  think  that  it's  just  one  of  those 
publicity  stunts.  I  give  them  a  year  and  a 
half. 

-Doesn't  Liz  look  beautiful?  I  saw  a  picture 
of  her  in  the  newspaper  the  other  day.  She 
was  all  frumped  out.  I  guess  if  we  had  those 
make-up  people,  we'd  be  just  as  pretty. 

-Look  at  that.  She  stepped  in  some  mud. 
I'll  bet  she'll  strike  oil  because  of  that.  See. 
Didn't  I  tell  you?  How  about  that?  You  can 
always  tell.  It's  the  insignificant  things  that 
matter. 

-Oooo  isn't  that  the  cutest  baby?  My 
daughter  is  expecting  in  

-I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
married  to  Rock  Handsome. 

-What  do  you  mean?  He's  probably  just 
like  anybody  else. 

-Oh  no!  He's  so  ooooh  such  a  per- 
fect gentleman  and  just  wonderful. 

-Hell.  I'll  bet  if  all  I  did  was  sit  on  my  can 
all  day,  I'd  be  pretty  wonderful  myself. 

-You  don't  understand.  He's  so.  .. 

-Dammed  if  I  don't.  If  you  asked  me,  all 
those  actors  aren't  worth.  .. 

-It's  nothing  like  the  book.  In  the  book,  the 
character  of  Stokie  was  much  more  defined 
much  more  symbolic.  You  know  what  I 
mean. 


-Take  that  last  part.  In  the  book,  it  took 
place  in  the  bridal  suite  on  the  honeymoon 
night.  So  symbolic.  You  know. 

-Yes.  I  know. 

-Of  course,  the  movies  must  comform  to 
the  codes.  It's  a  shame,  though.  Don't  you 
agree? 

-Yes.  I  agree. 

-He's  not  dead;  he's  not.  He  can't  be. 

-He's  so  terrific.  I  shudder  when  I  look  at 
him.  He's  so  terrific. 

-I've  gotten  six  new  pictures  for  my  bed- 
room. My  mother  is  mad,  but  I  couldn't  go 
to  sleep  at  night  if  he  weren't  close. 

-He's  not  dead;  he's  not.  He  

-Everybody  knows  that  chartreuse  isn't  in 
the  rainbow.  How  can  they  show  that  and 
not  be  ashamed?  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Wilbury  bull  has  much  longer  horns.  Look 
at  that,  will  you.  Everybody  knows  that  oil 
looks  more  blue  than  purple  on  a  windy  day. 

-She  didn't  interpret  that  line  correctly. 
The  empasis  should  be  on  the  "the". 

-That  house!  Everybody  knows  that  

-I  think  you're  cute. 

-I  think  you're  cute,  too. 

-I  think  you're  cuter  than  me. 

-No.  You're  much  cuter  than  me. 

-All  right.  I'm  cuter. 

-That's  better       WHAT!  O  yeah 

You  kiss  fabulous. 

-You  kiss  more  fabulous  than  

And,  so,  as  the  lights  went  up,  we  left, 
promising  that  if  this  movie  were  ever  on  tel- 
evision, we'd  be  sure  to  watch  and  see  what 
it  was  about. 
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After  Sunset 


GORDON  C.  FITCH 


The  birds  sang  in  the  dark  forest;  the 
sky  and  air  and  ground  mixed  lavender 
and  mauve  and  haze;  over  the  long  lawn, 
through  occasional  ennobled  trees,  anciently 
planted,  drifted  the  small  sounds  of  the  sum- 
mer darkness  and  beyond  them,  down  a 
broad  brown  road,  well  affixed  at  either  side 
with  arching  trees  that  gave,  in  the  blaze  of 
the  noon  sun,  shade,  and  in  the  expectant 
dusk,  a  quickening  coolness  and  darkness  that 
was  silently  felt,  passed  a  solitary  man,  walk- 
ing with  head  gazing  only  at  the  stony  walk 
ahead,  sunk  in  the  distant  thought;  behind 
him  rose  the  dark  arbors  of  cedar,  black  and 
uttering  perfumes  into  the  night;  above  their 
jagged  tops  was  the  deep  sky,  without  depth 
or  bottom,  and  three  bright  jewels  in  the 
vast  night. 

Thus  he  saw,  and  after  long  moments  turn- 
ed to  the  west;  facing  him  was  the  blank, 
evening-hollowed  face  of  a  deserted  mansion; 
around  it  stood  dishevelled  bushes,  dark,  and 
running  down  the  cool  long  grass  slid  over  a 
terrace  and  levelled  to  the  great  lawn.  About 
the  house  two  gaunt  trees  held  a  vast,  neg- 
lected magnificence.  Above  the  house  the  sky 
was  red  and  violet  with  old  fire  and  blue  with 
night.  The  evening  star  burned,  unreal  as  in 
a  dream.  He  breathed  the  thick  air  slowly, 
air  turgid  with  the  choking  sweetness  of  the 
lilacs  that  stood  close  along  the  path  he 
watched.  Almost  with  the  heaviness  of  per- 
fume, the  smell  hovered  smokily,  drifting 
invisibly  away  on  an  impalpable  breeze. 

Soon,  she  would  come. 

The  thought  of  her  sent  shuddering  blows 
through  his  aching  chest;  the  whole  world 
was  pent,  and  ready  to  burst  with  some  in- 
credible seed  or  flower  into  the  sparkling  uni- 
verse; deep  though  it  was  under  the  mur- 
muring sea  of  dusk.  Here  had  he  waited  as 
the  sun  crept  downward  to  his  fiery  death, 
as  the  heavens  flamed  incandescent,  as  the 
coals  died,  and  the  perfumed  breezes  moved, 
and  the  leaves  stirred  sleepily  and  love  be- 
came eternal  and  unmoving  and  the  dusk 
gathered  his  strands  and  shadows  into  the 


web  of  night.  She  would  come,  her  face  half 
shadowed  in  the  twilight,  for  a  winged  in- 
stant she  would  appear  

And  this  was  the  culminating  tryst.  Did 
not  the  searing  tension  in  the  air  inspire  the 
coursing  flame  of  love?  Was  not  this  the 
night,  even  the  very  hour  ? 

As  he  first  saw  her,  afar  off  down  the  long 
path,  he  thought  time  and  heart  and  the 
wheels  of  the  universe  together  stopped  and 
paused;  in  the  dusk  were  the  symmetric  scales 
of  fate  stilled  and  gathered  to  a  silence;  the 
air  became  a  sea  of  wine,  and  from  the 
ground  the  warm  breath  of  the  day  suspired. 
His  entire  body  moved  within  and  his  mind 
glowed.  She  approached  with  the  uncon- 
scious walk  of  women  that  is  the  most  lovely 
dance;  more  and  more  she  was  visible,  more 
and  more  he  gathered  within;  she  saw  him  -  - 
she  smiled,  radiating  into  the  silent  storm 
around  him.  The  word  collected  in  perfect 
symmetry  behind  her;  the  heavens  gathered 
above  and  the  earth  below  for  the  ultimate 
consumation  transcension,  translation,  ut- 
ter union  

She  paused;  "Hello,"  she  softly  said,  and 
continued  walking,  her  destination  inexplic- 
able. He  nodded  an  inarticulte  reply,  unable 
to  speak,  and  -  -  she  walked  on,  fading  into 
the  darkness,  to  some  origin  of  light  and 
laughing  enclosed  by  warm  black  walls  and 
the  odor  of  burning  firewood  and  perfume, 
hidden  in  the  vines  of  night;  she  disappeared. 

Softly  from  above  the  lightning  dropped 
into  the  forest.  The  earth  shuddered  and  the 
air  rumbled  gently  in  its  sleep.  The  breeze 
moved  a  little  faster,  now  cooler.  He  turned 
and  walked  in  one  opposite  direction  from 
the  goddess  down  the  long  dark  path,  that 
now  looked  like  the  aisle  in  a  vaulted  church, 
dark  in  the  warm  night;  great  drops  slowly 
fell  from  the  weeping  sky,  making  little  puffs 
of  dust  and  little  drops  of  mud  and  little 
craters.  Somewhere  a  bird  called.  Then  all 
was  silence,  and  he  walked  on  alone,  dissolv- 
ing into  darkess. 


THOMAS  BERMAN  WEISBUCH 


The  stripling  king  malingers, 

Forgets  his  father  daytimes,  nights 

Files  backwards  down  the  long  halls 

Of  his  myth's  home,  stays, 

Indulges  in  the  stoning  of  a  broken  wall 

And  passionately  slays 

The  knave  who  raised  the  princess'  veil 

To  capture  the  happiness  of  perishable  truth. 

He  learns  in  court. 

At  dinner  manages  an  imbroglio 

Retrieves  the  situation  with  dexterity. 

He  talks,  is  talked  to  in  return. 

We  have  heard  the  talk,  the  words,  have  talked, 

But  we  have  never  spoken  nor  been  spoken  to,  the 

Word  has  been  forgotten 

And  the  old  King. 

We  have  slept  beneath  the  axe's  arc 

Forgetting  the  dumb  drop 

Forgetting  the  blood's  inner  run 

Until  the  cold  explication. 

Then  momentary  vision  is  regret 

Chiaroscuro  flutters  and  then  fails 

The  memory  seeks  nonexistent  colors 

Cannot  but  acquiesce,  and  accept  the  nonentity 

For  the  last  blank  agony. 

We  are  all  born  and  unborn 

Led  through  the  castle's  dark  cellars 

We  have  come  to  accept  the  damp  unbalance 

Of  the  bitter  winter  bins, 

Create  no  light  in  the  deep  potental  pall 

Where  a  spark  could  be  all  light  for  us 

But  there  is  darkness  also  in  our  souls; 

Creation  is  a  lost  art. 

Here  where  even  in  death's  shrouded  cellar 

Our  own  worlds  could  not  commune 

We  realize  the  old  King's  life 

But  go  without  passion,  perhaps  a  little  speech, 

Find  no  communion  even 

In  the  depth  of  our  bland  agony, 

Nor  in  the  coming  of  another  death. 
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Yes  We  Have  No  Bananas 


THOMAS  N.  BISSINGER 


five  hundred  foxes  fled  fast 
pursued  by  one  hound,  mean, 
one  red  coated  s.o.b. 
a  blue  faced  queen,  lean 
the  vertigo  was  past 
the  limbo  ahead 
the  red  coat  and  queen? 
quite  naturally  dead. 
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Aubrey 


HENRY  MUNN 


"My  island  lies  low,  last  of  all  in 
the  sea  westward,  the  others  away 
towards  the  dawn  and  the  rising 
sun.  It  is  rough,  but  a  nurse  of  good 
lads;  I  tell  you  there  is  no  sweeter 
sight  any  man  can  see  than  his  own 
country." 

The  Odysey 

Out  on  some  reef  a  seal  slipped  into  the 
grey  water;  a  splash,  the  ripples  breaking 
against  a  rock,  then  silence.The  wind  formed 
among  the  lazy  swells  beyond  the  outer 
islands;  it  ripped  through  the  pines  that  tried 
to  hold  it  back  from  the  bay,  blew  the  fog 
low,  then  high,  lifting  dark  shapes  like  float- 
ing boats.  The  pines  moved  in  the  wind, 
reaching  for  the  fog,  tearing  it  into  long 
threads  that  were  gathered  up  by  the  wind 
and  tossed  in  streamers  across  the  fields.  Dis- 
tant forms  like  castles  rode  out  of  the  sea, 
pines  swaying;  and  in  the  light  the  sea  turned 
blue  from  grey. 

The  steamer  as  it  edged  alongside  the 
brown  wharf  looked  like  a  giant  white  cake. 
The  old  men  looked  up  from  their  lobster 
pots  only  momentarily  when  the  boat  came 
in,  but  the  children  ran  down  the  steep  gravel 
road,  their  faces  grimy  with  summer  filth, 
their  eyes  alight  with  wonder  and  excitement. 
At  the  top  of  the  road  squatted  a  white 
church  and  some  brown  houses.  A  few  geese 
wandered  about,  looking  for  stray  crumbs 
among  the  gravel.  Overhead  the  sea  gulls 
looked  down  at  the  cove  with  calm  superior- 
ity. The  tide,  the  boats,  the  seasons  set  a 
rhythm  here  that  was  broken  only  by  the 
monthly  arrival  of  the  Boston  boat. 

Aubrey  Grindell  lay  in  bed  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  barn  dance  down  the  road. 
Throwing  off  the  cover  he  slid  onto  the  cold 
floor  and  groped  around  for  his  clothes.  Hast- 
ily he  slipped  on  underclothes,  short  pants, 
and  a  faded  blue  work  shirt.  A  few  embers 
glowed  in  the  kitchen  stove;  in  the  corner  a 
cat  was  curled  in  a  box,  outside  the  music 
stopped,  then  started  again.  Aubrey  stood 


poised  a  moment  on  the  door  step;  then  he 
jumped  into  the  wet  grass  and  ran  through 
the  field.  On  the  steel  deck  of  the  white  boat 
shadows  moved  in  the  moonlight.  He  stum- 
bled on  the  gravel  road.  His  feet  clattered  on 
the  wooden  planks  of  the  wharf,  a  fiddle 
screeched  in  one  barn  above.  Aubrey  stopped 
awkardly;  underneath  the  sea  wooshed  gent- 

iy. 

A  man  with  a  lantern  stepped  over  to  the 
side  of  the  boat  and  looked  down  at  the  boy. 
"What  the  hell  ya  want  kid?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  wondering  sir,  if'n  I  might  git  a 
job.  I'm  pretty  handy  with  tools." 

"Your  old  man  know  you're  out  here? 
Huh?" 

"No  sir,  I  mean  " 

"Yeah,  well  ya  better  git  home  kid,  you're 
too  young  for  this  job  anyways;  maybe  next 
year." 

"But  sir  " 

"Look  here  buster,  ya  want  me  ta  take  ya 
up  to  you  old  man?" 
"Oh  no  sir,  but 

Another  man  came  over.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter, Charlie?" 

"This  damn  kid  wants  a  job.  I  told  him.  .  .  " 

"O.k.,  o.k."  He  smiled,  seeing  the  short 
pants.  "I'm  going  up  the  hill,  I'll  take  him 
along." 

Aubrey  followed  reluctantly.  A  peaked  cap 
was  slanted  forward  over  the  man's  beaked 
nose,  and  he  walked  hunched  over  with  short, 
solid  steps,  his  boots  rolled  down  below  the 
knees. 

"I  only  wanted  to  be  like  you,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"Yeah,  I  know,  well  git  yourself  some  long 
pants  and  maybe  you  will,  come  a  year  orso." 
He  smiled,  and  walked  away.  For  a  moment 
his  squat  form  was  illuminated  by  a  plank  of 
light  that  fell  across  the  road  from  an  open 
window,  then  only  the  crunch  of  his  feet  on 
the  gravel  was  heard.  Soon  they  too  were 
gone,  and  overhead  the  pines  whistled  and 
the  violins  in  the  barn  played  on. 
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Aubrey  sat  on  a  sawhorse  and  watched  his 
grandfather  plane  a  long  board  of  cedar;  the 
golden  chips  falling  away  in  rhythmic  waves, 
drifting  slowly  to  the  floor. 

"Grampa,  I  got  ta  git  me  a  pair  of  long 
pants."  Aubrey  scuffed  his  feet  in  the  shav- 
ings. 

His  grandfather  bent  over  the  piece  of  ce- 
dar and  sighted  along  the  edge.  "How  much 
they  cost  ya?" 

"Quarter." 

The  old  man  straightened  up  and  squinted 
at  the  board,  measuring  it  in  his  mind.  "What 
ya  going  ta  do  with  long  pants,  it  ain't  win- 
ter yit?" 

"The  man  down  the  steamer  said  I  might  be 

able  to  git  a  job  if  I  had  some,  and  "  he 

talked  excitedly  now. 
"Your  ma  know?" 

"She  won't  mind.  There's  nine  other  kids, 
an  if  I  ain't  around  Pa  won't  have  ta  make 
so  much  money;  anyways  ma  was  saying  jist 
the  other  day  hows  she  thought  twas  about 
time  I  was  gitting  a  job." 

"Yeah,  but  ,"  the  old  man  hesitated, 
then  reached  into  his  pocket,  "Hell  take  the 
money." 

The  boy  grabbed  the  quarter  eagerly. 
"Thanks,  Grampa,  I'll  send  ya  the  money 
when  I  git  ta  Boston." 

"Don't  let  Mr.  Allen  gyp  ya,"  he  yelled, 
but  the  boy  was  already  gone.  "Suppose  I 
always  did  have  ta  pay  fer  my  fun,"  he  mum- 
bled, bending  over  the  piece  of  cedar,  mov- 
ing the  plane  along  the  edge. 

The  wharf  was  active  during  the  day.  Men 
loading  and  unloading.  Families  coming  to 
pick  up  the  people  from  Boston.  "Why  Em- 
ma you  should  have  seen  the  trams  they've 
got  now,"  and  the  children's  eyes  opened 
wide. 

Aubrey  walked  up  to  the  gangplank  of  the 
Samuel  Morse  and  watched  a  man  daub  long 
splashes  of  yellow  paint  on  the  railing. 

"Could  I  git  a  job,  sir"  he  asked  shyly. 
"I'm  fifteen  and  I'm  pretty  strong;  least  ways 
thats  what  everyone  round  says  " 

The  painter  eyed  the  boy,  then  called  be- 
hind him  to  another  man.  "Hey  Sam,  there's 
a  kid  here  that  wants  a  job." 

"Aw  tell  him  ta  beat  it.  It's  probably  that 
kid  in  short  pants  that  Charlie  was  telling 
'bout." 

"He  ain't  got  short  pants,  and  anyways  he 
says  he's  fifteen." 


"Since  when  ya  started  believing  these 
country  bastards?" 

"Well  he  looks  fifteen,  don't  the  captain 
want  a  kid?" 

"Aw  hell,  bring  him  on,  I'll  have  a  look  at 
him." 

Aubrey  walked  up  onto  the  deck  of  the 
boat,  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  to  look 
natural,  but  he  only  looked  smaller. 

"What's  your  name  kid?"  the  man  called 
Sam  asked. 

"Aubrey  sir." 

"I  mean  your  last  name,"  he  snapped. 
"Oh,  Grindell  sir." 

"Your  old  lady  know  you'r  down  here?" 

"Well  not  exactly  sir,  but  " 

"Yeah,  well  I  guess  you'll  do." 

The  Samuel  Morse  churned  the  water  into 
white  foam.  The  ropes  creaked  and  stretched. 
The  wharf  took  the  weight  of  the  boat  as  it 
turned  into  the  bay,  then  the  last  line  splash- 
ed into  the  water  and  was  pulled  dripping  on 
board.  Small  white  lobster  boats  moved  slow- 
ly among  the  islands.  In  the  south  the  log 
boat  from  Bangor  left  a  long  cloud  of  smoke 
motionless  above  the  blue  water.  A  blue  her- 
on walked  delicately  across  the  mudflats  in 
Long  Reach  Cove,  looked  up  as  the  boat 
passed  the  last  buoy;  then  all  that  was  left  of 
the  Bay  were  the  sea  gulls  that  followed, 
whirling  aloft  in  the  blue  sky. 

The  people  from  Boston  came  more  fre- 
quently in  the  next  few  years,  and  built 
houses  where  the  pines  came  down  to  the  sea 
and  met  the  rocks.  Inland,  men  who  talked 
differently  and  thought  of  different  things 
were  blasting  the  rocks,  building  roads;  grav- 
el at  first,  then  tar.  The  ferries  weren't  need- 
ed anymore.  Their  men  went  away  on  tank- 
ers to  E  g  y  p  t  and  France,  and  the  Samuel 
Morse  lay  rotting  on  the  mudflats  below  the 
sulpher  piles  and  towering  buildings  of  the 
city.  Those  in  the  cities  thought  only  of  steel 
and  the  long  boats  that  took  oil  around  the 
world  and  brought  it  back.  On  board  the  oil 
tankers  the  men  thought  too  in  terms  of  oil 
and  greatness,  and  money;  but  gradually 
these  things  came  not  to  matter,  and  when 
they  looked  at  the  Eiffel  tower  they  thought 
of  the  pines  pushing  out  of  the  fog,  swaying 
in  the  wind.  Then  they  went  back,  over  the 
tarred  roads,  and  they  took  stories  with  them 
they  were  proud  they  knew,  but  the  bay  and 
islands  of  spruce  were  more  than  these. 
A  man  in  grey  ripped  pants,  faded  sweater 
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and  leather  boots  half  laced  stood  on  the 
wharf,  laid  down  his  sleeping  bag,  and 
watched  the  jelly  fish  in  the  water.  A  blue 
peaked  hat  was  tilted  over  his  beaked  nose, 
his  cracked  neck  was  bare  and  brown  and 
when  he  walked,  he  swayed,  hunched  over, 
with  short  solid  steps. 

"You  going  someplace,  Aubrey,"  asked  an 
old  man  knitting  a  lobster  head. 

"Yeah,  reckon  I'll  go  out  ta  the  islands 
fer  awhile."  He  swung  himself  into  a  long 
rowboat. 

"What  ya  planning  ta  do  this  winter"  the 
man  asked. 

"Don't  know,  fella  over  to  Ellsworth  said 
something  'bout  cutting  wood."  He  unfast- 
ened the  cloth  cover  of  the  outboard.  An  old 
Ford  rattled  down  the  hill  and  stopped.  A 
boy  about  nineteen  climbed  out  and  stood 
awkwardly  on  the  wharf. 

"You  fellas  know  where  I  can  pick  up  some 
jacks?"  He  looked  at  the  two  men. 

"What  ya  want  jacks  fer?"  asked  the  man 
knitting  the  lobsterhead. 

"Well  I  got  a  house  up  to  Naskeag  I 
bought  for  two  hundred  dollars,  but  it  ain't 
in  too  good  a  neighborhood,  so  I  thought  I'd 
move  it."  Aubrey  poured  some  gas  into  the 
outboard.  "I  got  married  last  month,"  the 
boy  added. 

"They  got  some  up  ta  Mike's  garage  the'll 
probably  let  ya  have,"  Aubrey  mumbled. 

"Thanks  sir."  The  boy  climbed  back  into 
his  car  and  disappeared  up  the  hill. 

"These  kids  around  here,"  Aubrey  ob- 
served with  a  grunt,  "ya  know  John  some  of 
them  never  been  beyond  Bangor." 

"Yeah,"  answered  the  other  man. 

A  Pontiac  station  wagon  with  a  New  York 
license  plate  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  A 
small  grey-haired  man  and  a  boy  got  out  and 
walked  down  to  the  wharf. 

"Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  over  to  Burn't 
Coat?"  the  man  asked  Aubrey. 

"Yeah,  I  reckon  I  could  take  ya  over." 

The  boy  waited  shyly,  looking  down  at  the 
jelly  fish. 

"That  would  be  awfully  nice  of  you,  I'll  be 
glad  to  pay  you  for  it." 

"Naw,  I'm  going  that  way." 
"But  are  you  ?" 
"Yeah,  git  in." 


"Thanks  a  lot.  Come  on  Robert,"  the  man 
called. 

The  boy  and  his  father  climbed  awkardly 
into  the  boat.  Aubrey  untied  the  outboard 
rope  and  started  the  motor. 

"See  ya  John." 

"Yeah,"  he  replied  looking  up  from  his 
knitting.  The  boat  turned  from  the  wharf. 
Aubrey  held  one  hand  gently  on  the  tiller  and 
looked  out  from  under  the  peak  of  his  cap  up 
the  bay.  The  white  bristles  on  his  chin  stood 
out  against  the  brown  skin,  underneath  the 
the  boat  the  water  wooshed;  up  ahead  a 
school  of  herring  tippled  over  the  water. 

"You  lobster,  do  you?"  asked  the  man. 

"Naw,  leastways  not  regular,  used  ta  be  on 
a  tanker.  Went  off  'bout  the  same  age  as  your 
kid  there."  The  boy  looked  up  at  the  man 
with  bright  eyes.  Aubrey  smiled,  and  looked 
down  the  bay. 

"What  do  you  do  now?" 

"Enjoy  miself  mostly;  do  a  bit  of  clamming 
now  and  then,  git  about  two  dollars  a  bushel 
over  at  Brown's  wharf.  It  keeps  me  going." 

The  summer  people  had  turned  the  rocky 
island  into  a  town  with  its  own  wharf  and 
church.  On  the  float  children  were  screaming 
and  laughing,  testing  the  water  with  their 
toes;  and  the  older  people  were  looking  out 
at  the  bay  to  see  whether  it  would  be  a  good 
day  for  sailing. 

In  the  boat  alone,  he  went  on  down  the 
bay,  past  the  weirs,  the  bell  buoys  and  the 
last  vestiges  of  civilization,  into  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  outer  islands.  On  the  mudflats 
a  raccoon  scurried  along  looking  for  fish,  a 
covey  of  ducks  flew  overhead,  a  deer  ran  out 
into  a  field,  looked  at  the  man  in  the  boat, 
and  bounded  for  shelter  in  the  ruins  of  an 
abandoned  farm.  As  the  tide  came  in  among 
the  islands  the  sun  sank  slowly  into  the  pines. 
Above  a  sleeping  bag,  snug  between  moss 
covered  rocks,  the  pines  rustled;  far  out  over 
the  water  above  Isle  au  Haut  long  chains  of 
lightning  flashed  in  the  summer  sky. 

In  the  morning  the  mudflats  were  bare  and 
glistening  in  the  sun,  the  little  pools  of  water 
shining  like  pieces  of  shattered  glass.  A  blue 
heron  stepped  delicately  among  the  puddles, 
the  smoke  from  a  lumber  boat  hung  in  the 
distance,  above  a  sea  gull  whirled  higher  in 
the  air,  watching  the  man  on  the  flats. 
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The  Gull 


PETER  S.  PRENTICE 


I  was  walking  down  a  path  which  led  to  a  vanishing  point  very  far 
away  which  was  very  invisible.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left  sat  great 
masses  of  concrete  of  imposible  mass  with  windows.  Everything  was 
dark  and  blue  and  grey,  and  lights  down  the  way  shone  with  the  pierc- 
ing intensity  of  the  surreal.  I  remember  that  there  was  not  much  sound 
save  the  soft  swishing  nervousness  of  rubber  against  concrete,  and  the 
cars  moved  fast  and  clanked  occasioally  when  they  hit  the  steel  man- 
hole covers.  Sometimes  they  honked  and  drowned  out  the  clatter  of 
the  pedestrians. 

Once  I  saw  a  light  die  in  a  window,  and  I  thought  of  the  person  who 
lived  in  that  room.  In  all  probability  the  person  had  gone  to  bed.  It  had 
gone  to  bed.  I  was  frightened  to  find  that  I  had  lost  all  contact  with 
the  individual  in  this  city.  The  It  which  had  just  gone  to  bed  was  no 
longer  a  He  or  a  She;  simply  a  uniform  part  of  an  outlandish  wheel. 
The  wheel  was  big  and  made  out  of  a  hard  metal  that  was  cold  to 
touch.  I  felt  distinct  from  the  city  and  very  much  alone. 

The  streets  were  more  calm  now,  and  they  looked  windswept,  as  if 
some  hurricane  had  just  passed  over  them.  A  cab  shot  down  the  de- 
serted straightaway  that  was  an  avenue  in  the  daytime,  and  the  wind 
of  its  passing  made  a  paper  bag  at  my  feet  scrape  out  of  sight.  I  re- 
member that  the  air  was  clear  and  smelt  of  fresh  exhaust,  and  that 
everything  was  sharp  and  cold.  I  walked  across  the  bridge  in  front  of 
me  as  the  light  in  the  East  brightened  the  mist  all  around,  and  then  the 
mist  disappeared  and  the  sun  was  coming  up  over  New  York.  The  sun 
was  coming  up  over  a  river  which  was  somehow  bright,  and  I  remember 
standing  on  the  bridge  looking  at  a  seagull  that  had  glided  out  of  the 
sun  and  was  circleing  in  the  air  above  me.  The  gull  circled  way  high 
up,  above  the  intricate  lace  of  cables.  It  was  a  white  gull;  it  seemed 
serene,  and  very  much  higher  than  it  was.  I  moved  away  and  all  of  a 
sudden  the  bridge  seemed  full  of  cars. 

Far  off  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning  I  saw  a  light  on  in  a  dark 
window.  The  light  was  bright  compared  with  the  diffused  light  of  the 
sun  which  was  still  below  the  horizon,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  light  any- 
thing: the  light  of  the  sun  painted  the  silver  cables  and  seemed  to  light 
everything  with  great  case.  I  looked  back  and  saw  the  gull,  a  speck 
of  light  against  the  morning  haze.  Suddenly  I  wished  I  didn't  have  to 
go  back  into  the  traffic  in  the  city.  As  I  looked  at  the  gull,  he  seemed 
very  far  away  in  the  sky  over  the  water  and  I  knew  then  that  he  was 
happy. 
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The  Battle  Of  Grade  Square 


ROBERT  C.  DARNTON 


Maybe  you're  not  acquainted  with  the  first 
floor  of  One  Gracie  Square,  but  I'm  the  door- 
man so  I  oughta  know  it  pretty  well.  The 
main  hall  divides  it  exactly  in  half.  Missus 
Cunningham  takes  the  south  apartment  and 
Missus  MacNapp  takes  the  north.  You  see 
Missus  Cunningham  can't  stand  elevators 
and  Missus  MacNapp  can't  either  -  Least- 
wise she  claims  she  caught  young  Brewster, 
(he's  the  elevator  boy)  lookin'  at  her  ankles 
when  she  steps  off.  She  don't  go  for  ankle- 
lookin'  and  says  she  reckons  she'll  stick  to  the 
ground  floor  where  you  know  you  aren't 
walkin'  oon  people's  heads  and  maybe  gettin' 
your  ankles  looked  at  by  young  proletariats 
who  oughta  keep  their  mind  on  elevator  but- 
tons where  they  belong.  Personally,  I  don't 
think  Brewster  is  the  ankle-lookin'  type,  and 
Missus  MacNapp's  ankles  aren't  enough  to 
drive  you  to  drink.  Brewster  drinks,  anyhow. 
I  seen  him  behind  the  service  entrance. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  Missus  Mac  Napp  just 
wants  to  be  down  on  the  first  floor  with  Mis- 
us  Cunningham  -  not  that  she'll  admit  she 
actually  likes  being  near  the  lady;  just  says 
she  wants  to  keep  an  eye  on  her.  I  don't  know 
what  she  expects  to  see,  unless  it's  some  old 
antique  Missus  Cunningham  might  sneak  in 
without  telling  her  about  it.  But  that's  hardly 
possible.  They  go  everywhere  together  and 
always  sit  next  to  each  other  at  the  Parke 
Bernet  Saturday  auction  where  all  their  stuff 
is  bought.  Always,  that  is,  except  for  one  aw- 
ful week.  Awful,  I  call  it,  because  you  could 
hardly  breathe  around  Gracie  Square  with- 
out setting  something  off. 

It  was  then  that  Missus  Cunningham 
knocked  the  south  wall  out  to  make  room  for 
her  Louis  XV.  They  still  don't  now  how  she 
got  that  wall  down.  Some  suspect  Brewster, 
but  then  you  never  can  tell  when  these  old 
gals  get  wound  up.  They  say  there's  an  old 


maid  who  knocked  Roy  Campanella  out  cold 
on  the  pavement  because  she  heard  he  owned 
a  liquor  store.  "Spirits  Shop",  says  she  and 
folded  back  her  umbrella.  Missus  MacNapp 
retaliated  by  plastering  the  whole  east  side 
with  Louis  Sez  something  or  other  and  per- 
suaded Ralph  (he's  our  gardener)  to  cut  the 
shrubbery  under  her  window  after  a  pattern 
from  the  Palace  of  Versize. 

I  tell  you  it  was  an  awful  week.  You 
woulda  thought  there  was  a  war  on  or  some- 
thing. Interior  decorators,  stock  brokers,  car- 
penters, artists,  and  those  two  quiet,  harm- 
less, little  old  ladies  -  or  so  you'd  think  to  see 
them  quote  poetry  at  each  other  in  the  old 
days  or  walk  their  poodles  or  sit  in  the  park 
and  chat  over  their  knitting.  Sam  and  Allen 
from  Parke  Bernet  danced  through  all  the 
fireworks  of  that  awful  week.  It  was  Sam  who 
explained  the  whole  thing  to  me.  He  delivers 
the  stuff  they  auction  off  there,  and  he  saw 
the  whole  thing.  Allen  was  there,  too,  and  he 
says  Sam's  right. 

Seems  Missus  Cunningham  and  Missus 
MacNapp  spend  every  Saturday  down  at 
Parke  Bernet  buying  antiques  and  stuff  -  just 
like  you  or  I  would  go  bowling  or  take  in  a 
baseball  game.  Everybody's  gotta  let  loose 
somewhere  on  Saturdays.  Personally,  I  bowl. 
But  those  two:  they  don't  go  to  movies;  they 
don't  take  trips  (except  to  walk  the  poodles 
down  Park  Avenue  and  back);  they  don't 
even  watch  wrestling  on  T.V.  -  in  fact  they 
don't  even  have  a  T.V.  Imagine.  No  T.V.  - 
All  they  do  is  go  to  Parke  Bernet  and  bet. 
Bet-ting  I  call  it  because  it  is  just  like  bingo. 
You  just  keep  shouting  numbers  until  the 
man  bangs  the  hammer  and  bingo:  you  got  a 
clock  or  a  chandeleer  or  a  Louis  Sez  some- 
thing or  other.  Only  the  ladies  don't  shout. 
They  raise  a  glove.  Missus  Cunnnigham 
wears  blue  and  Missus  MacNapp  grey.  They 
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raise  just  one  finger  and  smile  a  little  and 
maybe  dip  their  heads  to  the  guys  who  take 
the  bets.  Then  the  guys  call  'em  out  to  the 
auctioneer:  "two  twenty  -  fiive  -  make  it  - 
three  hundred-and  cheap  at  that  do  I  hear 
four?  four  to  the  lady  in  blue  five  to  the  grey 
do  I  hear  five  fifty?-five  fifty?  -  Your  bid  ma- 
'am-fiev  fifty  from  the  lady  in  blue-Where's 
six  hundred?-It's  a  steal,  ladies,  at  five  fifty  - 
six  hundred  from  the  lady  ing"  and  so  on 
till  the  hammer  comes  down.  Sam  tells  me 
it's  just  like  that,  and  Allen  says  he's  right. 
I  guess  they  oughta  know.  They  deliver  the 
stuff. 

God  knows  why  the  ladies  want  all  that 
junk.  Junk  I  call  it,  'cause  what  can  you  do 
with  old  clocks  that  don't  run  and  chande- 
leers  and  Louis  Sezes.  Course  there's  lots  of 
room  on  the  first  floor.  One  Gracie  Square 
ain't  no  chicken  coop,  and  after  all,  the  ladies 
say  they  gotta  redecorate  and  you  gotta  have 
junk  to  put  in  all  them  rooms.  Still  I  call  it 
junk.  Give  me  a  T.V.  any  day. 

All  the  buyin'  and  sellin'  and  movin'  was 
fine  till  this  week  I  told  you  about.  Then  all 
heck  broke  loose.  (We  don't  swear  around 
Gracie  Square.  Worse  than  lookin'  at  an- 
kles.) Seems  they  were  sittin'  there  at  Parke 
Bernet  as  usual,  just  smiling  an'  raising  their 
fingers  an'  lettin'  them  down  easylike.  A  grey 
finger,  then  a  blue  one  and  so  on.  It  wasn't 
a  particularly  exceptional  afternoon  except 
that  there  was  a  Cartel  French  Circa  affair. 
I  guess  there  aren't  too  many  circas  kickin' 
around.  Anyways  sounded  good  in  the  score- 
card  they  give  you.  Sam  showed  it  to  me. 
3  9  8.  *Louis  XV  Bronze  Dore  Cartel - 
French,  1755 

Ajoure  cartouche-shaped  plaque  wrought 
with  the  reclining  figure  of  Chronos,  hold- 
ing a  scythe,  above  him  a  cupid  and  a 
cockerel;  enclosed  by  rococo  bulbushes, 
swags  of  flowers,  and  perched  owl. 

Height  113/4  inches 
Note:  A  similar  model  is  exhibited  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris. 
Seems  it  got  going  pretty  high.  First  a  grey 
finger,  then  a  blue  one,  then  grey  and  so  on 
until  a  whole  glove  went  up,  then  an  arm, 


then  they  called  out  the  numbers  themselves. 
I  guess  they  were  having  a  lot  of  fun  till  Mis- 
sus MacNapp's  poodle  got  the  dry  heaves  or 
something  out  in  the  hall.  They  have  sort  of 
a  hitching-post  out  there  where  they  leave 
their  poodles  while  they  go  in  and  do  their 
betting.  They  hate  to  leave  them  cause  they 
love  those  dogs  almost  as  much  as  they  do 
the  furniture.  I  can  understand  that.  You 
can  at  least  play  ball  or  go  walking  with  a 
dog.  You  can't  even  cuddle  Louis  Sez.  Any- 
how Missus  MacNapp  rushed  out  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  betting  to  rescue  Madame 
de  Sayvignay  (that's  the  name  of  her  pood- 
le) .  Like  I  said  Madame  was  having  the  dry 
heaves  or  something  which  made  a  heck  of 
a  lot  of  noise  and  Missus  MacNapp  quit  the 
betting  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Of  course 
Missus  Cunningham  got  the  circa.  That  was- 
n't so  bad  except  Missus  MacNapp  found  a 
rubber  dog  biscuit  which  Madame  had  spit 
up.  "Treachery,"  she  says,  or  at  least  Sam 
says  she  says,  and  he  oughta  know.  "Treach- 
ery," she  says  and  made  a  scene  right  in  the 
middle  of  Parke  Bernet.  The  grey  finger 
shook  at  the  blue  one;  the  blue  one  shook 
back.  The  grey  one  made  a  fist,  and  the  blue 
one  pounded  on  some  Louis  XIV  nearby. 
They  both  shouted  and  screamed  and  said 
it  was  a  question  of  ethics  and  one  oughtn't 
bid  behind  one's  opponent's  back  and  one 
oughtn't  choke  poor  dumb  animals  and  one 
oughtn't  make  blatent,  vulgar,  unwarranted 
accusations.  Sam  says  those  were  the  very 
words.  Allen  even  says  Missus  MacNapp  told 
Missus  Cunningham  to  take  her  circa  and — 
but  I  don't  believe  that:  Missus  MacNapp  is 
a  quiet  old  woman,  and  we  don't  swear 
around  Gracie  Square.  Anyhow  it  all  ended 
with  Missus  Cunningham  smashing  an  ash- 
tray and  Missus  MacNapp  saying  she'd  sue, 
and  Parke  Bernet  sounding  pretty  much  like 
a  wrestling  match  on  T.V. 

That  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  week  last- 
ed until  the  following  Saturday.  It  was  like  a 
war.  Interior  decorators,  carpenters,  stock 
brokers,  and  Sam  and  Allen  all  over  the 
place.  Seems  one  wanted  to  outdecorate  the 
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other.  It  was  a  house  divided;  north  against 
south,  blue  against  grey.  They  tried  every- 
thing. Missus  Cunningham  tried  to  get  old 
Ralph  (he's  the  gardner)  to  poison  the 
Versize  shrubbery.  Missus  MacNapp  asked 
Brewster  to  spill  some  iced  tea  on  Missus 
Cunningham's  Persian  rug.  I  knew  things 
were  desperate  when  they  even  tried  to  bribe 
me.  I  call  myself  an  honest  man,  and  some- 
how it  just  don't  seem  right  to  see  these  two 
ladies  knockin'  the  hell — beggin'  your  par- 
don— outa  the  first  floor  of  Gracie  Square. 
It  ain't  ladylike.  And  it  was  pretty  tough  on 
those  two  old  women,  too.  I  know,  'cause  they 
kept  me  runnin'  for  asprin  and  warm  milk 
and  apricot  nectar  —  and  even  a  touch  of 
brandy  now  and  then.  Well,  this  just  would- 
n't do  at  Gracie  Square.  We  got  the  Swiss 
ambassador  on  the  forty-ninth  floor,  you 
know.  Rented  the  whole  floor  and  knocked 
out  three  walls.  Gonna  make  a  reception  hall, 
he  says.  I  call  myself  an  honest  man,  and  a 
neutral,  too;  and  I  kinda  like  those  two  old 
ladies.  A  little  pecular  but  real  likable  when 
you  get  to  know  them. 

So  I  called  Sam  down  at  Parke  Bernet 
and  asked  him  if  anything  big  was  coming 
up.  "Real  big,"  he  says.  The  La  Salle  collec- 
tion's being  broken  up.  There's  a  Jock  Coo- 
reay;  stamped  an'  everything.  It'll  draw  at 
least  two  grand.  And  then  a  set  of  Mark  Do 
Bwa.  At  least  a  thousand  apiece."  Well,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Pierre  next.  Yep,  went  right  to 
the  top.  He  practically  owns  Gracie  Square. 
A  good  buy,  too.  I  taught  his  daughter  how 
10  roller  skate.  "I  think  it  can  be  arranged, 
Hines,"  he  said.  So  then  I  went  off  to  Parke 
Bernet.  They  understood,  too.  I  guess  they 
siood  to  lose  a  lot  of  business  'cause  of  the 
blue-grey  war.  Seems  both  sides  were  sneak- 
in'  in  private  interior  decorators.  They  didn't 
even  offer  to  exchange  blueprints  like  the  U. 


S.  and  Russia. 

In  fact  they  cut  off  all  communications. 
Missus  MacNapp  walked  her  poodle  on  the 
east  side  of  Park  Avenue  up  to  85th  street, 
and  Missus  Cunningham  walked  hers  down 
to  75th  on  the  west  side.  If  they  came  in  at 
the  same  time,  they  didn't  see  each  other. 
Just  dipped  a  little  at  me  with  a  "Good  after- 
noon, Hines".  I  tell  you  it  really  hurt  me  to 
see  them  carry  on  like  that.  I  kinda  like  those 
two  old  ladies.  A  little  pecul'  ar,  but  real  like- 
able when  you  get  to  know  them. 

Well,  Saturday  came,  and  both  of  them 
went,  poodles  and  all,  down  opposite  sides  of 
the  street  to  Parke  Bernet.  Sam  says  they  sat 
opposite  each  other  on  the  end  aisles,  too, 
and  never  batted  an  eye  at  each  other.  Nei- 
ther of  them  bid  at  all.  They  were  waiting  for 
the  Jock  Cooreay  and  the  Mark  Do  Bwa. 
Sam  says  they  never  budged.  Just  a  slight 
tapping  of  the  program.  Missus  MacNapp 
tapped  and  Missus  Cunningham  fanned.  Sam 
says  it  was  so  quiet  you  could  hear  their 
sweat  splash  on  the  carpet.  I  don't  believe 
it,  though.  Those  are  pretty  thick  carpets. 
And  I  don't  believe  those  ladies  sweat. 

Of  course  nothing  happened.  It  all  came 
off  very  smoothly.  A  quiet  announcement  by 
the  management  that  they  had  been  retired 
for  a  private  buyer,  and  the  two  got  up  and 
marched  home,  one  on  one  side,  the  other. 
Not  a  whisper,  not  the  flutter  of  an  eyelash. 

Oh  it  was  grand,  just  grand,  to  hear  the 
doors  click  behind  them  on  each  side  of  my 
hall  in  Gracie  Square.  I  left  the  Jock  Cooreay 
in  Missus  MacNapp's  room  with  a  note:  "To 
Grace  with  love."  Missus  Cunningham  got 
the  Mark  Do  Bwa:  "With  love  to  Harriet." 
I  had  looked  the  names  up.  Grace  and  Har- 
riet. Damn  pretty  I  think — beggin'  your  par- 
don. 


Alone,  And  Not  Alone 


DAVID  M.  LEVIN 


Alone,  and  not  alone, 
guest  of  the  unstilled  woods. 
Listen ! 

Cricket's  rub, 
the  pulse  of  existence; 
the  low-gorged  thrusts  of  a  rust-spot  toad; 
thrush's  tsee,  tsee, 
challenging  the  beasty 
god  to  play 

his  shrill  pitched  reeds, 

and  heralding  the  twilight  hours  

Wrr  of  a  black  hawk's 
pinions,  dipping,  lashing  out 
at  the  black  sky. 
Listen ! 

Waking  of  burnt  dead  leaves 
when  a  chipmunk  starts; 
Life's  urgent  push  (the  waxen  Indian  pipes, 
wraiths  of  the  whispering  forests) ; 
olivine 

tongues  of  icy  water 

rive  a  mouth  in  the  steel-veined  boulder, 
and  thunder  dow  n  the  beetling  heights 
to  break  in  spume 
on  the  rocks  beneath. 

Alone,  and  not  alone, 
guest  of  the  unstilled  woods, 
for  I  speak  their  language. 


Curving,  quilt-work  pastures, 
where  bleating  sheep 
nibble 

at  the  course  jade  grass, 
where  lazing  cows  with  full  udders 
rest  before  the  farmboy  comes 
and  drives  them  to  the  barn; 

streams  that  snake 
through  the  valleys  and  feed  the  lakes 
with  mountain  blood; 

naked  fallow-land,  and  fields  someone  plowed 
this  morning;  the  soil 
in  the  furrows  is  cold 
and  moist. 

One  stripe,  only,  bends  from  the  straight 
where  lies  a  nest  of  russet-speckled  eggs; 
this  furrow  bend, 

a  message  pressed  in  yielding  earth  

Perhaps  he  stopped  plowing 
when  the  little  nest  caught  his  eye, 
and  wiped  his  sweated  front, 
and  meditated  in  the  silence, 
as  I — 

Two  minds  joined  for  a  moment, 
but  that  is  all  they  needed. 

Alone,  and  not  alone 
on  the  homeward  journey  bound, 
for  I  have  found  a  friend. 
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A  Boy 


HENRY  MUNN 


"What  do  you  want?"  asked  the  waitress. 
"Coke,"  said  Sam.  A  girl  in  a  white  skirt  and 
a  striped  sweater  walked  past  the  table.  Sam 
watched  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye;  then 
glanced  up  above  the  counter  at  a  cardboard 
rack  of  combs  next  to  a  Doug  Howe  Real- 
estate  Calender.  "Scllmorc  Combs,"  was 
printed  in  black  against  the  yellow  card- 
board. The  black  against  the  dirty  yellow 
looked  cheap,  Sam  thought. 

Sam  Liles  was  convinced  of  his  own  genius. 
The  first  hint  of  this  genius  had  come  in  his 
first  year  at  Burlington  when  he  had  won  two 
speaking  and  writing  contests.  He  had  a  lot 
of  drive  that  year  too.  He  hadn't  any  know- 
ledge of  phonetics  when  he  came  to  Burling- 
ton and  in  Greek  class  he  had  insisted  on  pro- 
nouncing a  o  alpabetaomacron;  but  with  a 
lot  of  effort  he  had  worked  his  way  up  from 
a  fifty  in  the  course  to  an  eighty  by  the  end 
of  his  junior  year.  Sam  sometimes  wondered 
how  much  of  that  drive  was  due  to  his 
parents.  He  felt  obligated  towards  his  parents 
to  work  hard.  The  girl  brought  the  coke. 
"Still  going  with  Mary?"  she  asked.  "Yeah, 
I'm  going  to  the  dance  with  her  tonight." 
"She  likes  you,"  she  said  as  she  swept  a  few 
crumbs  off  the  table  into  her  apron.  The  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  parents  had  somewhat 
waned  this  year.  In  the  Fall  term  he  had 
dropped  a  hundred  places  in  the  class.  "Girls 
were  the  only  good  thing  in  the  w  hole  damn 
year,"  Sam  often  thought.  At  th?  beginning 
of  the  year  his  roomate  had  introduced  him 
to  Mary.  He  still  wasn't  sure  if  he  loved  her; 
he  tried  to  convince  himself  he  did,  because 
she  was  the  first  girl  who  had  ever  really 
liked  him.  and  he  wanted  to  be  "snowed". 

A  boy  in  a  checked  button-down  shirt 
walked  over  to  the  juke  box.  Sam  had  heard 
that  the  guy  had  raised  himself  from  a  forty 
to  an  eighty  in  Latin  "All  Shook  Up"  played 


softly;  someone  turned  on  the  television  set 
in  the  corner  above  the  counter.  Sam  sipped 
the  coke.  It  prickled  his  tongue.  Yes,  he'd 
lost  his  drive  this  term.  All  his  energy  he  put 
in  dreaming;  dreaming  about  being  a  great 
writer;  and  dreaming  about  Mary.  Nobody 
liked  his  writing  this  year  either.  The  best 
things  he  wrote  were  sketches,  and  they  did- 
n't often  publish  that  sort  of  thing  in  "The 
Griffin".  He'd  dashed  off  two  the  afternoon 
before;  but  Marsh,  the  editor  of  "The  Griff- 
in", hadn't  liked  them.  "Writing  sketches 
won't  get  you  anywhere,"  he  said.  "So  what 
if  you  have  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  life 
and  people?  The  good  writers  work  that  sort 
of  thing  into  something  with  a  wider  theme. 
Anyway  you're  not  unique  seeing  beauty  in 
ordinary  people.  A  lot  of  people  do."  Sam 
reached  into  the  pocket  of  his  sports  coat  and 
pulled  out  what  he  had  written. 

I    opened    to    the    movie    section  in 
"Time."  Apparently  the  Catholics  weren't 
supposed  to  like,  "Heavens  Knows,  Mister 
Allison",  -  -  at  least  the  nuns  wouldn't.  I 
was  reading  about  the  decadence  of  mod- 
ern T.V.,  when  Jack  came  in  passing  out 
sheets.  He  was  thin  and  tall,  slightly 
stooped,  almost  bald,  and  always  smoked 
a  long  cigar.  Jack  was  the  janitor  of  the 
dorm,  had  been  for  the  last  forty  years;  and 
every  Monday  he  distributed  sheets. 
Y.'henever  we  broke  anything  Jack  always 
put  it  down  on  a  list  that  he  carried  in  his 
sweater  pocket.  Next  to  boys,  that  list 
caused  him  the  most  trouble;  it  would  con- 
tinually fall  on  the  floor  when  he  was  mop- 
ping the  bath  room.  "I  don't  know  why 
they  don't  give  me  a  janitor's  room,"  he 
told  me  once.  "I've  got  three  dorms  to  tend 
to,  but  nowhere  to  keep  any  of  my  papers." 
My  room  mate,  whose  father  was  president 
of  United  Fruit,  told  him  he  didn't  have 
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any  papers  compared  with  his  dad.  "Yes, 
but  all  I  want  is  a  little  room,"  Jack  said  as 
he  laid  the  folded  sheets  on  the  bed. 


By  three  in  the  afternoon  Bob  was  al- 
ways drunk.  It  wasn't  a  reeling  stupor,  but 
just  a  dullness  that  induced  dreams  about 
better  jobs  in  better  places.  Bob  worked 
slop  in  the  Commons.  Once  he  had  been  a 
sectionboss  in  one  of  the  biggest  wollen  mills 
in  the  country,  but  the  mill  closed  because 
the  Union  forced  the  managers  to  pay  the 
men  more  money.  Bob  wasn't  a  boss  any- 
more, his  muscles  were  gradually  turning 
to  flab,  scraping  slop  into  tin  buckets,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  bunch  of  kids.  Once 
one  of  the  kids  called  him  a  bastard  and 
Bob  hit  him.  Then  the  boys  thought  Bob 
was  a  funny  asshole. 
"Yes,  Marsh  was  right,"  Sam  thought. 
Maybe  he  wasn't  unique;  he  thought  he 
was,  but  nobody  else  did.  If  he  won  the 
speaking  contest  people's  opinions  might 
change.  There  wasn't  much  chance  of  him 
winning  though;  he  hadn't  won  anything 
since  his  Junior  year.  If  he  did  win,  it  would 
sound  good  to  Mary.  He  hadn't  told  her  he 
was  in  the  contest  and  if  he  won  he  wanted 
her  to  find  out  from  someone  else.  Then  she 
would  be  proud  not  only  of  him,  but  of  how 
modest  he  was. 

He  ordered  a  cheeseburger;  looked  at  the 
jar  of  Lawry's  Seasoned  Salt;  shook  a  bit  on 
his  hand  and  licked.  If  only  he  could  write 
something  decent  for  "The  Griffin",  he 
thought.  The  incident  in  the  church  at  home 
that  Dad  wrote  him  about  might  make  a 
good  subject  for  a  play."  He  pulled  a  pencil 
out  of  is  pocket  and  opened  his  note  book. 
"The  Bird  On  the  Cover,"  that  would  be  a 
good  title,  he  thought.  Sam  started  writing. 
The  scene;  A  porch,  encircled  by  screen- 
ed windows.  Four  wicker  chairs  are  in 
a  rough  semi-circle  around  a  small  three 
legged  table  on  which  are  several  emp- 
ty glasses,  a  bottle  of  Gott  gingerale,  a 
Life  magazine,  and  an  ash  tray. 

Four  men  are  sitting  in  the  chairs. 
One  is  a  business  man,  thin  and  smoking 
a  cigar-Mr.  Allis.  Prof.  Morgan  is  a  fat 


old  man,  with  a  bald  head.  Reverend 
Bishop  is  a  young  man,  slightly  bald. 
Robert  Allis,  the  son  of  the  business 
man,  is  a  college  student,  currently  at- 
tending the  State  Univ. 
Sam  considered.  Marsh  said  the  trouble 
with  his  writing  was  that  he  never  quite 
thought  out  his  ideas.  Sam  thought  he'd  let 
the  four  characters  all  illustrate  some  kind  of 
ignorance,  and  during  the  course  of  the  play 
they  would  come  to  realize  their  own  stupidi- 
ties. The  business  man  would  be  just  plain 
stupid;  The  old  professor,  senile;  the  minister, 
a  puritan;  and  the  son,  the  type  of  guy  who 
always  likes  to  shock  people.  He  started  writ- 
ing again. 

Allis.  It's  a  sacrilege  to  have  that  bird  on 
the  cover  of  the  "Order  of  Worship." 

Bob  Allis.  Aren't  you  being  rather  old  fash- 
ioned, Dad? 

Morgan.  No,  your  father's  right;  that  crow 
on  the  church  program  isn't  right. 

Bob  Allis.  But  it  doesn't  even  look  like  a 
cross. 

Bishop.  There  is  a  resemblance,  though,  I 

have  to  admit. 
Bob  Allis.  Didn't  the  artist  say  it  was  just  a 

crow? 

Morgan.  That's  what  she  said,  but  I 
wouldn't  take  her  word  for  it.  I've  seen 
some  of  her  other  paintings. 

Bob  Allis.  I  bet  they're  not  about  some  old 
Greeks. 

Morgan.  When  I  was  a  boy,  young  man, 
we  were  taught  respect  for  the  classics. 
Young  folks  today  can't  even  tell  you 
what  the  Trojan  Horse  was  made  of. 

Bob  Allis.  What? 

Morgan.  Virgil  says  it  was  made  of  maple, 

oak,  and  pine. 
Bob  Allis.  With  a  tail  of  birch  bark? 
Bishop.  I  still  don't  know  John  about  that 

cover. 

Sam  decided  it  would  be  too  difficult  to 
have  each  character  come  to  realize  his  own 
personal  ignorance.  "Anyway  in  real  life  no- 
body is  ever  convinced  they're  ignorant;  not 
through  conversation,  at  any  rate,"  thought 
Sam.  He'd  only  show  in  the  play  how  big- 
oted people  are. 
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Allis.  Well  that  crow  looked  like  a  cross 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it.  Several  peo- 
ple I  met  in  the  store  agreed  with  me 
too. 

Bob  Allis.  Probably  the  artist  is  a  genius; 
anyhow  she's  right  that  if  you  take  the 
thing  off  the  program  you'll  make  the 
whole  damn  cover  lopsided. 
"And  the  ring  goes  round,  round,  round," 
played  in  the  juke  box.  Sam  stopped  writing 
a  moment  and  slipped  his  senior  class  ring 
off  his  finger.  It  was  bothering  him.  Maybe 
he  would  give  it  to  Mary  tonight.  He'd  put 
it  in  her  hand  and  say  it  didn't  restrict  her 
or  anything  like  that  , if  she  accepted  it.  He 
just  wanted  her  to  know  he  liked  her  a  lot. 
Sam  looked  down  at  the  note  book. 
Bishop.  I  think  you're  exagerating  that. 
Bob  Allis.  "Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot 
is  laid  some  heart  pregnant  with  cel- 
estial fire." 
Allis.  I  haven't  read  any  of  these  books  of 
yours.  You're  always  quoting  them  just 
for  effect. 

Morgan.  The  boy's  got  to  experiment  with 
things,  learn  to  think  and  do  things  for 
himself,  find  out  about  himself.  You 
should  have  had  him  major  in  the  class- 
ics though. 
The  waitress  dropped  the  check  on  the  ta- 
ble; by  the  juke  box  a  little  boy  in  a  parka 
looked  furtively  around  and  took  down  a 
"Tempo"  from  the  rack.  Sam  read  over  what 
he  had  written.  "Anemic,"  he  murmured. 
He  got  up  from  the  table,  pulled  his  racoon 
coat  down  from  a  hook,  and  paid  the  bill. 

Outside  it  was  snowing.  It  was  a  wet  snow 
with  big  flakes.  They  fell  on  the  black  iron  of 
the  cannon  in  the  park  across  the  street  and 
melted  at  first,  but  as  it  got  colder  they  stay- 
ed a  little  longer,  only  to  be  blown  away  by 


the  breeze.  Sam  pulled  up  the  big  collar  of 
his  raccoon  coat.  He  considered  a  raccoon 
coat  a  necessity  in  an  eastern  prep  school, 
and  anyway  New  England  weather  warrant- 
ed it.  A  crowd  of  boys  walked  by  and  Sam 
attached  himself  to  the  group.  One  of  the 
boys  had  taken  Mary  to  the  Fall  Prom,  and 
Sam  mentioned  that  she  was  going  to  the 
Winter  Prom  with  him.  "She  dumped  me  at 
the  prom;  maybe  the  same  thing  will  happen 
to  you,"  the  boy  said  with  a  laugh. 

Sam  followed  the  boys  into  the  A  &  P 
and  leaned  against  a  box  of  oranges  while  one 
of  the  boys  got  a  carton  of  cokes.  Above  the 
oranges  was  a  bunch  of  asparagus  tips.  Sam 
wondered  whether  the  tips  of  the  asparagus 
could  hold  up  a  Florida  orange.  He  was 
about  to  try  it,  but  one  of  the  attendants  saw 
him  and  told  him  to  leave.  "Snort,"  Sam 
murmured.  He  had  picked  up  "snort"  from 
Mary.  It  was  a  sort  of  secret  word  between 
them.  Whenever  he  said  it,  she  said  it  too.  He 
was  beginning  to  say  it  just  to  hear  her  whis- 
per it  back.  Sam  walked  out  onto  the  sidwalk. 
If  she  did  drop  him  at  the  Prom,  he  thought, 
he'd  be  very  dramatic  about  the  whole  thing 
and  quote  some  lines  from  Burns  to  her  as 
they  parted. 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun; 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 
A  group  of  seniors  walked  by  carrying  alumi- 
num laundry  boxes  wet  with  snow.  "Con- 
gratulations," one  yelled  as  he  passed.  "For 
what?"  asked  Sam.  "You  won  the  speaking 
contest."  Yes,  maybe  he  was  a  genius,  Sam 
thought. 
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A  New  Adventure  In  Nature 


THOMAS  PHILLIPS 


The  room  was  silent.  Two  small  windows  threw  light  across  the  floor. 
Broken  bits  of  metal,  steel,  lead,  and  all  sorts  of  mysterious  scraps  -  lay 
glinting  in  the  sun.  The  workbench  was  half  orderly,  half  messy.  Tools 
were  everywhere.  A  door,  half  open,  invited  me  onward.  I  stepped 
through  the  doorway  and  suddenly  I  was  in  a  flower  bed.  Flowers  -  red, 
yellow,  all  imaginable  colors  -  moved  slowly  back  and  forth.  A  slight 
draft  was  seeping  in  through  a  half  open  window,  delighting  the  flowers 
as  they  wavered  back  and  forth. 

I  walked  past  the  flowers  and  was  caught  in  a  wheat  field.  The  wind 
was  ripping  the  wheat  in  odd  patterns.  Crosscurrents,  backdrafts,  and 
gusts  flickered  in  all  directions,  sometimes  laying  the  wheat  flat  and 
then  standing  it  up  again. 

I  walked  past  the  field  and  stopped  short  to  watch  the  sea  rising  and 
rising,  and  then  crashing  on  the  beach.  When  the  wind  came  through 
the  window  in  gusts,  the  sea  whipped  itself  into  great  breakers  that 
hurled  themselves  against  an  invisible  beach.  Then  they  gradually  sub- 
sided to  small  ripples,  rolling  up  the  invisible  sand,  waiting  for  the  next 
gust  to  whip  them  into  a  frenzy. 

I  walked  past  the  sea  and  found  clear-water  pools  with  water-lilies 
and  all  types  of  marine  plants  moving  slowly  in  the  deep  water  as  tiny 
gusts  of  wind  touched  them  -  an  exposition  of  color ! 

I  walked  past  the  water-lilies  and  stopped  to  watch  the  fish  move 
lethargically  around.  Every  now  and  then  they  put  on  a  burst  of  speed 
as  the  breeze  came  through  the  window.  The  fish  was  trying  to  swallow 
all  the  little  ones,  but  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried  he  couldn't  quite 
succeed.  "Strangely  like  the  Catholic  church,"  I  observed  half  aloud, 
and  was  startled  when  a  voice  said  from  behind  me,  "I  see  we  are  of 
the  same  opinion,  sir." 

"Oh ! "  I  said.  "Excuse  me,  Mr.  Calder,  I  didn't  hear  you  come  in." 

"No  worry,"  he  said.  "Come,  let  me  show  you  around." 

We  walked  past  the  fish,  the  lilies,  the  sea,  the  wheat,  and  the  flowers 
to  the  workshop. 

"This  is  where  I  work."  he  said.  "I  make  them  all  here." 
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Call  For  Phillip  Morris 


My  childhood  was  like  the  childhood  of 
most  other  boys.  In  fact  that's  the  story  of 
my  life:  like  most  other  boys.  There's  nothing 
exotic  about  me.  In  fact  when  I  lie  in  bed  in 
the  dark,  the  first  thing  I  think  of  is  always 
mashed  potatoes.  I  guess  when  you  come 
right  down  to  it  that's  what  I  most  resemble: 
mashed  potatoes.  It's  the  machine  age,  my 
doc  says.  Stamps  out  individuality.  Big  busi- 
ness; mass  media;  that  sort  of  stuff. 

I'm  the  guy  you  don't  see  in  a  crowd.  I  get 
pushed  into  subway  trains.  I  sit  in  the  mez- 
zanine. I  root  for  the  Yankees.  I  voted  for 
Eisenhower  and  I  think  the  human  race  will 
survive.  Nobody  understands  me;  not  even 
Barbara.  I  called  her  my  sweet  potato  once 
and  she  said,  "Shut  up,  John."  Just  like  that. 
"Shut  up,  John."  You  might  have  know  I'd 
be  called  John.  Most  common  name  in  the 
United  States.  My  last  name's  Morris. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  Morris  that  I  got 
picked  to  represent  Camp  Mahacken.  My 
job  was  to  receive  officially  Johnny  Morris 
when  he  visited  our  camp.  You  remember 
Johnny:  the  midget  with  the  tiny  red  cap 
who  looked  sort  of  like  a  girl  and  used  to  sing 
out  during  the  commercials,  "Call  for  Phil- 
lip Mor-ris." 

You  can  imagine  how  nervous  I  was.  John- 
ny was  known  all  over  the  country,  all  over 
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the  world,  and  he  was  going  to  visit  Camp 
Mahackens  to  teach  us  how  to  sing  "Call  for 
Phillip  Mor-ris."  I'd  never  been  a  represent- 
ative before.  But  this  time  I  was  yanked  out 
of  the  safe  mass  of  the  other  campers  because 
of  a  name — because  of  fate,  I  call  it. 

"How  do  you  do  Mr.  Morris.  My  name  is 
Morris,  too.  And  on  behalf  of  Camp  Ma- 
hackens I  wish  to  extend  our  warmest  wel- 
come." I  said  it  over  and  over  again  as  the 
M.G.  came  nearer. 

"Hop  in,  kid,"  the  M.G.  said.  "Guess 
you're  from  the  camp.  Pretty  small  welcom- 
ing committee,  but  you  can't  expect  much 
from  Chestnut  County.  What  the  hell,  a 
day's  work.  Smoke?" 

I  should  have  said:  "What  do  you  mean 
'smoke'?  Are  you  offering  a  twelve-year  old 
cigarettes?  Anyhow  when  I  sneak  a  butt  I 
take  Chesterfields.  What's  wrong  with  Chest- 
nut County?  You're  so  full  of  Madison  Aven- 
ue I  can  smell  commercials  every  time  you 
exhale." 

"How  do  you  do  Mr.  Morris,"  I  flound- 
ered. On  behalf  of     ah ....  of..." 

"Don't  smoke,  eh,"  he  said.  "Course  not. 
You  must  only  be  about  ten.  I  smoked  when 
I  was  twelve." 

I  should  have  interrupted:  "I'm  twelve 
years,  Morris.  And  big  for  my  age  at  that.  I 
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don't  notice  that  you're  so  damn  tall  for  all 
of  your  smoking."  I  never  swear.  I  sat  in  my 
seat  and  let  him  drive. 

"Dusty  road  you  got  here  —  ah,  what's 
your  name?" 

I  should  have  said:  "John  Morris.  The  re- 
semblance ends  there." 

"John,"  I  ventured. 

"Dusty  road  you  got  here,  John.  It's  a  good 
thing  I  didn't  put  the  top  down  this  morning. 
I'd  be  carrying  back  half  the  dirt  in  Chest- 
nut County."  (He  chewed  the  word  distaste- 
fully.) "Chestnut  County.  Jesus." 

My  eyes  had  unglazed  enough  to  focus  on 
the  inside  of  the  car.  I  wanted  to  look  at  him, 
but  I  didn't  dare.  People  can  tell  when  they- 
're being  watched,  and  it's  awkward.  I  looked 
at  the  radiator  cap.  It  was  a  nude  woman 
reaching  out  into  space  with  a  cigarette  in 
her  hand.  "I  like  my  pleasure  big"  was  writ- 
ten across  the  hood. 

"Guess  I'd  better  climb  into  the  monkey 
suit.  Hand  it  to  me,  will  you  Charlie?" 

I  should  have  said:  "My  name  is  John. 
John  Morris." 

I  handed  it  to  him.  I  had  to  look  at  him 
then.  He  was  driving  in  a  T-shirt.  He  drove 
with  an  elbow  out  the  window  and  one  wrist 
slapped  carelessly  over  the  wheel.  His  T-shirt 
was  made  of  silk,  and  his  hair  smelled  of  Vi- 
talis.  I  handed  him  the  jacket.  I  recognized 
it  from  the  ads.  It  was  an  impressive  affair: 
buttons  and  epaulettes  and  gold  chord  like  a 
glorified  bellboy's. 

"Hold  the  wheel  a  minute  while  I  climb 
into  this  thing,  will  you  Charlie?" 

I  should  have  said:  "Pull  over  to  the  side 
and  do  it  properly,  Morris.  This  road  is  bum- 
py and  treacherous.  You're  driving  much  too 
fast." 

I  grabbed  the  wheel.  I  was  petrified.  I'd 
only  steered  once  before.  That  was  on  dad's 
old  Ford  after  our  rooster  had  won  first  prize 
at  the  county  fair.  Dad  was  in  a  good  mood 
and  let  me  sit  on  his  lap  and  steer  a  little  on 
the  straight  stretches.  We  were  going  twenty- 
five.  Johnny  his  an  easy  fifty  and  never  once 
used  both  hands.  I  guess  I  over-steered,  or 
else  the  M.G.  just  didn't  like  me.  It  swerved 
and  bucked  and  hit  all  the  bumps  until  fin- 


ally it  knocked  the  cigarette  out  of  Johnny's 
mouth. 

"Damn  it,  Charlie,"  he  yelled.  "Almost 
burned  me.  Can't  you  steer,  or  do  they  just 
use  horses  around  here?"  He  snatched  the 
wheel  with  one  hand  and  buttoned  with  the 
other.  The  M.G.  fell  docilely  back  into  the 
proper  lane  and  carefully  side-stepped  the 
worst  bumps. 

His  cracks  had  flattened  me.  I  shriveled  up 
in  my  seat,  stung  with  failure.  But  then  the 
call  of  greatness  came.  I  was  determined  to 
redeem  myself.  I  trembled  with  the  boldness 
of  it. 

"Mr.  Morris,"  I  said.  "Could  you  show  me 
how  you  give  the  Phillip  Morris  call?" 

"For  -  crying  -  out  -  loud,"  he  said.  "Every 
where  I  go:  the  Phillip  Morris  call.  I  HATE 
PHILLIP  MORRIS."  Apparently  he  was 
rather  agitated.  "Everything  is  Philip  Morris: 
M.G.;  uniform;  even  me!  That's  my  name, 
Johnny  Morris,  Johnny  Morris  of  Ligett  and 
Myers  Tobacco  Company.  They  got  it  sten- 
ciled on  my  underwear.  My  underwear !  Lis- 
ten Charlie.  Take  it  from  me.  Chesterfields. 
Please,  smoke  Chesterfields.  Phillip  Morris 
eats  it.  Look — "  He  pulled  out  a  package  of 
cigarettes  from  the  glove  compartment. 
"Look  here,  Charlie.  Even  I  smoke  Chester- 
fields. Ha! — ha-ha!"  The  idea  seized  him 
somehow  as  intensly  comic.  He  laughed  hy- 
sterically, in  hugh  gasps,  and  threw  the  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  into  my  lap.  I  jumped  as  il 
the  package  would  bite  me. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  you,  Morris,"  I  should 
have  said.  "Y'know  yOu'rc  really  a  very  sen- 
sitive man.  You've  sold  your  soul  to  this 
trash,  this  vulgarity,  and  you  can't  get  out  of 
it.  You  fight  against  everything  which  threat- 
ens to  be  superior  to  your  way  of  life.  You're 
afraid  of  the  film  of  dust  already  covering 
this  car.  It's  clean,  country  dust,  Morris.  It's 
honest  dust.  You  hit  the  country  as  the  very 
incarnation  of  all  the  cheapness  of  high-pres- 
sured commercialism.  You're  Madison  Av- 
enue and  Jayne  Mansfield  and  T.V.  and  soap 
and  cigarette  ads.  I  pity  you,  Johnny.  I  really 
do." 

The  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  main  lodge. 
"Thank  you  for  the  ride,  Mr.  Morris,"  I  said. 
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Nine  Out  Of  Ten  Doctors  Say 


DAVID  TASHJIAN 


"Are  you  nervous?" 

"God,  is  it  hot  in  here ! " 

"Do  you  feel  run  down  and  tired?" 

"I  was  talking  to  Margaret  the  other  day." 

"Do  you  suffer  from  headache, — " 

"Where  the  hell's  the  beer?" 

"neuritisor  neuralgia?" 

"In  the  refrigerator,  dear." 

"If  so,  take—" 

"What  a  cute  dress  she  had  on ! " 
"Doctor  Colslaw's  Pills. 
"Where's  the  can  opener?" 
"They  are  better  for  your  health." 

"Look  in  the  pantry  cupboard,  dear,  behind  the  can  of  beans." 

"So  remember — " 

"George  can  never  find  anything" 

"Look  for  the  orange  and  green  bottle  at  your  nearest  drugstore." 
"I  know,  men  are  all  like  that." 
"Nine  out  of  ten  doctors  say — " 
"Damn,  this  beer  tastes  good!" 


Thunderstorms 


GORDON  C.  FITCH 


the  night  gathered  itself  into  a  hammer 

and  smote  the  earth; 

liquid  iron  ran  down 

the  hot  edges  of  the  universe. 
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On  Mood 


JOHN  ROCKWELL 


A  mood  piece  is  a  piece  of  writing  written 
by  a  person  who  is  too  lazy  to  think,  which 
strains  for  a  high-school  effect,  gets  it,  and 
proves  nothing.  The  writer  feels  either  futile 
or  overcome  with  some  rare  (to  him)  emo- 
tion, and  he  tries  to  set  his  mood  down  on 
paper,  ignoring  plot,  continuity,  audience  ap- 
peal, or  meaning.  He  doesn't  realize  that  he 
isn't  original,  or  that  nobody  really  cares. 

One  type  of  mood  piece  will  begin  with  a 
simple  scene  and  twist  it  out  of  all  recogniz- 
able shape  by  a  few  perverse  metaphors  and 
Hemingwayisms,  with  all  the  capital  letters 
omitted  for  laughs: 

the  tree  swung  before  him  like  an  ara- 
bian  belly  dancer  and  the  clouds  chilled 
his  neck  and  the  moon  barked  with  ecsta- 
sy. 

The  writer  is,  undoubtedly,  thrilled,  but 
the  reader  is  left  sullen. 

The  man  in  the  woolen  pajamas  tripped 
sullenly  across  the  barren  plain,  kicking 
cats  viciously  out  of  the  way.  he  looked  up 
and  perceived  the  stars  and  smiled. 
The  last  few  words  illustrate  another  point. 
Never  has  there  been  such  a  vague  use  of 
symbolism  as  in  the  mood  piece.  The  writer 
inserts  a  foreign  thought  because  it's  "cas- 
ual", not  because  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
anything: 

god  the  belched,  where  —  and  he  fell 
headlong  down  a  cliff. 
A  second  type  of  piece,  more  sensible  at 
first,  is  the  inexorable  locale  variety.  The 
author  exploits  someplace,  like  the  Congo, 
Hell,  or  Maine.  He  usually  has  a  good  heart, 
but  something  happens  between  the  heart 
and  the  hand: 

The  smoke,  undecided,  hung  above  the 
Maine  land  like  smoke,  then  melted  quiet- 
ly into  the  porcelain  mirage  as  the  old  man 
puffed  on  his  lobster.  The  pines  approach- 
ed the  shore  like  a  hesitant  Greek  nymph, 
fearful  of  a  sea  god  beneath  the  plastic 


mold  of  the  dusky  deep. 

"Giss  I'll  drawr  in  me  cibbige  an'  tek 
some  alkee-salsa,"  the  old  man  twanged,  as 
he  bid  the  belly  dancers  to  retire.  He  liked 
belly  dancers  on  his  boat.  Slowly  he  threw 
a  grenade  at  the  seal  who  was  gnawing  at 
his  leg.  A  blue  heron  took  wing  in  China. 
Then  the  waves  closed  over  the  bloody 
wreckage  and  life  went  on  in  Maine. 
A  last  type  is  the  aimless  conversation  of 
supposedly  great  portent  between  several  un- 
defined people,  usually  minor  mytholigical 
characters.  The  writer  is  displaying  his  vast 
intellect  by  trying  (and  succeeding)  to  con- 
fuse everybody: 

Joe  jumped  up  as  the  centaur  smacked 
him  in  the  armpit. 
"Ouch." 

"Let's  go  tell  Porysphene  about  it,"  said 
the  centaur. 
"Sure." 

They  went  over  the  plain  until  they 
came  to  Porysphene,  who  was  sitting  naked 
on  a  rock  eating  a  squid  which  she  had  just 
strangled. 

"Drool."  said  Joe. 

"Porysphene,"  said  the  centur,  "let's  go 
into  the  breeding  business." 

Porysphene  blushed  red,  all  over. 

"The  ways  of  the  gods  are  mysterious." 
said  Joe. 

"Yes,"  said  the  centaur.  "I've  always 
wanted  to  raise  tulips." 

"I  thought  you  wanted  to  play  with 
me,"  said  Porysphene. 
"I    do,"    said    the   centaur.  Porsphene 
threw  away  the  squid. 

Suddenly  Joe  was  alone,  and  he  went 
over  to  Pogo  who  was  watching  the  belly 
dancers. 

"You're  a  prude,"  said  Pogo. 

"The  way  of 
Don't  write  a  mood  piece.  Please  don't. 
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Grandfathers  Gift 


My  grandfather  is  a  kind,  gentle  man;  one 
who  smokes  a  c  i  g  a  r  ,  has  a  large  stomach, 
sings  a  lot,  and  loves  his  grandchildren.  But, 
several  years  ago,  he  committed  a  gruesome 
sin.  He  robbed  me  of  my  innocence. 

It  was  summertime,  and  our  family  was 
visiting  at  my  grandmothers'  cottage  on  Gull 
Lake  in  Southern  Michigan.  I  was  six,  and 
exuberant  in  my  youthful  enthusiam  for  life. 
I  had  plans,  then.  During  the  soft  days  I'd 
float  in  the  water  in  an  inner  tube,  dozing 
or  thinking  about  how  great  the  world  was, 
and  about  the  Lone  Ranger.  And  during  the 
evenings  we'd  sit  on  the  front  lawn,  above  the 
lake,  and  watch  the  boats  turn  to  moving 
lights  on  the  rippling  blackness,  like  fireflies. 
Then  the  real  firefles  would  come  out,  and 
the  mosquitoes,  and  the  gnats,  and  the  horse- 
flies, and  soon  we'd  be  running  and  slapping 
our  way  to  the  screen  porch.  Yes,  I  was  hap- 
py then,  unaware  of  the  realities  of  life,  and 
secure  in  my  own  little  world. 

Like  other  boys  of  my  age,  I  believed  in 
Santa  Claus  —  the  sweet,  jolly,  round  man 
from  up  north  who  dispensed  gifts  with  the 
abandon  of  a  John  Foster  Dulles.  Two  weeks 
or  so  before  every  Christmas,  I  would  dis- 
patch my  supply  estimate.  I  firmly  believed 
that,  on  Budget  Night,  God  read  the  budget 
to  the  assembled  Gnomes,  who  passed  it,  and, 
on  Christmas  night,  civil  servants,  under 
Santa's  supervision,  distributed  the  appro- 
priations. To  illustrate  the  fanaticism  of  my 
belief  in  the  system,  here  is  a  sample  letter: 

December  12,  1944. 

The  Exchequer, 

c/o  Santa  Claus, 

North  Pole, 

Glacier-on-Tweed, 

England. 

Sir: 

Per  norm  enclosed  annual  supply  esti- 


JOHN  ROCKWELL 


mate.  Note  slight  increase,  due  to  augment- 
ed need. 

Item:  1  terry-bear 

Item:  1  Erector  set 

Item:  1  copy  of  The  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, translated  Dudley  Fitts 
Item:  1  little  red  wagon 

Love  and  Kisses, 
Rockwell 

Then,  every  Christmas  eve,  I  would  fluff 
up  an  easy-  chair,  bank  the  fire  in  the  hearth, 
and  set  out  a  plate  of  cookies  and  a  flagon  of 
wine.  Yes,  I  was  indeed  a  worshipper  at  the 
mystic  shrine  of  Santa  Clausism. 

One  afternoon  that  summer  when  I  was 
six  and  as  yet  unkissed  by  reality,  I  crawled 
onto  Grandfather,  who  had  been  reading  the 
Post.  He  looked  at  me  and  grumbled  sadistic- 
ally. To  satisfy  me,  he  sang  a  song  entitled 
"To  Morrow",  which  went  on  some  ten  min- 
utes regurgitating  the  idea  of  the  similarity 
between  the  word  "tomorrow"  and  going  to 
the  town,  Morrow,  in  Ohio.  (Sample  line: 
"You  should  have  gone  to  Morrow  yesterday 
and  come  back  today".)  During  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  conversation  I  speculated  upon 
the  contents  of  the  following  December's  sup- 
ply estimate,  for  I  always  planned  them  well 
in  advance.  Grandfather  gave  me  an  annoy- 
ed look. 

"Santa  Claus?"  he  said.  "Humbug.  Surely 
you  don't  fall  for  that  old  gag ! " 

I  stared  at  him  for  a  few  moments,  dumb- 
founded. "But  Grandfather,  you  don't  mean 
that  — " 

"Apparently,"  he  oozed,  "you  are,  as  yet, 
under  the  illusion  that  such  a  creature  as 
Santa  Claus  exists.  Know  then  that  he  is  but 
a  mere  figment,  conceived  by  Madison  Av- 
enue executives,  and  born  of  a  nation-wide 
advertising  campaign." 

"But  — " 
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"Fool,"  gibbered  he.  "Santa  Claus  is  not. 

0  rosy-cheek'd  aspirations,  o  stellar  orb'd, 
many  fire'd  Hopes,  Crumble!" 

"But  Grandpapa"  (I  always  called  him 
"Grandpapa"  at  our  tender  moments.  It  lent 
a  pleasant  touch  of  intimacy,  I  thought), 
I  cried.  "What  about  the  Easter  Bunny?" 

"Unreal ! " 

"The  Gnomes?" 

"Dreams!" 

"Budget  Night?" 

"Folly!" 

1  was  shattered.  My  dreams  were  crushed. 


Grace  Notes 


"  you  said  yourself  that  a  woman's  hat 

which  was  particularly  -ah-garish,  would 
strike  you  like  a  -  -  major-seventh-flatted- 
ninth  -  -  Being  closely  connected  with  music 
all  your  life,  it's  only  natural  that  you  might 
subconsciously  associate  objects  and  ideas 
with  their  musical  equivalents.  Time  is  run- 
ning out,  but  if  you  could  go  over  the  whole 

thing  once  more  " 

"He  was  sitting  there  when  I  came  in,  and 
for  a  second  I  looked  right  through  him.  He 
had  his  nerve-  -I'm  respectable  now,  see? 
-  -  strictly  legitimate,  and  he  comes  in  as  if 
he  owns  the  place,  me  included.  He  was  sit- 
ting there  playing  piano-  -no  tune-  -no  rythm 


I  had  sampled  for  the  first  time  the  bitter 
brew  that  is  Life.  No  more  could  I  hold  my 
head  high  and  face  the  world  exuberantly.  I 
was  a  beaten,  broken  soul.  But  what  hurt  me 
more  —  more  than  the  hopes  and  the  dreams 
—  was  the  twelve  cents  wasted  on  stamps 
for  my  supply  estimates. 

So  you  who  have  grandchildren  who  are 
still  young  and  unsullied  by  life's  realities, 
act  kindly,  and,  in  the  symbolic  words  of  the 
philosopher  Ogden  Nash: 

"A  bit  of  talcum 
Is  always  walcum." 


-  -just  piano  chords.  Now  this  is  O.K.  by  me, 
I'm  an  agreeable  guy-  -  but  on  my  piano,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night? 

"I  could  see  the  keys  go  down  where  he 
touched  them  before  I  could  see  where  his 
hands  were;  then  the  rest  of  him  pulled  into 
focus.  He  was  there,  all-right.  I  guess  I  was 
still  half-asleep,  but  his  clothes  kept  blending 
into  the  background.  I  never  would  have  seen 
him  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  music. 

Now  I've  been  mixed  up  with  music  for 
most  of  my  life.  I  filled  piano  chairs  with  the 
"name"  bands  until  ten  years  ago,  but  I  nev- 
er heard  anything  like  this.  This  guy  made 
no  sense.  He'd  set  up  his  chord  progressions, 
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simple  stuff,  mostly  sixths  and  sevenths-  -and 
then  he'd  make  with  those  random  chords 
again.  For  a  few  seconds  he'd  begin  to  sound 
good,  really  get  ahold  of  something,  see?  But 
every  time  he'd  louse  it  up  with  a  sour  chord, 
or  something.  He  made  enough  noise,  but  he 
never  did  anything  with  it.  It  was  funny.  For 
some  reason  the  whole  thing  made  me  pic- 
ture one  of  these  teen-age  kids  you  see  around 
-  big  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  lost 
inside. 

Well,  anyway,  there  he  was,  doing  his  best 
to  ruin  a  good  night's  sleep.  I  remember  at 
the  time  how  funny  it  seemed  that  all  the 
neighbors  and  my  wife  hadn't  heard  him,  too. 

I  was  just  getting  ready  to  walk  across  the 
room  and  tell  the  joker  exactly  what  he  could 
do  with  this  particular  piano,  when  I  stop- 
ped. In  the  dark  it  could  easily  be  one  of 
Angelo's  boys,  maybe  even  Angelo  himself, 
with  his  twisted  sense  of  humor.  At  the  trial 
I'd  sworn  that  someday  I'd  walk  across  town 
and  break  his  neck  for  a  little  double-cross 
action  of  his  that  got  me  ten  years-  -  I  had 
been  a  green  kid  then,  but  if  he  thought  he 
could  pressure  me  now  I  was  as  good 

as  anyone  else  again.  I  could  even  call  the 
cops.  The  idea  of  playing  a  little  midnight 
piano  myself  was  more  appealing  enough,  I 
play  pretty  well  by  ear,  but  at  the  moment  I 
was  planning  to  use  Angelo's,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean. 

Then  I  stopped  again.  I  promised  Jeanne  a 
lot  of  things  about  a  week  ago,  and  meant  ev- 
ery word  I'd  said.  Besides,  this  clown  had 
probably  never  heard  of  "Angelo,  Inc,"  may- 
be I  was  getting  jumpy.  But  what's  he  doing 
here  at  this  time  of  night?  Maybe  I  was  go- 
ing nuts,  the  door  and  windows  were  all  lock- 
ed      How  the  hell  did  he  get  in  here  at  all? 

"What  I  should  have  done,  of  course,  was 
to  switch  on  the  light,  and  call  the  cops  I  still 
don't  know  why  I  didn't  I  just  stood  there 
while  his  hands  made  music  for  me.  He  was 
playing  up-tempo  now,  using  block  chords 
and  modern  jazz  techniques.  The  music  had 
drive  to  it-  a  spontaneous  sort  of  thing  that 
you  hum  to  yourself,  or  coax  out  of  an  instru- 
ment, if  you're  lucky.  It  was  as  real  and  alive 
as  you  are,  whether  you  approved  of  its  style 


or  not.  I  stood  drinking  it  all  in  while  he 
slowed  to  a  blues  number.  The  sound  was  the 
same  sort  of  sound  that  I  used  to  like  so 
much,  but  for  some  reason  it  hit  me  as  being 
a  little-  I  don't  know-  shallow?  Anyhow, 
all  of  a  sudden  he  came  crashing  down  in  a 
series  of  minor  chords  to  the  saddest  piece  of 
music  I  think  I've  heard.  There  were  a  lot  of 
these  rippling  treble  patterns.  They  sort  of 
brought  the  piece  to  life  for  a  while,  but  it 
got  so  that  each  note  seemed  more  sick  than 
the  last.  After  a  while  the  tone  began  to  turn 
bitter-  I  just  knew,  I  don't  know  why.  The 
chords  fell  harsh  and  heavy,  like  somebody 
was  ripping  them  out  of  the  piano  for  good. 
"These  melodies  were  rich  and  unrestrained. 
They  came  pouring  out  in  rolling  tenths  and 
octaves-  I  haven't  got  the  words.  It  was- well- 
one  of  those  things  you  just  don't  forget,  I 
guess.  All  of  a  sudden  I  was  living  the  last 
week  over  again-  -proposing,  saying  "I  do," 
and  setting  off  on  a  honeymoon,  all  at  once. 

After  this  there  was  some  sort  of  introduc- 
tion being  built  up.  A  big,  rich  introduction 
to  some  new  theme.  -You  think  I'm  hard- 
boiled?  I  could  hardly  wait  to  hear  it ! 
I  never  heard  the  rest  of  the  music.  Doc,  I 
never  heard  it  because  it  stopped.  I  woke  up 
to  w  h  e  r  e  I  was-  and  so  help  me-  he  was 
gone !  He  disappeared  while  I  stood  there 
staring  at  him !" 

"I'm  sorry  to  interrupt.  I'd  hoped  that  you 
would  .cee  the  connection  yourself,  but  every 
second  is  valuable  This  is  all  quite  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  as  your  case  is  entirely  with- 
out precedent.  Without  going  into  technical 
terns,  though  -" 

"Now  wait  a  minute,  Doc.  This  is  the 
least !  You're  blowing  in  the  wrong  key-I 
mean-I'm  missing  the  point  of  the  whole 
thing.  What's  this  connection  jazz?  So  I  saw 
something  that  maybe  wasn't  there-so  what? 
I  mean-  -  anyway,  what's  the  rush?" 

"Let  me  put  it  this  way.  The  "music"  you 
heard  simply  never  existed.  It  came  from 
your  mind,  and  for  some  reason  I'm  afraid 
we'll  never  know,  every  event  and  emotion 
that  you've  ever  experienced  has  been  stored 
there  also,  on  a  subconscious  level.  Every- 
thing was  translated  for  you  last  night  into 
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your  most  articulate  mode  of  expression-" 
"Piano  music?" 

"Exactly.  Your  conscious  mind,  of  course, 
could  not  accept  this  and  created  the  illu- 
sion-" 

"Of  a  shadow-man  making  every  event-  - 
Of  course !  The  connection  was  between  the 
"music"  and  my  life-" 

"The  "music"  was  your  life.  The  connec- 
tion is  the  relative  time-" 

"The  prison  term  and  minor  chords.  Jean- 
ne's visits  were-" 


"You've  been  living  for  36  years," 
"Then  every  note  meant      Angelo,  the 
wedding-" 

"The  music  only  lasted  a  few  minutes-" 

"The  future  is  the  new  theme-" 

"You  were  married  just  last  week-" 

"My  God!  -the  music  stopped!" 

"Will  you  listen  to  me !  You've  only  got-" 

"The  introduction-  then  it  stopped ! " 

"You'vee  only  got-" 

"Three  measures  and  a  half!" 
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